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Anyone can use Valspar Varnish-Stains! 


ALSPAR Varnish-Stains are Valspar itself—the waterproof, 

weatherproof, accident-proof varnish—combined with trans- 

parent wood colors. They enable you to stain and varnish at 
the same time, yet cost no more than clear Valspar. 


: 





You can quickly brighten up your floors, furniture and wood- 
work with these wonderful Varnish-Stains. They bring out the 
full beauty of the grain and may be obtained in six natural wood 
colors. (Send for our color chart. See their beauty for yourself.) 


Valspar Varnish-Stains are money-savers in other ways, too. 
Plows, harrows, cultivators—farm implements of all kinds—look 
better and last longer under their waterproof protection. They 
preserve the woodwork and prevent it from warping and cracking. 


. 


lf you want clear varnish, use Valspar, the varnish that won't 
turn white. It protects and beautifies floors, floor-covering and 
furniture, tools and implements—in fact any surface that needs 
protection from water and hard wear. 


In the dairy, on automobiles, farm wagons and machinery 

















Valspar Enamel 


State Color \ 


E . 


wherever you want waterproof protection combined with beau- 
tiful solid colors, use Valspar Enamels. There are twelve last- 
ing colors to choose from. For samples, use coupon below. 
This Coupon is worth 20to60 cents 

- VALENTINE & COMPARY, 456 Fourth Ave., iN. Y. a 
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A DEPENDABLE POLICY 

It was a wise seer who was first respon- 
sibleforthe oft-repeated proverb, ‘Measure 
thrice before you cut once.” Caution is 
the parent of safety; deliberation is not 
delaying. Be slow enough to be sure and 
your advice will be sought and respected. 
It is the application of that principle that 
makes sound,modern business and gives 
confidence in men. 

Mafure and deliberate consideration of 
every question before allowing it to appear 
in print is one of the first rules with the 
editors of Successful Farming. Snap 
judgment, first thought decisions, super- 
ficial investigation are not sufficient to de- 
termine whether Successful Farming will 
take a stand on any particular question 
or if a stand is taken, what that stand will 
be. There are large quantities of most con- 
vincing propaganda on every side of typed 
subject sent out by those financially 
otherwise interested in some angle o the 
proposition which must be sorted, the 
chaff from the wheat, and given its rela- 
tive worth. The editors realize that each 
of the 850,000 readers of Successful Farm- 
ing cannot take time to personally study 

»ach and every issue that comes up and 
yet they are entitled to know the real facts 
in order that they may form a correct and 
fair opinion on the various problems of the 
day. They realize that the readers of Suc- 

cessful Farming look to it to give them the 

right viewpoint and keep them posted on 
such questions, and they are determined 
to lead them to the best of their ability 
in correct and fair, thinking. 

When, a number of years ago, the ques- 
tion of national prohibition became prom- 
inent, Successful Farming made a careful 

study from an unbiased standpoint of the 
effects such legislation might bring about. 
Every argument pro and con was followed 
up and its probable weight considered. 
N6t a stone was left unturned in an en- 
deavor to find out whether or not national 
prohibition would be for the best good of 
the people. When the minds of the editors 
were convinced they were in a position to 
give sound dependable advice to their 
readers, advice that time has proved was 
good, whether it be on prohibition or any 
other subject vital to farmers. Such advice 
seldom needs to be rescinded as time goes 
on but can be referred back to and re- 
peated or altered to meet new conditions 
as the need demands. 

If you read an editorial in Successful 
Farming you may rest assured it is an near 
the true facts as human endeavor and 
study can determine. When you see that 
Successful Farming has taken a stand on 
any matter you may feel confident that 
the editors believe it to be the best for 
farm people as a whole. 

The editors know that molding public 
opinion is a big responsibility, ‘and every 
thought must be right before it can find a 
place in Successful Farming. They know 
that conditions are continually changing 
and after a stand is taken they must keep 
studying the problem to be sure that other 
facts do not enter in to alter the relation 
to and effect on farm folks. Whether you 
agree with them or not you cannot but - 
certain that the thoughts expressed a 
sincere‘and founded on fact.—Editor. 
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GUARANTEE OF ADVERTISERS 


Our guarantee is squarely back of every advertise- 
ment and every advertiser in Successful Farming. We 
will not knowingly accept advertising from a dishonest 
concern. Advertisements for tobacco, patent medi- 
cines, liquor, or mining scheme, or any other question- 
able advertising, are not accepted under any condition 
Our readers are our friends and an advertisement in 
Successful Farming is an introduction of the advertiser 
to the homes of our friends. 

We will not knowingly introduce a dishonest ad- 
vertieser Into your homes thru the pages of Successful 
Farming and guarantee his honesty any more than you 
would knowingly introduce a dishonest person to your 
bank and guarantee his note. We refuse many thou- 
sands of dollars worth of advertising each month 
because we are not willing to guarantee these adver- 
tisers or their propositions to our readers. Our guar- 
antee covers the manufacturers’ promises whether you 
buy of the local dealer or direct from the manufacturer 
but we do not guarantee the debts of an honest bank- 
rupt. When you answer an advertisement refer to this 
guarantee. 
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No. 9 
From Friend to Friend 


GOOD COOKS AND ADVERTISING 

Who are the three best cooks in your 
neighborhood? Now don’t stop to figure 
it out but see if you can name them with- 
out any special effort. 

In nearly every neighborhood there are 
two or three or more women whose espe- 
cially good cooking is thecommon talk of 
the neighborhood. Everybody knows 
about it. 

Some women are especially good at one 
kind of cooking ard some are especially 
good at another. Some women can fry 
chicken so it will melt in your mouth, but 
can’t make good bread. Some other wom- 
en can take the prize year after year at the 
county fair on their bread but never win 
anything in the jelly contest. 

The main point which I want to em- 

phasize is that everybody in the neighbor- 
hood knows about it. An especially good 
cook simply cannot live in a neighborhood 
very long without having everybody know 
she is a good cook. In other words, she 
builds up a reputation as a good cook 
either of some special thing or in all lines. 
And did you ever see a good cook who 
wasn’t proud of it? She might not ac- 
knowledge that she was proud of it, but 
rou and I know that she is because if she 
is a good bread baker she simply wouldn’t 
serve a baking of bread that wasn’t good. 
She would rather throw it out. If she is a 
jelly maker she would boil the stuff over 
until it is right. 

If she wasn’t proud of it, she would just 
as soon serve a poor batch of bread or a 
messy lot of jelly as any other kind. But 
she wouldn’t risk her reputation as a good 
cook by serving anything that isn’t up to 
her standard if she can possibly help it and 
if she does she will apologize for it, ac- 
knowledge that it isn’t good and explain 
how it happened and how badly she feels 
because that is the only bread she has in 
the house. 

Did you ever stop to think that making 
bread or jelly isn’t very much different 
from making anything else? When a man- 
ufacturer makes anything better than 
other people make it he wants to have that 
fact known. He advertises it in such 
papers as Successful Farming so that in a 
little while he gets a reputation for making 
his specialty better than other people 

make it just as a good cook gets a reputa- 
tion for making her specialty better than 
other women make it? 

Of course he is proud and he will show his 
pride in the same way. He wouldn’t deliver 
to a customer anything that isn’t up to 
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| his standard, or if he does deliver it he will 
\ apologize for it, tell how it happened and 
make a special price for it. He ordinarily 
| won’t let it go out at all with his nameor 
brand on it because he is proud of his 
reputation and selling anything that 
| wasn’t up to his standard w ould hurt his 
| reputation. That is one of the reasons why 
| advertised products are usually better 
than products that are not advertised. 
The man who doesn’t advertise and hasn’t 
built up a reputation hasn’t any reputa- 
| tion to lose if he does deliver poor mer- 
| chandise to his customers 

E. T. MEREDITH, Publisher. 

By T. W. LeQuatte, Adv. Mgr. 
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It’s the cost of your mileage that 
determines your tire economy, not 
the price of the tires. It’s the ex- 
tra thousands of miles that make 
Firestone Cords the choice of taxi- 
cab operators and other big mile- 
age consumers. 


You can’t buy mileage today 
cheaper than Firestone is selling it 
—regerdless of what you pay to 
begin with. 

What will give the Most Miles 
per Dollar determines the proc- 
esses and methods Firestone em- 
ploys. For imstance, Firestone 








30 x 375 Regular Size..... $12.45 


CORD 


Miles 


Thats What Youre Buying’ 
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Extra Size........ 14.65 

seceseea de 29.15 

37.70 

eebecsbeoceveseeos 46.95 

FABRIC 
30x3 Oldfield ‘‘999"".. .$ 7.99 
30 x 314 Oldfield “999”... 8.99 : 7 

SR nahegandhesdh quace 8.95 ble-dips the cords in a rubber 
Slvadiiiniaateaware se 10.65 solution that impregnates 


Other sizes at proportionate 
prices 


(Tax Free) 








and insulates them with pure 
gum. This encasing rubber 
prevents wear caused by 
friction and increases the 


resiliency of the carcass. 
a 











Cords are built oversize, cured on 
air-bags and the cords gum-dipped 
—because these processes add 
thousands of miles to tire service. 


Most tire makers find such oper- 
ations too difficult and costly from 
a manufacturing standpoint, but 
Firestone engineers found the suc- 
cessful and practical way to em- 
ploy them. 


The result is that Firestone 
Cords are not only outstripping all 
previous mileage records this year, 
but the cost to the user is the 
lowest in history. 


Most Miles per Dollar 


GUM-DIPPED CORDS 
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HOW ABOUT THE TRACTORS? 


~ 


Some Reasons for Failure and Some Suggestions for Success 


By IVAN D 


HE deserted and rusty form of a gasoline tractor caught 

my eye the other day, as I drove along a highway in a 
prosperous section of the cornbelt. It stood in the fence 
yrner and looked as tho it had not moved a wheel for a year. 
\My curious turn of mind got the better of me and I drove in at 
the farm to ask the why of it. The result of this and similar 
investigations proved to my satisfaction that the tractor is 

‘t always to blame when relegated to the junk heap or left 

) decorate a fence corner. So many factors enter in to make 
success or give failure to the tractor owner, that one short life 
tory can scarcely mention all of them. 

It is a far cry from the prairie schooner trailing slowly across 
the western plains of Kansas and Nebraska to the 
luxurious trains that now speed westward and 
yet men who drove that selfsame prairie 
schooner sit at the tractor wheel to- 
day seeding that selfsame prairie to 
wheat. Yet many of the older 
generation and many of their 
sons are essentially ‘“horse- 
trained” men. How many 
of us unconsciously think 
in terms of horseflesh. We 
our favorite team 
standing in the barnyard. 

One of them is not just 
right. Perhaps no one, not 
even the veterinarian, 
would notice anything 
wrong, yet unconsciously we 
know from some move of the 
body, some lack of luster in the 

eye, that something is not right. 
Later, our judgment is confirmed 
and we spend a night up with a sick 
horse. We probably would have lost him 
had he been left to his own resources. One 
reason for the “‘dead”’ tractor inthe fence 
corner is the inability to know when they 
are first getting sick, to hear the bearing knock when it is a 
click, to anticipate trouble almost as soon as it starts and to 
have the courage to stop and fix it. The poor old tractor is an 
inanimate thing. It does not receive much mercy. No one 
will drive a sick horse ten feet but how many a tractor have I 
heard knocking like a machine gun while the operator deter- 
mined to run until noon before fixing it, forgetting the old 
adage about “‘a stitch in time saves nine.” 

The younger generation of boys are “motor trained,” many 
of them, and brighter days are ahead for power machinery. The 
agricultural engineering departments of our state colleges are 
offering splendid six-week courses, the various auto and tractor 
schools and the movable service schools financed by the various 
tractor companies, are doing their bit to make the young man 
hear the rhythm of the 
motor as music_and know 


see 


the future service of 











Scenes like this do not speak well for 


- WOOD 


the price of high quality. He probably gets most anything 

from melted lard to kerosene in his cheap oils. One shot of poor 

lubricant does more harm to the working surfaces of his motor 

than a hundred feeds of poor oats would do to his team, for a 

— often refuses to eat poor feeds, but what can a poor tractor 
0: 

One often hears a tractor owner or car driver boast that they 
have driven so long and so far on one load of lubricating oil. 
Sometime, gentle reader, when you have an idle moment, drain 
a half tumbler full of lubricating oil from the sump of the first 
tractor which you pass; examine it carefully and see if it looks 
like lubricating oil. The chances are that a test would show 

considerable of kerosene, some carbon particles and 

abraided metal from bearings. The kerosene 

and carbon works past the pistons and 
forms a wonderfully poor lubricant 
but a pretty good cutting com- 
pound. The tractor takes a new 
lease on life when the old oil 
is drained out and the sump 
well washed with kerosene 
and filled with a good 
grade of oil according to 
the companies’ instruc- 
tions. How many times 
have I come in after a 
windy ride in an automo- 
bile or after walking thru 
fields and discovered that 
my throat and nose were 
nearly stopped with dust. 
When an animal draws dust- 
laden air in thru the nose, minute 
hairs and specially equipped mem- 
branes strain out the dust, add some 
moisture and warm the air to just the 
right temperature. Consider for a mo- 
ment the dusty air that the tractor 
breathes in a day. For instance, a 15-30 
machine with a piston displacement of 13,400 cubic inches per 
minute per H. P., breathes 69,750 cubic feet per ten-hour day, 
enough air to fill a room 10 feet wide, 10 feet high and almost 
698 feet long. The manufacturers have wisely provided differ- 
ent kinds of air washers to remove dust. These washers are 
made to use and must be kept filled, yet I have seen machines 
being run without them and taking in volumes of grit to cut out 
cylinders, rings and bearings. One simple and effective way 
to avoid dust on an old machine which does not happen to be 
fitted with an air washer, is to run a 1}4-inch pipe from the 
intake to a point six or seven feet above the machine where dust 
is not so plentiful. An analysis of the so-called “carbon” in an 
engine cylinder reveals the fact that much of its makeup is dust 
po pat tg an excellent cutting compound when mixed with oil. 

Overloading is a fruitful 
source of trouble to the new 
tractor owner. The same 


the implements. 





when it strikes “off key.” 

I think that, perhaps, 
lubrication has something 
to do with the fence corner 


tractor. The joints of 
animals are oiled with 
“joint water,” a perfect 


lubricant, but once this is 
drained away due to acci- 
dent, a stiff knee results. 
The tractor has various 
moving parts where steel 
rubs bearing metal; it has 
from two to six cylinders 
where the oscillating piston 
operates at high tempera- 
tures and are hampered 
with a carbon deposit. Only 
good lubricants will turn 
the trick. 

A friend of mine has a 
driving team in which he 
takes considerable pride. 
They draw him to town 
sometimes over rough, 
muddy or frozen roads when 
he figures that the car needs arest. At the noon hour, he always 
goes to the livery barn and feeds them with his own hand. Once 
he remarked to me that no man living could give his team a feed 
of musty grain. All of this was well and good but now to the 
point. His tractor was worth three times the price of the team. 
He had a car worth four times the price of the team and yet 
each was forced to eat a bad feed of lubricating oil every now 
and then. He asks for lubricating oil and does not like to pay 


A canvas cover which is easily and 
and buttoned on. 





man who hooks everything 
on the farm behind the new 
tractor would not overload 
a team for any money. He 
doesn’t like to see a team 
sweat and puff and besides 
he might overheat one of 
them and be out a couple of 
hundred dollars. 

Now an overload on the 
tractor sometimes costs five 
or six hundred dollars but 
the tractor doesn’t up and 
die like a horse, so the loss 
is not so apparent. The 
tractor may not even let 
out a groan when over- 
loaded but you “pay the 
andl just the same. I 
velieve that many car gwn- 
ers are misled when they 
think in tractor terms. A 
car uses only 10 percent to 
20 percent of its wer 
when running at ordinary 
speeds and will stand abuse, will knock along on three cylinders, 
only half enough water in the radiator, burning poor oil and 
still be useful. A tractor, like an aeroplane motor, works up 
to capacity from ten to eighteen hours per day and needs better 
care than a car. 

A farmer from southeastern Nebraska went to the national 
tractor demonstration at Fremont a few years ago. He had just 
sold a wheat crop and wanted a (Continued on page 70 





uickly thrown over the tractor 
This is a worthwhile investment when the tractor 
cannot always be housed at night or in case of a sudden, heavy shower. 
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EDITORIAL 


GRAIN GROWERS REORGANIZE 

HEN the U. 8. Grain Growers, Inc., thought they had 

things coming their way by the proffered help of B. F. 
Hales, a Chicago grain broker with a seat on the grain exchange, 
their hopes were deflated by Mr. Hales’ inability to fulfill his 
part of the contract. He was to furnish a million dollars to help 
finance the grain growers, and give them access to the board of 
trade thru his seat thereon. The plan fell thru. 

The Grain Growers found on July 26th that they hada deficit 
of liabilities over income of $285,267.27 with no immediate 
way of meeting the situation after the failure of Mr Hales to 
furnish the proposed million. This called for a reorganization of 
the Grain Growers’ official staff and board of directors which 
was consummated at a meeting in Chicago, August 4-5. Tho 
this debt may seem large it is not for an organization the size of 
the Grain Growers, and can quite easily be wiped out by the 
savings made in the handling of the members’ grain. The new 
president is E. H. Cunningham of Iowa, vice-president H. L. 
Keefe of Nebraska and secretary J. M. Mehl, who was assistant 
to President Gustafson. Charles E. Gunnels, treasurer of the 
A. F. B. F. will be treasurer also of the Grain Growers, without 
pay. The secretary will receive $5,000 a year, but no other 
officer or director will receive any salary. A per diem will be 
paid directors. 

The new board of directors elected E. H. Cunningham, R. A. 
Cowles and J. F. Reed as an executive committee to carry on 
the affairs of the Grain Growers and the Grain Growers’ Sales 
Company. An advisory committee consisting of Bernard M. 
Baruch, Alexander Legge and Frank O. Wetmore, interested 
in banking and manufacture, was chosen, and Secretary of 
Agriculture Wallace, and Secretary of Commerce Hoover, were 
invited to serve as ex-officio members of the board of directors 
to represent the public interests:' 

The hopes of having marketing terminals in Chicago, Omaha 
and other places did not materialize. They are working again 
on that plan and hope to handle grain by September Ist. 
Strict attention will be given first to get the organization out of 
debt and on secure footing before expanding too fast. This is 
wise. 

We have always maintained a keen desire for the success of 
this attempt at cooperative marketing. We believe the ups and 
downs the Grain Growers have experienced were to be expected 
as part of the travails of birth. We hope the membership will 
stand back of the officers and not split up into factions. Defeat 
is impossible if the membership sits tight. 





AUTO ACCIDENTS 

"THE RE is an appalling record of auto accidents due 
primarily to reckless driving. Very few drivers seem to 
oe any lesson from the fatalities of others. If all wrecked 
cars were left by the wayside for a year it might make some 
Railroad crossings would have their share of 
wreckage as a silent protest against stepping on the gas in a 

vain attempt to beat a train over the crossing. 
Caution would prevent most accidents, but how to get drivers 


to observe caution is the great problem. 
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COMMENT 


OUR RURAL SCHOOL TEACHERS 
HERE is great need for rural trained and rural minded 
teachers. There are not enough to go around. Whether 
it be a one-room school or the consolidated school, the need is 
for teachers whose sympathies are for the farm life. Such 
teachers are scarce and in great demand. They are worth 
more than the ones trained for city teaching. Therefore, school 
boards must look around carefully before making a selection. 

The rural school is really a very serious problem. While the 
school board bears an official responsibility for the selection of 
teachers and the equipment furnished, the parents are not 
wholly free from responsibility. 

Many things attempted in the schools are not of great value 
in themselves from an educational standpoint. The school 
teacher may not know as much about the agriculture she is 
compelled to teach as most of the parents whose children go to 
her, but itisa great mistake for parents to ridicule the teacher 
in the presence of the children. The main thing attempted by 
a@ real teacher is to interest the children in school work. That 
interest may be gained by something that to the parents seems 
waste of time, and of no educational value. But if it holds the 
interest so that other things of real value can be taught, then 
these things have their place. 

The best of teachers cannot interest children in the solids of 
education alone. Other things of seeming unimportance are 
necessary to hold the school together long enough so that better 
things may take root in the child mind. Your binder twine is 
important tho of no value as a part of the harvest. It must be 
insect proof and well tied or the valuable grain it holds will be 
lost. 

The value of a teacher lies in her ability to interest and 
thereafter instruct the children under her care. We believe 
that the consolidated schools need rural-minded teachers— 
teachers who understand farm life and can enter wholeheartedly 
into teaching rural children. Boys need good wholesome men 
teachers who can meet any man in the community and com- 
mand respect because of their mental, moral and physical 
fitness. 


MINORITY DICTATORSHIP 
ERE is a crisis in this country that ought to be as in- 
tolerable in peace time as in war time. What is to come of 
a situation where a very small percentage of labor can tie up 
the business of a nation and cause suffering to all, including 
themselves and families? Can it be legislated against? Ex- 
perience says no. 

The railroads are the arteries of our commerce. Coal is just 
as essential. Labor in these two essential industries is on strike. 
Hundreds of thousands of men are sacrificing wages far above 
prewar days in order to maintain the war wage as nearly as 
possible. They are living on their war chest in misery that they 
would decry as persecution if forced upon them by employers. 
Such is the spirit of heroic sacrifice for a cause. 

The rail strikers brought upon themselves a reduction in 
wages by a sabotage system of time wasting thru certain rules 
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ch the labor board as well as the rail officials found inex- 
sable. If farm labor should organize with similar rules there 
iid be a man to feed the cow after another man had brought 
from pasture, one to milk her, and unother to clean the barn, 
ch specialized as feeder, herdsman, milker and chamberman! 
You can imagine how long farmers would hire men to help them. 
But just such rules have prevailed in some classes of organized 
bor, all of which enhances the cost of living. The miners in- 
that the eperators be their union bookkeepers for them, 
ecking out of each man’s pay his union dues and paying it to 
‘union. The operators care little whether the wages be high 
iow. They pass the cost on to the consumer, but they do 
ject to the “check off.” 
Only about ten percent of labor is unionized, yet this minor- 
seems able to make all the rest of labor, all the farmers and 
the consumers, suffer without transportation or coal when- 
r they see fit to strike. We fail to see how all the rest of 
ion labor, threatened to be thrown out of employment by 
e closing of factories, will tolerate the strike, yet they take 
r martyrdom with good grace. 
No thinking person wants labor to go back to prewar wages. 
Let them keep a higher standard of living gained by higher 
ges. No one would object very seriously if they even main- 
ed war wages if there wasaspirit of willingness to work and 
rm the wage. But war wages with war slacking in output are 
tolerable when a nation wants to get back to a settled state 
in. The rest of the people deserve some consideration. They 


vay the billls. 


THE PRIMARY AND POLITICAL FREEDOM 
HERE is propaganda out to create an unfavorable opinion 
of the primary system. The political bosses want to get 
ck in control of the voters when candidates are selected for 
fice. As faulty as the primary may be, it should be held as 
» greatest heritage of a free government. 
In this connection we call attention to the annulment of this 
dom thru the un-American acts of the committee on rules 
the house. That committee defies not only the house but 
ngress and all the people. If the bosses want any piece of 
rislation killed they assign it to the committee on rules where 
s pigeon-holed. Even the chairman of this committee has 
rogated unto himself the power to veto the demands of the 
mmittee in refusing to report out to the house whatever he 
oses to keep from it, and the house has backed him up in it 
their votes. 
if the house is going to allow a committee or the chairman of 
mmitee to be sole judge of what legislation this country 
ls, then we have gained nothing by the primary ballot. In 
it case we may as well let politcal bosses run the country 
im the beginning, for they do it in the end anyway. 
What is needed now is a publie sentiment to back up the 
mary system with still greater power to the people, clear 
wn to the last committee chairmanship and the rules that 
vern the house and senate of the United States. 


THE MERCHANT MARINE 
A VAST amount of propaganda on both sides of the ships 
. subsidy question has flooded the editorial offices of the 
intry. It would take nearly all of an editor’s time to read it 
und when he was thru he would discover that most of it has 
en chasing around in a circle, getting nowhere so far as new 
rgument is concerned. There has been much misrepresenta- 
in of the facts. 
\ great deal has been said in the past concerning the slipshod 
nner in which American made goods have been packed for 
erseas shipment. One would think that no one but the 
nglish, German or Japanese shippers knew how to build a 
iipping crate. There was the evidence—the foreign goods came 
ru in fine shape, but the American goods were damaged in 
pment, due to faulty packing. Naturally foreign buyers 
referred to buy where the goods came thru best. 
The secret of this is that American goods were shipped in 
reign ships, handled by foreign deck and wharf hands, and 
irposely handled so roughly that no shipping crate could 
tand the journey. These same men handled the goods of their 
wn countrymen so that they were not damaged. It was a 


black eye to American manufacturers. 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


‘ 


If we had an American merchant fleet our .goods would be 
handled by American seamen and dock hands and receive the 
careful handling they deserve. This would end the complaint 
against American shipping crates and damaged goods upon 
receipt in foreign markets. It is perfectly natural that foreign 
ships should be in no hurry to get American goods into a com- 
petitive field. Delays in port, on one excuse and another, are 
easily provided. Where speed is an object to reach a foreign 
market and only foreign ships are available, it should not be 
expected that American goods will be rushed in ahead of 
foreign goods. Human nature controls business. 

If we had our own ships we would find a great difference in 
the appearance of our goods when they arrive in a foreign port, 
and a great difference in the speed of delivery, which is an im- 
portant factor in competitive business. When the farmers get 
into the exporting game thru the United States grain growers 
this will become apparent. 

It is costing Uncle Sam about $50,000,000 a year to support 
the government-owned merchant fleet built for war purposes. 
The subsidy proposed will cost less by several millions, and 
private owners will have the worry and upkeep of the fleet. 
Uncle Sam did not run the railroads with a saving to the 
shippers. It was a very costly experiment in transportation. 
Uncle Sam cannot run a merchant fleet as cheaply as private 
owners can. “More business in government and less govern- 
ment in business’ was the slogan of President Harding when 
elected. If congress will follow that cue we will all be thankful. 
It is not so much a question of subsidy as a question of meeting 
conditions as they are and making the best of a bad bargain. 


THE TARIFF TANGLE 

E cannot help but feel that it would have been far better 

for the farmers in the long run to have sat on the sidelines 
of the tariff debate and been in a position to demand certain 
needed reforms rather than to have hastily jumped in and de- 
manded an emergency tariff that gave no noticeable benefits. 
For nearly a half century the farmers have been fed on tariff 
bunk so as to gain their votes. They have helped the manufac- 
turer put over tariff schedules that have had no basis of sound 
economic fact. ‘Tariffs have been based solely upon getting 
all each manufacturer could for his particular line. 

Had the farm bloc been instructed to demand a nonpartisan 
tariff commission to act as referee on all tariff schedules, the 
tariff would have received an honest and scientifie adjustment 
and the time of congress would have been used to better purpose 
than a selfish squabble over tariff rates that cannot be fair to 
any industry when thus levied. The business interests of the 
whole country have been in an uncertain position all these 
months because so much depends upon the tariff rates fixed. 

By yielding to the demands of the farmers for tariffs which 
they thought might be of benefit, the farm bloc has not been 
in a position to fight the unduly high tariffs demanded by 
manufacturers. They who live in glass houses cannot throw 
stones. So the farmers have been asking that their tariffs be 
raised to alevelwith the already too high tariff wall of the manu- 
factuerer. The whole structure is top heavy. It is dangerous 
to trade. We predict that within a few months after passage of 
the present bill thewhole countrywill be up in arms against the 
rising cost of living under the new tariff, and asking for re- 
adjustment of the schedules, Such was the fate of the Payne- 
Aldrich tariff bill. The present schedules are higher than 
were the Payne-Aldrich schedules. 

The great need is to take the tariff out of politics. It is no 
longer a partisan issue. It is purely a selfish issue, with poli- 
ticians worried over its intricacies. It is a job for expert 
economists and not for politicians. The farmers missed an 
opportunity to do the nation a great service by demanding 
that the tariff be taken out of politics. They should have pro- 
claimed that they would take a chance that their interests 
would be given fair treatment by a tariff commission. 


And why is the American Fertilizer Association so sure that 
Henry Ford cannot make fertilizer any cheaper than it has 
been made. If the Ford scheme will not work, the fertilizer 
manufacturers are not out anything. They seem to be worried 
tho lest the.government gives Ford the contract at Muscle 
Shoals. 
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ROADS THAT SERVE THE PUBLIC 


Why Wisconsin Ranks at the Top in Road Building 


ODERN methods of travel and transportation are putting 
M a great strain upon our highways. Inventors and im- 
provers of motor vehicles have made much faster 
progress than the road builders—at least they have succeeded 
in making much heavier drafts upon the money of the country. 
In recent years, however, a new impetus has been given to 
the building and maintaining of highways and methods have 
been dev eloped that reduce the amount of labor required and 
make it possible to keep the road in good condition continu- 
ously . 

In the middle west Wisconsin is coming to be known as a 
state that can furnish lessons to the road builder. Parties 
of road experts, county commissioners and just plain citizens 
from nearby states have been making frequent trips over the 
state and county highway systems and conferring with the 
officials to learn what it is that is making the Badger state 
roads so much better than the highways thruout much of the 
country. - 

The system of maintenance employed in Wisconsin is at- 
tracting moresattention than any other phase of the road 
question. To be sure the state passed a law in compliance with 
the Federal Aid Highway act in order to obtain federal assist- 
ance in building roads. This law has been amended and the 
state engineers of the highway commission now believe that 
Wisconsin has the most constructive road legislation in the 
middle west. It provides for a state truck highway system not 
to exceed 7,500 miles to connect all county seats and all places 
having a popula- 
tion of 5,000 or 
more. All federal 
funds and at least 
fifty percent of 
the state and 
county funds are 
available each 
year under the 
state aid law until 
the entire 7,500 
miles are finished. 
‘‘Approximately 
seventy-five per- 
cent of our auto- 
mobile license 
fees are placed 
in the state trunk 
highway mainten- 
ance fund and are 
used for the main- 
tenance of the 
state trunk -sys- 
tem,” says Mr. 
J. T. Donaghey, maintenance engineer of the Wisconsin high- 
way commission. ‘The other twenty-five percent is returned 
to the counties on the basis of the cars owned in the county and 
must be used for maintaining the secondary or county trunk 
systems. In 1921 we will have approximately $2,500,000 on the 
state trunk system and $1,500,000 on the secondary or county 
trunk systems. The state trunk system comprises at the 
present time 7,500 miles and the county trunk systems around 
5,000 miles. All counties have not adopted a secondary or 
county trunk system, but the majority have and they are 
maintaining the county trunk systems by patrol maintenance 
in just as efficient manner as the state system is maintained. 

“We believe that the system is both effective and cheap. 
However, the state trunk highway maintenance fund is not 
sufficient to adequately maintain the system in all the counties. 
Certain heavy traffic counties, and especially those that have 
built a large mileage of macadam roads in the early days, must 
appropriate additional sums for the maintenance work on 
the state trunk system in their counties. This is included 
in the amounts given, and will probably give us an average on 
the state trunk system for 1921 of $300 or more a mile. The 
average available for 1920 was about $250 a mile. 

“Tt is not possible to maintain our earth roads and light gravel 
surfacings for heavy truck traffic, and we expect that the com- 
ing session of the legislature. will make it illegal to haul on 
any particular kind of road a load that is heavy enough to dam- 
age it beyond reasonable repair. It certainly is not right to al- 
low ten-ton loads to be hauled on a road constructed for a two- 
ton load, because there are very few of the heavier loads to be 
hauled and a very small percentage of the people using the high- 
ways will be benefited by the heavy load and a very large per- 
centage would be discommoded by the destruction done to the 
road surface.” 

In Wisconsin the counties must keep up all the roads within 
their borders, including the parts of the state trunk system. 
The work on the state roads is paid for by the state upon’ the 
presentation of vouchers, providing the amount is not greater 
than the share of the funds due to that particular county. 

In counties where the stone and gravel macadam roads have 
been badly worn it has been necessary for the county boards to 





The Wisconsin organization insures @ close watch over the condition of all roads 


appropriate extra funds until the roads were brought back into 
good condition. In many counties the boards have been so we!] 
satisfied with the results obtained under the state trunk high- 
way law that they have provided funds for maintaining second- 
ary or county trunk systems in at least thirty counties. 

The law provides for the marking and signing of the whole 
road system with mile posts, danger signs, patrol section signs, 
county line signs, and direction signs. The state highw 
commission has adopted standard markers and will provide 
stencils carrying the words “County Trunk.” The state high- 
ways are marked with numbers and the county trunk highways 
are designated by letters so that there will be no confusion. 

The feature of Wisconsin’s highway policy that has attracted 
the most attention from outside the state is the partol system 
of maintenance. In addition to the patrol there are small gangs 
for reconstruction and heavy repair work. 

The patrolman is the most important man under this system. 
He bears the responsibility for the condition of the roads. 
He keeps up the road in his section and any other help needed 
for maintenance is under his supervision. Patrol sections into 
which the state roads are divided in each county are from 
six to eight miles in length. In the northern counties the patrol 
season is about seven months and in the southern counties eight 
months. During this period the patrolman devotes all his time 
to the work. The Commission endeavors to pay wages that are 
high enough to attract good men. Each patrolman must furnish 
a satisfactory team and wagon. The county ae a light 

ylade grader, 
road planer, 
plow, slip 
scraper and any 
other tools 
needed. 

There is noth- 
ing slipshod 
about this sys- 
tem. Those in 
authority in the 
counties and 
state know at 
all times just 
what is being 
done on the 
roads. The pa- 
trolman reports 
daily and 
monthly to the 
county high- 
way commis- 
sioner the hours 
worked and 
their distribution. He does not recieve his pay until his report 
is in. The monthly reports are sent by the county commis- 
sioner to the division engineer’s office and show the cost and 
distribution of labor and material used on each section. 

There are small gangs arganized in each county for doing 
special kinds of work. For instance, there are gangs for apply- 
ing surface treatments, for heavy blade grader work, for 








searifying and shaping up old gravel roads and macadam, 


and for resurfacing. In counties where there is a large mileage 
of state road and a county system and where ten to forty-five 
potrolmen are employed the Commission thinks it would be 
advisable to have a maintenance superintendent unless there is 
an assistant commissioner to help with the work. 

The patrol system of maintenance has almost stopped the 


waste that formerly resulted from the failure to repair at the 


right time good roads that had cost much money. The present 
organization of the road work of the state insures a close watch 


over the condition of all roads. The state is divided into eight 
divisions comprising from seven to eleven counties each. A 
division engineer has his office at a central point. Assistant 
engineers have charge of the construction and maintenance, but 


the patrolman has direct charge of the work on his section of 


road. If it is possible to so arrange it a patrolman will have only 
one kind of road to look after, that is gravel, dirt, macadam or 
concrete. 


A great deal of care is exercised in the selection of men for 


patrol work. Men are wanted who will have the interest 
of the traveling public in mind at all times. To help them keep 
the public in mind the bonus system has been adopted. Men 
are also rated after inspection of their sections as excellent, good, 
fair or poor. At the close of the maintenance season each 
patrolman who has adequately kept up his section is allowed 
an extra five dollars for every month of service that year. 


If you will read the qualifications expected in a patrolman 


and the duties he must perform you will know why Wisconsin 
is becoming known for good roads and a good road system. He 
must have more than ordinary ability. He must be honest, 
sensible, even-tempered, healthy, a good worker, and willing to 
learn. “He must have brains,” says the Commission, “and 
must demonstrate to the public that (Continued on page 55 




















WHAT DOES YOUR CHILD STUDY? 





Some Attempts to Eliminate the Traditional and Useless from the Schools 


By G. M. WILSON 


HE school, like the church, is 
I strongly intrenched in tradi- 
tions and makes adjustments 
to modern conditions very slowly. 
But changes do come and it is fre- 
quently people outside of the schools 
that do most to secure desirable 
changes. Before the American 
revolution Rousseau, in Franc e, 
condemned the teaching of 
useless Latin to thousands Of 
young boys from nine to 
fourteen or fifteen years old, 
and his efforts did help in 
ecuring modern subjects in 
the schools. In the middle 
of the last century, Herbert 
Spencer, in England, and a 
few years earlier, Benjamin 
Franklin, in America, waged 
vigorous Campaigns for more useful material in the schools. But 
has remained for the present generation to apply scientific 
ethods to the determination of school studies and their proper 
content. 

Spelling was one of the first studies investigated. ‘How 

iny words do we need to know how to spell?” asked Dr. 
Leonard P. Ayres of the Russell Sage Foundation, ‘‘and what 
are the words?” In trying to find an answer he tabulated over 
24,000 words from personal and business letters. He found that 
forty-three words made up one- 
half of the aggregate of all these 

rds, and that 542 words made 
up seven-eighths of all the 
words. There were only 2,001 
separate words all told. Now 
this was quite surprising when 
t is remembered that the school 

ellers of just a few years ago 

mntained from 10,000 to 15,000 
words. If mature people in 
writing personal and business 
letters need only 2,000 words, 
why should little children be 
required to learn to spell 10,000 
or more words? It vas particu- 
irly foolish since most of the 

rds were not really under- 
tood, and so were soon for- 
gotten anyway. 

Che study of spelling by Dr. 
Ayres was made only nine years 
go and was soon confirmed by a 
much more extensive study of 

writing vocabulary of chil- 

n by Dr. W. F. Jones of the university of South Dakota 
He found that sixty-three percent of all the mistakes pupils 

ike in spelling are made on one hundred rather simple words 

that are difficult to spell. He found that there were very few 
en of the brightest eighth grade pupils who had as many as 

2,000 words in their writing vocabulary. He recommended 

that the word lists in spellers be very greatly reduced. And his 
idy, together with the previous study by Dr. Ayres, carried 
nviction to the minds of school men and school book pub- 
shers. The old spellers are going out and are being replaced 
y new ones with word lists rarely exceeding 3,500 words. How 

is it in your school, Mr. Patron—are your children still suffering 

the tortures of the old spelling grind? 

As school men in Iowa and elsewhere generally know, I have 
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been abie to reduce the tortures of 
school children considerably thru my 
studies in arithmetic. This subject in 
the past has contained many topics 
that were useless and at the same time 
very difficult for children. No 
one except the doctors and the 
prescription clerks need to 
know apothecaries’ weight 
and yet all the children ha 
to learn the table and solve 
problems in it. Many other 
useless topics, now omitted 
from the best texts and the 
best schools were also taught, 
such as troy weight, foreign 
money, ratio and proportion, 
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with time, mensuration, cube 
root, and the metric sy ‘stem. 

My method of determining the useful processes in arithmetic 
was to find out what processes were being used by adult men 
and women. If grown people have much use for a process, it 
must be useful and should be taught to c hildren ; if they have no 
use for a process, why teach it to children? Nearly 15,000 adult 
problems were collected, mostly from parents. They were from 
country districts, small towns, and even from larger cities like 
Marshalltown, Sioux City, Topeka and Duluth. All occupa- 
tions are represented, from abstractors, actors, and architects 
to watchmen, well-diggers and 
wood workers. But the largest 
numbers are from the more com- 
mon occupations like farmers 
housekeepers, merchants, an 
laborers. The results of the 
study are therefore representa- 
tive. 

What are the useless processes? 
This question can be answered 
with assurance, for in all the 
15,000 problems of parents re- 
ported, there were no problems 
in any of the following processes : 

Greatest common divisor, least 
common multiple, long confus- 
ing problems in common frac- 
tions, complex and compound 
fractions, reductions in denomi- 
nate numbers, tables of folding 
paper, foreign money, survey- 
ors’ measure, addition, subtrac- 
tion, multiplication or division of 
compound number, troy weight, 
longitude and time, cases two or 
three in percentage, compound interest, annual interest, true 
discount, exchange, neither domestic nor foreign, partnership 
with time, ratio and proportion, most of mensuration, all the 
difficult parts, cube root, the metric system. 

Some of these processes are used by a few people but are not 
in such general use as to justify their being taught to all chil- 
dren. Some processes of this kind are troy weight, foreign 

exchange, cube root. A process like true discount has never 
inom in commercial use; it has existed in the arithmetics only. 
Doubtless the metric system should be adopted in this country, 
but the power to do so is in the hands of congress. Until con- 
gress makes the metric system the standard for this country, 
pupils will prof more by spending their time on other topics 
or entirely different subjects. If the (Continued on page 26 
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BIRDSEYE VIEWS OF FAR 


° : | Along the River Rhine 


pe So By JAMES T. NICHOLS 











Nichols, the traveler, has crossed the Atlantic fifteen times and made 
one trip around the world. He has rambled thru more than thirty 
foreign lands and is still going. His stories are based on actual experience 








HOUSANDS of the visi- 
tors to the passion play 


this season are availing 

themselves of the opportunity 
to see the famous river Rhine. 
In 1910 the writer went from 
Oberammergau to Munich and 
from there to this famous river. 
The day spent on the river will 
never be forgotten. As but few 
of our readers can take the trip 
and as the last contingent of our own American soldiers are just 
returning from this portion of Germany, it is fitting that we 
have a description of this country this month. 

lo get a look at the Rhine is almost like getting a look at two 
thousand years of history. Civilization, like the earth, has its 
days and nights, and in looking at the Rhine we get a glimpse 
of both. For four long years the allies struggled to get across 
this river and we ought to be familiar with the territory that 
cost such a tremendous sacrifice : 

Someone has said that the river Rhine has had four distinct 
periods. First, there was the antediluvian epoch, voleanoes; 
second, the ancient historical epoch, when Caesar shone: third, 
the marvelous epoch when Charlemagne triumphed; fourth, the 
modern historical epoch when 
Germany wrestled with France 





during the war the writer 
thought of this tower and 
wondered if the ruler who was 
so heartless and unmerciful 
would ever get his just dues as 
did the man who died such a 
horrible death in the Mouse 
Tower ages ago. 

As the story goes, a man by 
the name of Hatto, who was 
Archbishop of Mayence, was 
ambitious, heartless and very cruel to the poor. He imposed 
heavy taxes upon all, built this tower on the island that 
might hold up every ship passing along and exact heavy t 
There came a very bad harvest and this man bought up all t! 
surplus grain and stored it in his granaries. Then came a famin: 
that spread misery among the poor. These people implor 
Hatto to let them have enough to keep them from starving, but 
he refused to sell except at such an exorbitant price that nom 
of them could buy. 

One day a crowd of these starving people came to his pala 
erying for food, just as Hatto and his guests were sitting dow: 
to a luxurious banquet. When the ragged mob of starving mer 
women and children, with pale faces, threw themselves at his 
feet pleading for food, this 
heartless monster promised 
each of them all the corn they 








when Napoleon for a time 


held sway. Each of these 
ages, or epor hs, has been 
rreater than the one before. 


E 

B it the World W r has adds d 
another epoch which is stil 
greater the mighty struggle 
between autocracy and democ- 
racy, the former crushed for- 
ever and the latter proclaiming 
freedom and liberty to ll na- 
One of the striking things 
out this river is the ruins of 
ery many old castles along its 
banks At every turn of the 
river there was one of these 
lortresses, ior that is really 
what thev were At one point 
within a few miles there are 
twenty-nine of these old ruins 
which can be seen from the 
boat Chere are many others 
in the hills, so it is said. Life 
in the old days must have*been a perpetual struggle. An old 
lord or bishop would build one of these castles and take into it 
eno igh food to last a generation, then close up all entrances, 
place watchmen upon the walls and perhaps live for years 

t leaving the castle 

I visited one of these old ruins that covers several acres of 
ground. A great wall eighteen feet thick was built around it 
vas the bank of the river, the castle being 
built on a rocky bluff three hundred feet or more above the 
water. On the sides next to land a great moat was near the 
wall and from the gate a bridge with mighty hinges on one end. 
This bridge could be swung up to the wall after the gate was 
closed. It was impossible to get a battering ram near the wall, 
ind in those days there were no other implements of war 
gh to break thru the solid masonry In each castle 
there were one or more high towers for the watchmen and here 





ind on one side Vv 


ld feudal lords defied all enemies 
The castle at Heidelberg is said to be the most magnificent 
of any along the Rhine. The ivy-clad walls to be seen today 
of vast proportions. Inside the walls were many buildings. 


One of these was three or four stories high and was richly 
dorned with marvelous sculpturing. The statues, allegorical 
ires, medallions of the heads of great men, pictures, docu- 
coins, relies, weapons, armor and ornaments, all are 
rful to behold. In the cellar was the famous “Big Tun,” 
a monster cask which would hold fifty thousand gallons of wine. 
\ platform has been built on the top of this huge barrel and 
this is as large as the floor of a good sized room. Another cask 
in the same castle would hold ten thousand gallons. The great 
watch tower is ninety feet in diameter and the walls are twenty- 
one feet thick 
Everyone has heard of Bingen on the Rhine. Just below 
Bingen in the middle of the river is a lonely island upon’ which 
s located the world-famous Mouse Tower. Around this tower 


cluster memories which make one shudder. Hundreds of times 





The Castle Sonneck, on the Rhine. 


wished if they would go out- 
side the town toa barn. Over- 
joyed at this promise, the 
crowd rushed to the barn, but 
when they were all inside the 
doors were locked and the 
building set on fire. The 
screams of the people were so 
terrible that they were heard 
at the bishop’s’ palace, and he 
said to his guests, ‘Listen? how 
the mice are squealing among 
the corn. This eternal begging 
is at an end at last. May the 
mice bite me if it is not true. 

3ut this is not the end of the 
story. Out of the burning barn 
came multiplied thousands of 
mice. They came to the 
palace, entered every room, 
and at last attacked the 
bishop himself. He was seized 
with horror, fled to the river, 
boarded a boat and was soon in his tower on the island. But 
the mice followed him, gnawed their way into the tower and 
attacked the bishop again. It soon became a life-and-deat} 
struggle between the cruel Hatto and the mice, but they finally 
killed him and devoured his body. A more horrible death can 
hardly be imagined. 

The legend of the Seven Mountains is also very interesting. 
In olden times the river flowed thru a great lake, and the people 
lived in fear as the river often overflowed, destroying their crops. 
So they sent a messenger into the country of the giants begging 
them to come and bore a channel thru the mountains. One day 
seven giants appeared with gigantic shovels and made a gap 
thru the mountains. Soon the waters came raging thru and 
the lake dried up. The people were so grateful to the giants 
that they brought them rich treasures which they had taken 
from their mines, after which the big men shouldered their 
shovels and went back to their own land. The heaps of rocky 
ground the giants left were so large that they called them the 
Seven Mountains. 

Ruins of the old Roman road are still to be seen in many 
places along the Rhine. My, what road builders were those old 
tomans! I have ridden for miles on some of these famous 
roads near old Rome and altho having been in constant use for 
two thousand years one of them at least is perhaps the best 
paved highway in Europe today. The old Romans were also 
sticklers for good water and they built aqueducts as far from 
Rome as the Rhine country. Traces of the old aqueduct from 
Cologne to Treves are seen in more than twenty villages to 
this day. 

After a long but wonderful day’on the Rhine, I reached the 
city of Cologne in the evening tired out. But early the next 
morning, even before the building was open for visitors, th 
great cathedral was reached. This is said to be the most mag- 
nificent Gothic edifice inthe world. Its lofty towers are more 
than five hundred feet high, and (Continued on page 24 
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BAMBOOZLED BY BOOZE 


The Second of a Series of Articles on National Prohibition 
By ALSON SECOR 


RUTH is stranger than fiction,”’ writes Samuel G. Blythe 
in the Saturday Evening Post of December 11, 1920, “‘but 
the illicit liquor business is stranger than both. Forty 
men writing for forty days could not tell a tenth of the story 
of it. ° 
“It comprehends lawbreaking in a hundred different ways, 
from vast and organized smuggling by land and by sea to bur- 
glaries where one bottle is secured. It has to do with murders; 
with debaucheries of officials; with contemptuous defiance of the 
law by otherwise correct citizens; with evasionsin restaurants 
nd by drug stores and doctors; with death from toxic mixtures; 
with battle; with corrupt police; with corrupter revenue 
gents; with theft and terrorization. It deals with the highly 
respectable housewives who brew and distill various liquors in 
their kitchens; withthe pollution of sacramental wines; with 
ncreased drunkenness among drinking men and women; with 
crimes of violence, with drugs and dopesters; with a huge and 
defiant underworld that makes, steals, deals in and grafts on 
illicit booze of all sorts. 
“It tells of counterfeiting official stamps, seals, permits, 
documents and signatures; of 
ging of labels and revenue 


the statement of Mr. Fitzmorris, the chief of police in Chicago, 
that fifty percent of the men under his command are engaged 
in the illegal sale and transport of liquor. And it has already 
been brought home by sworn evidence to a hundred ofethem. 
At the same time one reads of the nightly procession along the 
roads leading to New York, of furniture vans loaded with hquor 
which the police are well paid to leave alone. 

“During dinner at a famous roof restaurant in that city, as 
Lord Northcliffe testifies, the customary cocktails were served, 
and ‘for the rest, champagne flowed as it has never done in 
London since the war began. * * * The central fact in all this 
variegated riot of profiteering, corruption, law breaking and self- 
poisoning is that things are not better, but infinitely worse 
than they have ever been since prohibition became the law of 
the United States, and that after twenty months of it, the thing 
is revealed in that worst of iegislative disasters, a law of uni- 
versal application which the government in spite of the most 
vigorous efforts, is unable to enforce. * * * 

“Fitzmorris declares that in Chicago there is more drunken- 
ness than there ever was; more deaths from liquor; more of 

every evil attributable to the 
use of liquor than in the days 





stamps; of refilling and substi- 
tutions of incredible ingenuity; 
of frauds as barefaced as they 
are numerous; of a curb mar- 
ket in New York where booft- 
leggers dealt in both real and 
forged permits; of extortion; 
and of assault, battery, fake 
seizures, resales, cheats in- 
numerable and dishonesty 
rampant. It tells of men going 
blind; of men dying from drink- 


before prohibition. Lord 
Northcliffe says: ‘It is not 

leasant to see American 
friends with long and distin- 
guished public records locking 
their door in club or hotel and 
producing a flask. Prohibi- 
tion as I saw it at work is not 
the right solution of the drink 
problem.’ ”’ 

England does not want to 
go dry. The liquor interests 





ing poisonous stuff; of hotel 
bellboys trafficking in venom- 


will see to it that such stories 
gain currency here so that 








ous concoctions that poison 
and paralyze; of great organi- 
zations for the distribution of 
llicit liquor; of robberies of 
bonded warehouses; of com- 
plaisance by public officials in 
these robberies; of hawking 
ibout the seized liquors by 
revenue agents; of frenzied 
drinking when smail supplies 
re obtained; of the making of 
fake medicinal preparations 
that arein reality cheap liquors; 
of a nationwide wave of law 
breaking and law evasion and 
all the crimes that follow in 
the wake of attempts to make 
money by violating the law. 
“It is the story of a few 
hundred men trying to stop 
the law breaking of many mif 








they may be quoted abroad. 
But I hazard a guess that 
England will be dry in ten 
years. I was over there during 
the war when they had certain 
restrictions on the sale of 
liquor. English law is law. 
They do not monkey with it. 
You could not beg, bribe, or 
steal a drink during the hours 
when the law said the bars 
should be closed. Their pro- 
found respect for law in Eng- 
ly land will make it easier to en- 
Yi, o,-° force prohibition when they 
Yh ban” i get it—and they are going to 
Am Y it get it sooner than they think, 
{ S 144 or we are not going to repeal 
or put any loopholes in the 

b Volstead law. Our example 
=i will influence the world. 








lions of men and women and 
of a nationwide determination 
to haveliquor—to steal, make 
it, suai it, sell it, buy it, 
drink it—and often open and always defiant contempt for 
national prohibition in all its aspects.” 

A dark blue haze seems to have settled down upon a nation 
that thought it could be more sober and virtuous than the rest. 

jut Mr. Blythe has stated the truth. The story of America’s 
venture into national sobriety would cover all these phases of 
life. It is a complete dictionary of crime that he has compiled. 
Wm. G. Shephard, in the Cosmopolitan of December, 1921, says: 

“Studying the stages thru which we have passed, any investi- 
gator who follows the liquor trail thru the United States today 
as I have; who feels public opinion and then drops into the 
hootleggers vorld to converse with its hardy, daredevil but 
richly paid members, must realize that unless there is shortly 
a change of sentiment in the United States, prohibition in the 
United States is done for.” 

You may be sure we are being watched by other nations. 
Some get their views correctly from creditable sources, but most 
of the news that goes abroad in the press is sensational stuff 
with which we are familiar—tales of violation but not of en- 
foreement. The October 1, 1921, issue of the Saturday Review 

England) editorially says concerning prohibition in the United 
States: 

“The present week, like most weeks for a very long time past, 
has brought out new evidence to show that the social conse- 
quences of prohibition in the United States are worse than any- 
thing anticipated by its fair-minded critics. In some respect 
they are going beyond what was foretold by its interested 
opponents. * * * The Federal authorities are now investigating 





Mirage, reflection or just an hallucination? 


Darling in Des Moines Register In the face of such condi- 
tions can we expect submission 
to the Volstead law? Louis 
Graves, describing his investi- 
gations in Atlantic Monthly (April, 1921) says: | ; 

“In the states that I have visited (Pennsylvania and North 
Carolina), including others than these, the disregard of the 
national prohibition law, encouraging as it does a contempt for 
law in general, seems to many observers to constitute an evil 
that outweighs any incidental benefits. Everywhere one goes, 
one finds a striking lack of moral sanction behind national = 
bition. Not even the strictest citizens look upon it with real 
respect. Persons who earn money by violating the Volstead 
act are considered low folks and are despised accordingly, but 
those who violate it for other than financial reasons are not 
condemned at all. Rather is their cleverness applauded.” 

We all know that it is not fair to attribute all crime to the 

rohibition spree that the nation is now indulging in. The war 
Leuasel the moral plane thruout the world. Men had been under 
military restraint so long that they cut loose when released 
from service, just as any orderly, dignified body of men held 
long in a convention will cut loose and forget themselves in a 
riot of fun if somebody will start something. The lack of 
employment and the scarcity of money has driven many to 
crime. Strikers have been less violent than with open saloons. 

Nor is it fair to credit all the good things to prohibition. We 
must allow for the prosperous times just following the war when 
we note the gain in bank clearings. However, had the saloons 
taken two billion dollars a year in pay for the drink bill, the 
banks would not have noticed such a gain in working men’s 
deposits. The careful estimators whom I expect to quote have 
taken into account these factors. (Continued on page 37 
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Hollow tile poultry house on farm of Luke Rositter, Winnebago county, Iowa. 


MAKING A HOME FOR BIDDY 


The Kind of a House, Not the Cost, Determines the Profits 


By C. A. GOSS 


NE may feed and manage the farm flock correctly; the 
breeding of the birds may be of the best and they may be 


from selected lay rs, but the greatest degree of success 
will not be obtained unless the birds are comfortably housed. 
It is a well-known fact among successful poultry raisers that 
proper housing is a prominent issue if consideration is to be 
given to winter egg production. Correct housing will cut the 
feed bill, reduce the labor in caring for the flock, insure them 
against disease, and above all put fruit in the egg basket. 


Chis is not a lecture It is nota comple te treatise on poultry 
housing. It will not answer all 
yur questions nor tell you all you 
iid know about poultry hous- 
g. Many of you are wondering 
as winter approaches whether 
old house is as good as it 
ould be made to he Ip your flock 
produce best results. Many more 
e expecting to build new houses 
d are asking what type is best 
pted to your needs and locality. 
Chis will attempt to help you to 


nswer these questions and aid 


1 to d your hens aid you in 

rn to a better living 

No matter what the type of 
house you build there are certain 


usites for its success It is not 
always the most expensive house 
that is the best. In fact, some of 
the most costly are the poorest. 
[The kind of house and not the 

st of the house determines the 


profit a flock will make There are certain essential re quire- 
ents common to all types of successful poultry houses in any 
mate. A poultry house to be entirely successful should fur- 
sh protection from drafts, dampness, filth and other causes 
discomfort, as well as from diseases and the larger enemies of 
fowls. A house of this character will provide ample floor space 
the fowls it s expected to accommodate, will admit sunlight 
d be easy to disinfect and keep clean. 

D ess is the great enemy of poultrymen. Dampness 
vors disease—roup, canker, colds and rheumatism. It indi- 
tes poor ventilation and lack of fresh air means tube rculosis, 
the most dreaded of all poultry ills. Tests show that a thousand 
pounds of hens need three times as much fresh air as does a 
thousand-pound cow if the oxidization of food is to be properly 











The Missouri poultry house. Mrs. Carter of Lincoln 
county, Mo., built one similar and obtained 
20 more eggs per hen in winter. 


carried on. Don’t whip the small poy who smashes out th 
window lights, if ample provision is not already made for th: 
entrance of fresh air. 

Sunlight is the best friend of poultrymen. Sunlight dries up 
dampness; it penetrates the dark corners where disease germs 
love to lurk, and destroys them. Sunlight kills the germs of 
cholera, chicken pox, septicemia and white diarrhoea. It warms 
and makes the house more pleasant, thus stimulating greater 
egg production in winter. 

The kind of a house then that your flock will appreciate is 
one that is amply ventilated with- 
out drafts so that the walls and 
floor are always dry and the air 
fresh, one that is light and sunny 
with plenty of windows, and one 
with ample floor space for fre 
exercise without crowding. You 
personally will appreciate a house 
that is conveniently arranged and 
easily cleaned and disinfected. A 
few alterations will often change 
the old house from a prison to a 
real home. I know of one corn- 
belt farmer who made an ideal 
laying house out of an unused hog 
house, a little second-hand lumber 
and some windows. Another put 
two sheds of different heights to- 
gether in such a way as to have a 
semi-monitor house of the type so 
well adapted to central cornbelt 
conditions. A few boards nailed 
on the north side, a hole cut in the 
south side or some good nests and roosts built may make your 
old house so that it will be healthy and comfortable. If you 
are building a new house, make it right. 

The variations in type of laying houses are legion. Like 
dwellings, the building of poultry quarters has been “every 
man to his own fancy” and the result tee been almost as many 
variations as there are individual farms. The type that will be 
economical and at the same time best suit the needs of the flock 
under your conditions is a matter for careful study. No one 
style is the best for all conditions. A few definite types have 
proved themselves adapted to certain climates and localities. 
While there is naturally some overlapping, the cornbelt divides 
itself into three sections so far as necessary variations in types 
of houses is concerned, and a relatively few standard styles 
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cCoy farm, Hamilton county, 
ri llow tile floor. /t 
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A scientifically ventilated house owned by John Kvasnicka, Steele 
county, Minn. It cost $950 and houses $25 birds—a cost of 
but $2.24 per bird 























Modified open front, shed roof house on a 
Dallas county, Iowa, farm. 


cover the needs of all localities. The shed-roof type is 
possibly the most universally used of all styles. Tightly built 
d well ventilated it is popular in the cold severe north; with 
open or curtained front it is equally popular in more moderate 
ites. The shed-roof type is cheap of construction. It is 
divided into sections for breeding stock or small laying 
inits. It adapts itself to the handling of stock of different ages 
“ ch is a desirable feature on farms where poultry is a sideline 
. | all birds must be housed in one building. Where large 
bers of birds are kept all feeding and care on the part of the 

P ttendant can be handled without leaving the building. When 
. tional space is needed it can be added on to the ends, thus 
g materials and expense. Future requirements is an im- 
int point to consider in building a home for the flock. 
the shed-roof house has 
severely criticized, one of the 
objections being that it is 
; ten too narrow. In a house less 
r n twelve feet in width, if the 
. ront is left open and the weather 
mes severe frosted combs are 

e sure to result. In a narrow 

se the sleeping quarters of the 

: is are liable to be drafty and 
Good success has been had 
\ houses up to twenty feet in 
th. On the other hand, if the 
se is made too wide sunlight 


ises of the shed-roof type. Sometimes an attempt is made to 
ercome an excessive width in the shed-roof type by increasing 
height in front for the entrance of sunlight. This opens the 
for another difficulty, however. A high roof leaves too 

h space over the roosts for the birds to heat, resulting in a 

i house. Excessive height is expensive of construction and 
lesirable. A house sufficiently high for the convenience 
the attendant is all that is necessary if other details of con- 

struction are right. 

\ type of house that is fast becoming popular in the central 
of the cornbelt is the semi-monitor. The main advantage 
this type of building is that it permits of greater width and 
re floor space per hen. Windows in the monitor allow sun- 
ht to reach the extreme back of the droppings boards and the 
en front in addition gives ample ventilation. The semi- 
nitor is primarily a laying house—it does not adapt itself 





| to subdivision for small breeding pens or stock of varying 
s. Built according to the Iowa plan it is twenty-two feet 
p and twenty-four feet long and will accommodate 150 hens. 





, not penetrate to thé back and 

e help of the best of all germi- 

a es is lost. Likewise, if open 

, houses are constructed too 
le the ventilation is liable to 

not of the best over the perches Shed roof house at the Minnesota experiment station. 

| here good fresh air at all times 
most desirable. Poultry build- 

ng experts now recommend fourteen feet as the best width for 


This shed roof type is used for breeding house by 
Charles Laros, Poweshiek county, Iowa. 


On account of the large floor area that is enclosed per 

of wall the semi-monitor is an economical house for large flocks 
altho possibly more expensive than the simple shed-roof type 
The interior of the semi-monitor permits of handy arrangement 
of equipment. The droppings boards and roosts are placed 
against the north wall. Small windows may be placed in this 
wall near the floor to insure plenty of light,under the droppings 
boards. A double row of nests along the east and west walls 
gives plenty of nest room for the capacity of the house. The 
open front to the house provides plenty of fresh air or can be 
supplemented by an adjustment of the windows in the gable. 
This type of house, with a cement floor over hollow tile is fitting 
admirably the needs of busy cornbelt farmers where the climate 
is not too severe for an open front type. In the southern part 
of the cornbelt, especially in Mis- 
souri, another type of house has 
sprung into popularity. This is 
known as the Missouri poultry 
house and was designed to meet 
the demand for a farm sized flock 
under conditions where winters 
are not severe and where summer 
comfort and sanitation are of 
greater moment. The standard 
Missouri house is twenty feet 
squaré and will accommodate 100 
to 150 hens, depending on the 
breed. The walls are five feet to 
the eaves and eleven feet high at 
the peak, the ridge of the roof 
running north and south with 
spans of equal size on either side. 
The door is on the south side, part 
of this side being open. Windows 
on the other three sides admit 
light from all directions. Because 
the light is so well distributed there is no encouragement to lay- 
ing of eggs on the floor and there is an even distribution of 
litter in scratching. When the windows are removed in summer 
excellent ventilation is obtained from all sides 

Joists are placed in the house just high enough to allow head 
room and over these are placed boards spaced two inches apart. 
The loft is then filled with straw; this acts as a sponge for absorb- 
ing moisture, thus keeping the house dryer. It likewise keeps 
the house warmer in winter and cooler in summer. The Muis- 
souri type house affords opportunity for caring for a large flock 
with a minimum of labor, on account of its compactness. It is 
possibly as economical in construction as any type of house and 
is a model which can easily be constructed from old buildings 
already on the place. 

In northern territory still a different type is necessary. Here 
the building must be built tight so there will be a minimum loss 
of heat thru the walls or roof and fresh air must be introduced 
by artificial means. The windows are kept closed. In con- 
structing houses for such conditions the walls are made double 
thickness with building paper between (Continued on page 66 
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This old house could very cheaply be made into 
a good poultry home. 
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An Illinois poultryman made this building into 
a good laying house. 
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HORSEPOWER WITHOUT HORSES 


The Gas Engine Is a Jack of All Trades About the Farm 


HE uses of the gas engine have multiplied tremendously 
within the past few years. New uses are being discovered 
every day and one of the most valuable of them promises 
to be that of producing electricity on farms and in similar 


isolated localities 


Combinations of gas engine and electric generator have today 


been so perfected that they can be installed 
anywhere about the premises, even in most 
out-of-the-way sections of the country, and 
here they can be operated by men or women 
or even the children of the household and 
electric service of a most satisfactory sort 
| be enjoyed ; 
Farm electric plants, these outfits are 
frequently called, for they are coming very 
rapidly into use on the farms and ranches 
of the American continent. There are 
other uses for these electric outfits, to be 
sure, but the need for electricity in farm 
tivities is so general that farm homes are 
dopting them as fast as the home owners 
ome to realize and appreciate the real bene- 
fits that these small plants bring and when 
they are really convinced that electric 
plants for the farm are a practical mechani- 
cal development and not an idle dream or a 
fad 
It helps, too, when those who ought to 
have electricity come to know that these 
plants are manufactured by substantial 
concerns, that are in the business to stay 
ind that the necessary features of service 
nd spare parts can be secured whenever 
the need may arise, as it must arise where 
the continued operation of any machine is 
involved. A popular type of electric plant 


today is the direct-connected outfit, with engine and generator 
mounted on the same main shaft. These make a convenient 
compact unit that can be installed anywhere about the premises. 
Che outfit usually includes a storage battery and a switchboard 


By F. J. ST. JOHN 


it is desired to carry current more than a few hundred {eet 
from the plant, a 110-volt plant is recommended. Very lar; 
sized copper wire will be needed to carry the low-voltage cur: 
any considerable distance and it is more economical to use | 


higher voltage in cases of this kind. 





A good argument for running 
water in the home. 


There is a wide variety of uses for electricity on the farm. (/ 


course the first will be for lighting. It is 
practical to connect up forty or fifty lig 
with the average farm plant, altho 
householder should understand that thie 
should not all be turned on at once for 4 
great length of time unless the plant is run- 
ning. In actual practice, of course, abo 
the farm home, only a half-dozen lights » 
be used ordinarily and these can be suppli: 
thru the evening, from the storage batter 
Electric power from the electric pl 
serves a number of valuable purpos: 
Washing, churning, cream separating, ru 
ning grindstone, root pulper, fanning n 
and other machines about the place, 
these operations can be performed with 
small motor, usually about one-quarter 
horsepower. Some of them, that ordina 
require two persons, can be done by « 
person and the motor. Others can be do: 
by the motor alone, but every time there 
a saving of hard work and of time. 
Pumping water with electric power is 
big improvement over the usual arrange- 
ment about the farm home. An electri 
pumping outfit may be automatic, storing 
water under pressure in a tank, starting to 
pump when a faucet is open and the pres- 
sure goes down, stopping automaticall) 
when the pressure in the tank is restored 


The electric pressure water system makes possible all the con- 
veniences of running water in the city home—water for the 
kitchen sink, for the bathroom and toilet, for laundry—an< 
besides it will supply the stock troughs and drinking cups at 


and generally is of thirty or.thirty-two volt capacity. Where the barn. All stock can have an abundance of water, any hour 


the gas engine that is a part of the plant is water-cooled, it is 


likely to be installed in 


of the day or night, absolutely protected from the elements and 


without the labor of pump- 
ing water or carrying it in 





basement or  frostproof 
house, otherwise the hopper 
must be drained against 
danger from freezing, or 
charged with an anti-freeze 
mixture. With the air- 
cooled engines, of course, 
no such precaution is neces- 
sary. 

Wattage capacity of the 
individual electric plant 
may range from 250 or 300 
up to 3,000 watts or more. 
The larger plants are apt to 
be found in higher voltage, 
probably 110, but the ex- 
perience of manufacturers 


shows that the most practical plants for the greatest number of 
uses will be the 32-volt outfits running from 750 to 1,250 watts. 
There are something under 300,000 farm electric plants in use 
today and the great majority of them will be found to be within 
the limits given. The low-voltage plant can be used very satis- 
factorily for serving buildings that are grouped close together 
as farm buildings are generally grouped. Where, for any reason, 





Left—Grandmother rests while the churning goes on. Center—A recent development 
extension of the crank shaft. 





Electricity can do every part of the laundry work. 


regular home. 


buckets. A dairy farmer in 
Wisconsin recently declared 
that the drinking cups in his 

‘dairy barn induced an in- 
creased milk flow from his 
herd of thirty cows, suffi- 
cient to pay for his electric 
water system in less than 
two years. 

As we said, while these 
outfits are commonly called 
farm electric plants, there 
are other important fields 
where they are being used 
with great success. For the 
summer home or camp, 


these individual electric plants are a source of much comfort. 
Too often, going into summer quarters means giving up the 
modern conveniences we accept as a matter of course in the 
With the electric plant all these conveniences 
can be enjoyed—electric lighting, running water, power for 
fans and sweepers, heat for the percolator and toaster and so on. 

Along with this, many owners of 


(Continued on page 7? 








in farm lighting plants is a pulley on an 
Right—Nobody has to turn the crank. 
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Victrola No. 240 
$115 
Mahogany or walnut 














complete musical satisfaction 


Every Victrola embodies the knowl- 
edge and experience of an organization 
engaged for a quarter-century in the 
sound-reproducing art. Victor Records 
represent moments of inspired achieve- 
ment in the life of some great artist. By 
using the Victrola and Victor records 
together you actually hear all the personal 
tone and interpretation which have made 
each artist famous. 

Victrolas $25 to $1500. New Victor 
Records demonstrated at all dealers in 
Victor products on the Ist of each 

month. write us for catalogs. 


* \< Vi ct rola 


"HIS MASTERS VOICE" REG. U.S. PAT.OFF. 
Important: Look for these trade-marks. Under the lid. On the label. 


Victor Talking Machine Company 


Camden, New Jersey 
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BULLDOG 


Pipeless 
Furnace 








Puts the Bulldog Pipeless 
Heater in Your Home 


If you are even thinking of a pipeless 
furnace, or any furnace, write for our 
free catalog. 


The Bulldog is one furnace you MUST in- 
vestigate. The true Pipeions furnace. 
Comes pletely erected A reall 

extraordinary development in heating. K 
distinct forward step. Built on the found- 
ation of common sense. Do not neglect to 
write for our catalog now before you forget. 


Two Hours 
to Install 


man knowing how to use a hammer 
and saw can make the installation in this 
time. Rectangular shape (one of the com- 
mon sense principles) allows passage 
through any door. The man desiring a 
warm, cheerful home at the very minimum 
of installation and fuelexpense cannot afford 
to consider the purchase of any furnace until 
he finds out about the Bulldog. So write. 


Fits Any 
Floor Height 


No matter what the depth of your basement 
or cellar may be — the Bulldog fits it. The 
adjustable caseing (another common sense 
feature) takes care of this. When you read 
our catalog we think you will agree that 
this alone should be sufficient to influence 
you to choose the Bulldog. 


So write today for our offer and our free 
catalog. Mail this coupon. 





womens B&bSON Bros, enue 


19th and California Sts., Dept. 2516 Chicago 
Without obligating me in any way, please send me 

our free catalog and $10 down offer on the Bull 
bog Pipelese Furnace, 


NGM... .00s0000 seecceeeeeees cones sescecescece eveces 


MOOT OEE. 2c ccccccceseccececececs 
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UTILIZING OUR STRAWSTACKS 

Burning strawstacks has been improved 
upon very materially at Maple Grove 
Farm, and on some other farms in this 
neighborhood. Last year at Maple Grove 
the straw was distributed over the wheat 
fields before they were plowed. This year 
the large stack was placed at the junction 
| of two draws that had begun to cut back 
| into the wheat field and is now leveling 

up the ground back of it, while with the 
other stack very liberal bedding of horses 
and cows has turned it into manure. 

Another farmer beds down his barnlot 
as well as his stalls. He keeps straw a foot 
deep all over his lots where his stock exer- 
cise when not in the pasture. This pre- 
vents mud, keeps them clean and saves 
the manure that is dropped outside. Very 
little leaching or washing away occurs, and 
a general cleaning up and distributing 
places this manure where it does good. 
Even the liquid manure will be absorbed 
and held, for decay is rapid owing to the 
presence of the soil bacteria in force in the 
old soil beneath the layers of straw. 

Another farmer drew all his straw away 
from the thresher out on his field as fast 
as it came from the blower, using rakes 
and drags, while another keeps his stacks 
open all the time so rains a. 
and they rot quickly. When reduced to a 
well-rotted mass he distributes on his fields. 

All of these methods of utilizing the 
straw are better than burning it or letting 
it lie in stacks for years without decaying 
as can be seen on many farms. The meth- 
od of rotting quickly by pulling the top 
open now and then, can be employed on 
any farm with little actual labor. The 
farmer here who does this uses a cable and 
a sort of grab hook and with his team he 
makes short work of it. The first year he 
| keeps the top on to give him bright, dry 
| bedding in abundance but with the new 

straw supply the rotting of the old begins. 
| Some farmers stack the straw in or near 
the feedlots where the cattle can get to it. 
I saw cows eating from the strawstack 
| last year when they had plenty of alfalfa 
| hay, and they ate deeply into it, too. It 
was a change. The straw here last year 
was far from bright, and it was mostly 
wheat straw at that. This year most of 
the straw on Maple Grove Farm will be 
oats, for all last year’s wheat ground was 
seeded to oats and clover, and stock will 
eat oats straw readily. i am convinced 
that oats straw to run to is valuable with 
alfalfa, for cows at least. 

One farmer makes his strawstack into a 
shed, letting the cows eatit as they will and 
at the same time get protection from winter 
windsandstorms. Hebuiltapoleframework 
' and when he threshed had thestrawstacked 
on this frame, and with alittle topping out 
had a dry, warm shed right in the middle 
of his supply of rough feed.—L. H., Kan. 
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FALL SEEDING OF ALFALFA 

August Lauck, a prominent farmer of 
Howard county, lowa, decided last {a]} 
that he wanted a field of alfalfa this year, 
Without further delay he cut three acres 
of corn from a field which had previously 
been in alfalfa, disked it thoroly and 
seeded alfalfa in the first part of Sep- 
tember. On the first day of December the 
field looked as uniformly green as a good 
stand of fall rye. 

Mr. Lauck was one of the first farmers 
in Howard county to grow alfalfa success- 
fully. In that county it is still an un- 
common crop altho there has been a large 
increase in new seedings during the past 
— Five years ago Mr. Lauck limed a 
ew acres of his land and secured an exce!- 
lent stand of alfalfa. For three years he 
secured excellent yields of this crop and 
then plowed the land for corn. The corn 
was so far superior to any other corn he 
had raised that it caused him to try the 
experiment of fall seeding in order to get 
a crop next year. 

Several other Howard county farmers 
have tried late seedings of alfalfa with 
results that have been so far very satis- 
factory. Ray Ritter seeded down a smal! 
field on the first of September. In six 
weeks plants were found with roots a foot 
and a half long. Albert Kacher seeded 
alfalfa about the same time with equally 

ood results. Both of these men used 
ime, for soil tests show that most Howard 
county soils need lime to grow alfalfa. 

It is too early to predict the outcome of 
these late seedings but the excellent 
growth they have made as compared with 
spring seedings seems to indicate that the 
late seedings will have almost as good « 
chance to stand the winter as the spring 
seedings. In fact the experience of farm- 
ers in Howard county seems to point more 
and more to the fact that lime is the most 
important factor in the growing of alfalfa. 
If the soil is well supplied with lime it is 
possible to take greater chances so far as 
the time of seeding is concerned.—E. J. M. 


SELECTING SEED CORN 

“In choosing seed ears in the field,’’ 
states a grower of seed corn, “I am guided 
in my selection very largely by the way 
the butt of the ear appears to me as | 
break the ear from the plant. It must 
break clean and with a_ well-defined 
‘socket.’ I am strong for both a well- 
filled tip and a well-filled butt on which 
the kernels curve around into the edge of 
the socket. Ears of this sort will show 
lots of corn to the acre. In my seed corn 
work,” he continued, “I have found the 
test row system very valuable as a means 
of raising the average of my acre yield. 
It has been possible thru this means to 
push my average yield more than ten 
bushels per acre ahead of what I was able 
to secure by following corn judging 
methods based on appearances. In making 
selections of seed ears from my high testing 
rows, I base my opinion of the best ears 
upon tip, butt and socket just as I do 
when gathering seed corn in the field from 
|which to fill my customers’ orders.”’— 


10. C., Il. 
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The new exposition building where the American Royal Livestock Show will be held. 
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On which side will you'stop? 


THE OLD, OLD QUESTION of Good or Bad—Right or 
Wrong—Certainty or Doubt—comes up every time 
you stop to buy lubricating oil. 

Here are two common ways to ask for oil. 


“GIVE ME A QUART OF OIL” 
but remember: 
9 out of 10 lubricating oils are mere sp» 1 Gar goyle Mobiloil is manufactured 


by-products of crude oil resulting 
from the manufacture of gasoline. 


—— 


Address our 
nearest branch: 


Mobi 






S 


“Oils” vary widely in quality, char- 
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“GIVE MEA CAN OF GARGOYLE 
MOBILOIL”’ because: 


by lubrication specialists from crude 
oils chosen for their lubricating 
qualities without regard to their 
yield of gasoline. A vital differ- 


body. Of 20 “quarts of ence. 


oil” bought at random no two may 
alik 


“Quarts of oil” are often cheap 


2 The absolute uniformity of Gar- 
goyle Mobiloil is maintained by 
painstaking manufacture and some 


A given oil may be called “Light” 30 separate tests of each batch. 
by one dealer and “Medium 
another. “Light,” “medium,” and 
“heavy” are uncertain terms at 


by » 3 The body of each grade of Gargoyle 
Mobiloil is strictly fixed. Each 
grade is scientifically correct for 
the cars for which it is recom- 
mended. 

In Gargoyle Mobiloil you get the 


sold at quality prices. 4 very highest quality oil at a fair 


Thousands of gallons of inferior oil 
are sold at the same price as Gar- 
goyle Mobiloil. 


At least 50% of all“engine troubles 
are brought on by incorrect lubrica- 
Unsuitable “oil” causes poor 
compression—wastes gasoline—in- 
vites wear and noise—encourages 
excessive carbon formation. 


only one 


profitable thing to do 
with a bad habit. Re- 
piace it with a good 


Buy Gargoyle Mobil- 
oil! 





price. 
Gargoyle Mobiloil minimizes repair 
bills. When used accorcing to the 
Chart you can count upon full 
compression—full mileage from gas- 
oline—less wear and noise—and the 
=> 5 greatest obtainable freedom from 
carbon. 
Warning: Don’t be misled by some similar 
sounding name. Look on the container for 
the correct name Mobiloil (not Mobile) 
and for the red Gargoyle. 
Don’t believe false state- 
ments that some other oil 
is identical with Gargoyle 
Mobiloil. Gargoyle Mobil- 
oil is made by the Vacuum 
Oil Company in its own 
refineries and is never sold 
under any other name. 






Mobiloils 


Make the chart your guide 


New York (Matn Office) Boston 
Indianapolis 


Chicago Philadelphia Detroit Pittsburgh 


Minneapolis Buffalo Des Moines Dallas Kansas City, Kan, 
Rochester 





os TH correct grades of Garg biloil { 
i ine lubrication of Tractors are specified in 


Where diffe 








Chart of ‘Tractor 
Recommendations 





(Abbreviated Edaion 








eng 
the Chart below 
A ns Gargoyle M il “A” 
How to B eee Gargoyle Mubilo: =" 
Read theo. “a ats ~ mo 
Chart: 


Chart of Awtomobile 
Recommendations 


(Abbreviated Editon! 


HE correct grades of Gargoyle Mobuiloil for 
engine lubrication of both pa ger and come 
mercial cars are specihed in the Chart below 


A means Gargoyle Mobilod “A” 


How to B means Gargoyle M i “B" 
Read the BB means Gargoyle Mobilod “BB” 
Chart: E means Gargoyle Mobilod “E” 
Arc means Gargoyle Mobilod Arctic 
Where different grades are recommended for summet 
and winter use, the winter recommendanon should 
be followed during the entire period when freezing 


temperatures may be expenenced. 

This Chart of Recommendations is compiled by the 
Vacuum O:! Company's Board of Automotive 
Engineers, and represents our professional advice on 


correct automobile lubncation 
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Transmission and Differential 

For their correct lubrication, use Gargoyle Mobi'vil “C 
“CC” of Motnhubricant as recommended by comple:: Chant | 
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Qualify in Eight Weeks to < 
Earn Real Money in the 


Auto & Tractor Business 


Come to the great shops of Rahe where 
thousands of dollars have been spent 
in the latest tools and equipment. Stay 
only eight weeks, then step out as an 
expert. My training made Louis Beimer 
a Foreman at the age of 24. It started 
O. H. Justus in what is now a big busi- 
ness. It enabled E. Rushfeldt to earn 
$10 a day. It has helped hundreds of 
others to do as well or better. 


Big Firms Need Men 
I get calls every day from Garages, Battery 
Stations, Auto Repair, Welding Shops, and 
other successful firms for Rahe men. The 
big fellows need trained men right away and 
they know where to come for them. 


Railroad Fare and Board FREE 


That's my proposition for a short time only to 
help fill these vacancies. Even that is not all. 
I'll tell you about the rest in my letter. It’s 
something no one else has ever done. 


Get This Big Book 
This large illustrated book tells how others 
are succeeding. It tellsmany things 
you ought to know about Autos 
and Tractors. Write for it and 
short-titne offer now before it 
expires. Write for it today. 























APEX INNE RINGS 


ASBESTOS BRAKE BAND 


direct from factory for pleasure 
cars, trucks and tractors. Reline 
row brakes with STERLING 


lining at manufacturers prices. 
et prices per foot on a few otandard sizes: 1 % 
x 3-16 30c: 1% x5-3238e: 1 % x 3-16 40e: 
2x 3-16 45c: 2 % x 3-16 We: Tubular rivets 35c 
per hundred. Ford lining sets of 3 pieces 95c. 
Postage add 1 44 cents per foot. Cash with order. 
Circular free 


BRAKE LINING SUPPLY CO. 
5450 Ferdinand St., Chicago, Illinois 








Hundreds of Bargains. 
Transportation Prepaid. 
432 HERMAN BUMILLER CO. 
32- Main St. Cincinnati, O 


"Write for Free Ontalsd 


De, 
AUTOMOBILES 


From Maine to California Bush Agents are 

| ae lows noid four in two weeks and got a Bush 
ee Xu FL freight prepaid. Mr: Van 

made $400 in two weeks. Mr in 

1923 Models now re me wait. No experience required. 





More agents wanted. ite for details. 


BUSH MOTOR COMPANY, Dest. 905, E4s% Top is 
ATENTS~"T'RADE MARKS 


PROCURED-~- REGISTERED~- 
t service for the protection 





















A DUAL ert 3 BARNYARD 


A nice little itustration of a bit of farm 
efficiency is shown in the photo; h of a 
dual purpose gate on the A p Kinsley 
farm in Clayton county, Iowa. One gate 
serves as a gate to the barnyard when in 
one position. When swung out and closed 
to another gatepost several feet away it 
becomes the night pasture gate. he 
opening at the right of the gate the photo- 
graph shows leads into the night pasture. 
The opening at the left leads into the barn- 
yard. After milking, thebarnyard gate is 
opened, swung over to the farther post, 
and as the cows file into the pasture it 
shuts them in, while leaving the way to 
the barnyard open. 

The same gate thus has been made to 
serve as a barnyard gate by day and the 
pasture gate by night, which of course is 
just a little instance of how the head may 
be made to save money and work on the 
f ay giving thought to small matters 


KEY TO SUCCESS 

Success is not gained in a single day, 

Nor is it the fruits of an idle dream, 
Nor will the idle whiling of time away 

Gather the stitches of a rended seam, 
But ’tis always a battle that must be lost 

Before a victory can ever be won, 
For when we sum the total cost, 

We count each effort one by one. 


Success is not gained by a single trail, 
Tho a failure may lessen our hopes a bit, 
Persistent going is what gains the mile. 
The — teaches caution in manning the 
ship. 
Nor is the ship manned by trusting to luck. 
’T will not master the obstacles of the way. 
Achievements are gained thru labor and 
pluck, 
And pluck is as good as gold today. 


Cast off that grimness of despair; 
You may be down but never out; 
The blues won’t get you anywhere, 

Or turn the ends of your luck about. 
Never loose your grip tf you are right, 
Tho all the wh seem amiss; 

Go on, but keep within your sight 
The key to i all, which lies in this: 


No matter what you may labor in, 
Or whatever glory you may have won, 
’Tis not a success unless you've been 
Honest in all you have thought or done; 
And what if you’re not described in fame, 
Or as one who’s gained of earthly pelf, 
’Twere better that folks speak of your name 
As one who is honest with himself. 
—Carl C. Reeves. 


OUR CRIPPLED CHILDREN 

We had nothing to report last month. 
We had sent home those that had been 
taking treatments and no others had gone 
to take their places. Ethie is home in 
Tennessee, getting along fine. She will 
enter school this fall. Her condition will 
continue to improve as she makes use of 
her foot without crutches. Alma is at her 
sister’s and improving right along. She 
writes that strangers do not know any- 
thing is wrong with her back. She has a 
device she uses every day to continue the 
doctor’s good work. Myrtle is in Des 


Moines at present, continuing her treat- 
ments with the addition’of some osteopath 








A nprehensive, expertenced, hromp 

er oe velont ment « »f your ideas. Book =| of information. advice an 
form fordiaclosing idea, free on reque: RICHARD 8. OWEN 
35 Owen Bide. Washington, D.C, or2 2276- U Woolworth Bldg. N.Y. 


manipulations to straighten her spine 
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Arthur of N. Dak. is in St. Louis gettin 

his club feet straightened. He has about a 
ear ahead of him, the doctor thinks, }he- 
ore he will be able to walk as he should. 

Martha of S. Dak. has left Chicago, hay- 
ing been fitted with new braces and been 
given more treatments for her spinal cur- 
vatures. Ellis of Indiana just went to st, 
Luois recently to get new braces and tak; 
more treatments. Juanita and Dorothy 
both need new braces which they heave 
outgrown. They will be taken care of 
soon as they are'ready. It is as essenti..! 
to keep a child improving as it is th: 
treatment be started. The doctors se: ‘d 
them home with braces on and let them 
work out their own salvation after they 
have been corrected as far as possible in 
the hospital. Of course, the braces become 
worn and outgrown and new ones are 
needed. This is why we send them back 
when necessary, for we want to finish 
what we begin. 

As expected, little money comes in dur- 
ing the busy summer months. From now 
on we hope an increased interest may be 
manifest in these unfortunate children 
whose parents are too poor to pay the ex- 
pense of treatment. Every week new ap- 
plicants are enrolled on our waiting list, 
much to our embarrassment for we have 
sufficient money to care for only those now 
at the hospitals. 

Send all checks payable to Successful 
Farming with the words C. C. Fund 
written in the lower left corner of the 
envelope. This is to keep this mail sepa- 
rate from the other mail of the office— 
Alson Secor, Editor. 


Mrs. A. M. Chase, Nebr., $5; Almeda H. Stewart, 
N. Y., $1; Omer Meyhew, Mo., $1.50; R. M. Ferris, 
nd., $1; Mrs. Percy A. Goss, Colo.,$1; Norris 
Emdsley, Tenn., $.50; MECH Arjes, Wyo.. $5; M. 
J. Whitman, be $1 T Wegeforth, — 
$2; A Friend, N. H., $1; A. oe N. J., 
In His Name, Pa., a Mrs. é. C. Vanderbilt, int’ 
$1; Esther Keyes, Mich., $1; Byron E. Young. 
Kans., $5; Mrs. W. H. Emerlick, Ind., $2; Mrs. M. 
G. Cartledge, Miss., $1; Albin Anderson, Iowa, $1; 
Mrs. Flora Hickerson, Ky .. $1; Geo. E. Jones, we. 
$20; Abbie M. Johnson, Colo., $1; Mrs. H. 
Kempton, Nebr., $1; Ed. Van Der Neuler, = 
$.10; J. D. Grimball, La., $1; Wm. C. Lindsey, Mo., 
$1; Mrs. Owen Swearingen, W. Va., $2; Mrs. Lena 
Cc. Fox, Calif., $1 P. S. Donham, Ind., $1; eee 
kman, "Md $2: Mrs. Elmer H. Fritz, P hs 
si; Cordie M. Fritz, Pa., $1; Ruben J. Becker, § 

. $3; L. C., Nebr., $1; Heipi Hand Class, Pa. 
rr. W. L. Lipscomb, Va., $2; Ella M. Schauer 
Mont., $5; Mrs. A. B. Schafer, Mo., $.50; Emma 
Price, Ohio, $15; Mrs. Steve Leach, Ind., $5; 
Stella McClatchkey, Okla., $10; A Subscriber, Mo., 
$.25; $3 and Mrs. Ross Schultis, Wis., $5; No 
Name, N Y., $5; Mother and I, Conn., $1; Laura 
Eisenhardt, Nl.,’ $1; Geo. Eixenbardt,, in $1; 
Henry W. ‘Borders, Wyo., $5; Mrs. R. lowa, 
$2; C. G. Linn, Pa., $5; Bettie G. Welker W. Va., 
$.25; Mrs. Forrest Norris, Ohio, $3; Carl Schussler 
Pa., $2; Fern C. Lett, and 8. 8., Ind., $1; Floyd an 
Vernon Brown, Minn., $.50; Fred Schroeder, Wis., 
$1; Stanley Caha, Nebr., $.10; Mrs. F. V Bryant, 
Texas, $2; = Abbie Sidebottom, Kans., $2; 
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May F. La., $5; No Name, N. J., $20; 
Josephine E. cal, Wis., $.50; Edna I. Patterson, 
id., $5; Chester 8 Ditto, Wyo., $2.50; Amanda 


A. Shelley, Ind., $5; No Name, Tenn., $.25; Omer 
Meyher, Mo., $1.50; Mrs. L. M. Babb, Ga., $2.60; 
Beatrice Miller, lowa, $10; 


THE KING OF BEDDINGS 
Shredded stover has been called “the 
king of beddings” for the cattle stall. 
There are, in fact, many points in its 
favor. It is highly absorbent, is easily 
handled by the manure spreader and de- 
cays quickly once it is underground. 
Many who have come to use it regularly 
refer it to straw and find that it pays to 
ale and sell the most of their straw and 
Soars upon the residue of their corn 
hitherto largely wasted, to supply 
both roughage and litter. Some difficulty 
has been experienced by farmers because 
of shredded fodder heating and moulding 
when stored in the mow. This situation 
arises from the fact that the fodder has 
not been thoroly cured before being 
shredded and stored under cover. With 
shredded fodder,as with any other form 
of the corn crop residue, proper curing in 
well-built shocks is essential for the pres- 
ervation of its feeding value and for its 
subsequent handling without the develop- 
ment of mould.—O.£ 


SOMA 


















Pedigree 


is important in raincoats, too 


OU wouldn’t buy a handsome bull on looks 
alone—you can’t know his real value until 
you know his pedigree. 


It’s the same way with a raincoat. Looks 
alone can’t tell you much. The quality of the 
rubber, the way the rubber and fabric are joined, 
whether every crease and crevice in the fabric 
has been waterproofed—these are the things 
that count, and they are always hidden. Even 
experts are often fooled by makeshifts. 

That’s why a raincoat’s pedigree is so im- 
portant. That’s why you must trust to the name 
on the coat. Raynsters are made by the oldest 
and largest rubber organization in the world. 
Every inch is sealed with layer on layer of finest 
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rubber, “cured” to form a single waterproof 
sheet. Every seam is triple-reinforced to make 
the coat absolutely waterproof. 

There are many different Raynster models— 
from rugged rubber-surface types to smart 
tweeds and cashmeres with the rubber hidden 
inside. Special types for boys, too. Every sort 
of raincoat that farmers could possibly want is 
included in the famous Raynster line. 

Look for the name Raynster! If your dealer 
hasn’t just the type you want, he can get it in no 
time from the nearest of our many branches. 


United States Rubber Company 


NEW YORK 


Reg. U. S. Pat. OF. 


Raynsters 





A COMPLETE LINE OF RAINCOATS—A fype for every need 
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HE world’s most 

popular watch— 
more than fifty millions 
sold. Sturdy, reasonable, 
reliable, good-looking, it 
carries a sound guar- 
antee. 
The Yankee Radiolite is 
the same watch equipped 
for telling time in the 
dark. $2.50. } 
The Ingersoll Waterbury 
is the stylish 12-size. 
Four jewels, $4.00. 
With Radiolite figures 
and hands. $5.00. 


Ingersoll Watch Co., Inc. 


New York Chicago 


San Francisco 





PRINCIPLE— 


Only Kirk-Barber Flywheel Starter Rings 
have braced points. Those points are absolute 
guarantee of long service. Other rings, many 
imitations of the K-B product, last briefly. 
Then the points wear away, snap Off. Tearing 
down the car, installing a new ring, and re- 
assembling is an expensive process. 
Buy K-B rings. Then you'll see how the 
braced points save you money, time and 
trouble. K-B rings cost you no more than the 
inferior makes Bon ‘t let dealers profit at your 
expense—demand the K-B ring—the name is 
stamped on both sides. There is no other 
ring “just as gx od.” 
There isa K -B ring to fit every make and model 
car. The size is stamped on the ring, so that there 
will be no error in installing. 











KIRK-BARBER 
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Signed inquiries will be promptly answered 
by mail if three-cent stamp is enclosed. Ad- 
dress, ‘Subscribers Information_ Bureau,"’ 
Successful Farming, Des Moines, Iowa. 











SETTING OUT RASPBERRIES 

Would you tell us when to set out fall 

routs of raspberries and can we trim 
those that were put out in April this fall or 
should we wait until spring? They have 
made a rapid growth the last month so 
the stalks are real long. When do we 
mulch them?—L. M., Wis. 

The best time for setting raspberries, 
all things considered, is in the very early 
spring. The next best time is in the late 
autumn after the growth has entirely 























ceased. If you set the plants in the spring 
| plow this fall if possible so that the ground 
ean be fixed just as quickly as possible 
early in the spring. If you decide to plant 
| this fall, put off the planting as late as 
possible and still get the planting done 

fore the ground freezes. Of course you 
| will have to have your ground prepared 
pretty soon. We do not think you will 
make any mistake in either planting this 
fall or setting your plants eutin the spring 
but in either case be sure and mulch the 
plants, giving them some slight protection 
such as a thin layer of straw or strawy 
manure. If you set out the plants this 
fall, next spring prune them back to six 
inches or less of the old cane. If you set 
the plants eut in the spring, before you 
set them out or Aaoate wr 4 thereafter, 
do the same thing. 





GUINEAS FOR PROTECTION 

I have been told that if guinea hens are 
kept with a flock of hens it will keep rats 
and hawks away. Is this true, and to what 
extent? 
| It is commonly said that guinea hens 
| keep hawks away and some say that they 
| will keep rats away. As a matter of fact 
guinea hens are pastmasters at givin 
alarms and they are so noisy when alarme 
that evidently anything in the way of 
protection they render is by means of the 
racket. A first-class pair of ferrets or a 
rat terrier is more efficient at actually 
getting rid of the rats. As for the hawks, 
probably the guinea hens will warn, or a 
spring trap on a tall pole where the hawks 
will be likely to alight will serve. 


RIDING IMMATURE HORSES 

I have a colt that is two years and four 
months old and would like to know if she 
is too young to ride. She has been ridden 
a few times and the person riding her 
weighs one hundred and_ twenty-six 
pounds. She is a pacer and does not jerk 
when being ridden. Some people have 
told us it wouldn’t hurt her provided she 
wasn’t ridden hard or far while others say 
she may get sway-backed.—P. G., Pa. 

Thorobred running horses are raced 
when no older than the filly in question 
and have had training for many months 
before track work starts. The jockeys 
who do the riding are, however, very 
light in weight and are careful not to 
overdo the work. The filly mentioned 
may be ridden short distances daily, pro- 
vided she is well developed and has a 
strong back. If she is undersized and 
weak, it would be better to let her grow 
for another year before riding her much. 


FEED FOR THE BROOD SOW 

I have a brood sow that farrowed 
eleven pigs but she does not seem to have 
any milk for them. Please tell me what to 
feed, as I have two other sows to farrow 


| During the time preceding farrowing. 
oats, corn, middlings, oilmeal, and a litte 
| bran will prove a good ration. About 
week before farrowing cut out the corn. 
Up to this time allow the corn to make ip 
about one-third of the ration. Feed some 
laxative feed, a little oilmeal or roots for 
about a week. 

While suckling the pigs the brood sow 
must be well fed in order to maintain a 
liberal flow of milk. Do not feed much 
corn but feed very liberally on crushed 
oats, middlings, or wheat’ bran and milk. 
If you have any roots on hand cut some 
of these up for her every day. Increase 
the amount of food gradually until you 
give her all she will clean up. If you have 
a good deal of clover,. fence off a little 
section for the sow and turn her into it 
along with her pigs. 


HOW MUCH CEMENT? 


Will you please tell me how much 
cement will be needed to make each cubic 
foot of concrete using one part cement, 
two parts sand and four parts gravel? 
This is for a stock tank ten feet inside 
diameter, two feet deep, with walls eight 
inches thick and a floor six inches thick. 
How many cubic feet will this make?— 
C. F. B., Neb. 

For a 1:2:4 concrete mixture it requires 
.058 barrels cement, .0163 cubic yards sand 
and .0326 cubic yards gravel or stone. In 
a tank the size you propose building there 
will be approximately ninety-four cubic 
feet of concrete so you should figure on 
about five and a half barrels cement, 1.53 
cubic yards sand and 3.06 yards gravel or 
stone. 


PROPAGATING RHUBARB AND 
BLACKBERRIES 


Will you please tell me how to start 
rhubarb from seed? I have a patch of 
blackberries that has become too thick. 
Could I transplant them to another 
ground, and how is the best way to do it? 
Will be glad for any help you can give 
me.—F. N. W. Va. 

In planting rhubarb with seed, it is 
necessary only to sow the seed where the 
plants are to stand. However, the seed 
will not produce mature plants for three 
years. It is more practical to propagate 
rhubarb by division. 

It is not at all hard to transplant black- 
berries. If you so desire you may take 
the blackberries up with as much of the 
soil about the roots as you can con- 
veniently take on a spade or large shovel; 
transplanting the plant roots and all to 
the new location where a hole has already 
been dug. You can plow a furrow in the 
new patch, take up the blackberry roots 
and plant the cuttings three or four inches 
long in the furrow, covering them up. The 
blackberry plants will start very readily 
in this way. 


PROBABLY TUBERCULOSIS 


I have a cow that has lost her calf. I 
suppose it is abortion. Would it be best 
to dry her off, or is the milk all right for 
dairy use? The cow is in good shape but 
at times she has sick spells; she coughs and 
has ehills.—R. L. H., Minn. 

As the symptoms you describe strongly 
suggest tuberculosis, the milk should not 
be used unless a tuberculin test applied by 
a qualified veterinarian proves that the 
disease is not present. It also might be 
the cause of abortion. If the cow does 
not react to the test we should advise 
drying off the milk secretion and fitting her 
for the butcher. Meanwhile, keep her 
isolated and cleanse, disinfect and white- 








yet. They run on i. nom and are 
fed some corn.—E, H., 


wash the stall she has occupied, 
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: haulage unit of recognized truck specifi- 
to cations. Every item used in the con- 
ty struction of this truck is a thoroughly 
ts dependable, recognized truck unit, built 
a for just the sort of severe, constant serv- 
ly ice that is required on the farm. Ask 
your Oldsmobile dealer to demonstrate 
the Economy truck for you. 
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Vaststretches of undeveloped fertile agricultural 
land of the highest productiveness await the set- 
tlerin Western Canada. The land possesses the 
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|HOME MIXED FERTILIZER PAID) 


P. C. Engle, a Pulaski county, Indiana, 


favorable position geographically is ge 


become more normal we can expect but 
small part of Brazilian import trade 
these procnate. It is now more advants 
eous from the Brazilian standpoint 1 
import only the wheat where necess: 
and manufacture the flour herself, rat}, 
than to buy the finished product. In 192) 
| according to our de partment of commerc: 
| Argentina sent 328,612 metric tons + 





| States. Of wheat flour, Argentina su 


come chasacter of soil as that which has produced | farmer demonstrated that it pays to fer-/ plied 31,185 and the U nited States 26 205 
he high quality of cereals that have carried off | tilize wheat and that home mixed fer-/| metric tons out of a total of 65,606 ton 


the world’s premier honors so many times. 
Native grasses are Rich and Abundant- 
Cattle fattens on them without any grain being fed. 


The place for the man with limited capital to 
overcome difficulties of high priced land or the 
burden of heavy rents is in Western Canada— 
where land is cheap, where a home may be made 
at low cost, and where dairying, mixed farming anda 
stock raising are particularly profitable. 
Homestead of 160 acres in the more remote 
sage FREE to settlers. 


or illostrated literature. maps, description of farm 
oan unities in Manitoba, Saskatehewan, Alberta and 
British Col d railway rates, etc., writeto 








Ez. 

202 W. Fifth St., Des Moines, lowa 

Ww.V. BENNETT, 
300 Peter's Trust Bldg., Omaha, Nebr. 

R.A. GARRETT 
311 Jackson St., St. Paul, Minn 

Authorized Agent, Dept. of 

Immigration and Colonization, 
Seantaten of 

















Reo” Cluster Met ingles, V-Crimp, Corru- 

gate oir Standing Seam, Painted or Galvanised Roof- 

, Sidings, Wallboard, Paints, etc., direct to you 

at Hock - Bottom Factory Prices. Save money—get 
better quality and lasting satisfaction. 


Edwards “‘Reo” Metal Shingles 


have great durability—many customers report 15 and 
20 years’ service.Guaranteed fire and lightning proof. 


Free Roofing Book 


Get our wonderfully 
low prices and free 
samples. W esell direct 
from factory to you 
and Save you money. 
Ask for Book 
No. 156 


[7-143 


Samples & 
Roofing Book 


OTTAWA™:~ 6 
Buzz SAWS 20) 


$ seasy 
to te. Steel 
69 a Td | 
? ve 
Factory wage. Smal) additional cost 


33 H-P.$89.50 ~  built-fo mag magne ty. ip. Rupped direct | 
4 HP. 96.50] WOOD NEEDED "=!" 
S-7-10-12 H-P | Make Big Money from your Aad yg 
“Sohne.” | FREE BOOK—Write today! 
OTTAWA MFG. CO., Dept. 183-A Ottawa, Kan 
























Lo RICED GARAGES 
Lowest prices on Ready-Made 
Fire-Proof Steel Garages. Set 
ap any place. Send postal for 
Garage Book, showing styles. 
THE EDWARDS MFG. CO. 
905-996 Pike St. Cincinnati, 0. 





















Get a thorough, practical training in Farm Market: } 
ing. Invalu le & progressive farmers, agricu 2 
leaders, and managers of co-operative io 


at HOME IN SPARE TIME 





ander DP al supervision of George Livingston, former Chiet 
of the U.8 Ryreau arketa. Take your choice of one or allef Si 
©pecialized Hor Train ‘ourses in Marketing prepared “by 
seven foremost national authorities. Low cost, easy terms 
ee -y Ay ree box Marketing--The Other Half of Agriculture.’ 


MERICAN INSTITUTE OF AGRICULTURE 
THe i 4-B ,» 326 West Madison, Chicago 
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| oly of the canned goods trade of Colombia, 


tilizer produces the same results as ready | 
mixed goods. In the fall of 1921, he 
sowed wheat and used 200 pounds to the 


muriate of potash and forty-four percent | 

phosphate. During the planting, a cog 
heal on the drill broke and while Engle 
}was going to get a new one, the hand 
made five rounds and on this no fertilizer | 
at all was used. On June 10, 1922, a test | 











| 








three feet tall and only half as thick as the 
fertilized wheat, which was four and a half | 
feet tall. Soil on the Engle farm is the 
black soil common to the cornbelt.—I. M. 


FOODSTUFFS ROUND THE WORLD | 

Latest reports of the department of | 
commerce indicate that weather condi- 
tions have been fair for European crops. 
England, France, Roumania and northern 
Italy have had adeguate rainfall altho 
there has been insufficient for agricul- 
tural needs in Germany, Austria, Hungary, 
Czechoslovakia and southern Italy. Acre- 
age of corn in Italy is about as last year, 
in Roumania it is short. Spain has re- 
duced the import duty and is importing 
larger quantities of this commodity from 
the United States. 

Wheat is estimated in Italy at fifteen 
percent less than last year. They are pre-| 
paring to buy large quantities of number 
two red winter wheat. France will have | 





| 


| to import at least 1,000,000 tons to meet 
| needs; her yield is fifteen to twenty per- 


| 


cent less than last year. 

Germany is already making plans to 
requisition large amounts of wheat from 
her farmers at reduced prices. 

Actual threshing figures in New Zealand 
up to May 20th indicate a total of 6,170,- 
560 bushels of wheat and 3,213,041 
bushels of oats. The average yield was 
30.78 bushels per acre for wheat and 40.77 
bushels for oats. 

Colombians Like American Canned Goods 

The United Statesisenjoyinga monop- 





according to the American par Maine 
sardines, Wisconsin milk, California 
peaches, and Chicago corned beef are 
greatly relished with the native fruits, 
in fact American canned goods are pre- 
ferred above all others. 

Milk deliverying systems in Colombia 
are very unsatisfactory, thus promoting 
the popularity of ev: iporated and con- 
densed milk. American canned fruits, 
especially those that are very sweet are 
acceptable and fish, soups and vegetables | 
are readily sold in ‘Colombian markets. 


Argentina Competes for Brazilian Wheat 
rade 


Flour and wheat exports from this | 
country to Brazil are decreasing due | 
largely to the condition of foreign ex-| 





showed that the unfertilized wheat was | 


imported. 
England’s Milk Delivery Improving 


English dairy authorities are taking 
acre of a 12-1244 goods, made by mixing | steps to improve methods of milk de- 


livery. The uncovered pail and dipyx 
‘commonly used are being replaced a: 
American dairy apparatus may soon ly 
called out for duty in England. It is on 
a question of time before customers w 
have more sanitary milk delivered 
cording to more modern means. 

Many Potatoes Produéed in Argentina 
| Argentina is coming to the front as 
potato country and an exporter at tha 
Since the war the industry has been de- 
veloping on a large scale until it is esti- 
mated she will produce this year over 
800,000,000 pounds of potatoes. Englis! 
railroads within the country are cooper- 
ating to bring in selected seed from th: 
United States and England and distril 
uting it thruout the three potato-growing 
regions. Poor seed selection as well as 
the system of land rentals in vogue has 


| been responsible for the lack of develop- 


ment of the industry before. 
Little Condensed Milk to Indo-China 

American milk exporters will find strong 
competition if they attempt to sell con- 
densed milk on the Indo-China market, is 
| the belief of the American consul. Altho 
| the Chinese people are just beginning to 
appreciate condensed milk, so far English 
and Swiss producers have the market all 
to themselves. Two and a half million 
pounds were imported last year and the 
demand is rapidly gaining. 

Trying American Annuals and Plants in China 

American domestic animals, numerous 
plants, fruits and fruit trees are being 
imported into southern China in an en- 
deavor to improve the agricultural situa- 
tion there. The work is under the leader- 
ship and supervision of the Canton Chris- 
tian College. The effect of climate and 
| diseases are being studied on blooded milk 
goats and registered bulls and cows. Leg- 
horn and Plymouth Rock chickens have 
been sent over as well as a couple of Berk- 
shire gilts. 

Especial attention is being paid to citrus 
fruits. Peach, pear, almond, plum and 
apricot trees are being secured from this 
country, also pecans. The greatest diffi- 
culty in making such importations is the 
danger of introducing insect pests and 
plant diseases. 

Oriental Eggs Still Coming 

Last year 11,308,000 fresh eggs came 
into the United States from China, besides 
millions of pounds of frozen eggs, egg 
albumin, and yolk according to our de- 


| partment of commerce. The egg business 


from China gained its inception during the 
war and continues to prosper. Chinese 
eggs are produced so cheaply that impor- 
tation of eggs from the Orient means se- 


| vere competition for American hens. 


Beans Become Popular Food 

We are now eating more beans than we 
produce. American buyers have been 
scouring the world’s markets for beans. 
Shipments are coming in from Me xico— 
the first time in several years. Buyers 
‘from the United States have exhausted 
the supply of Roumanian beans on French 


|'markets. During April and May 100,000 


bushels were shipped from Marseiles to 
the United States as contrasted with 11,000 
in 1921 and less than 6,000 in1920. 


change. Argentina on account of h¢; 


ting the trade. Until exchange condition. 


Brazil against 48,226 from the Unite: 
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HUDSON 





Has the Wonderful 
New Hudson Motor 


This beautiful closed car 
is the most attractive value 
ever offered by Hudson. 


See how fully it meets your 
closed car requirements at 
a saving of perhaps $800 to 
$1500. Think of a closed 
car on the famous Super-Six 
chassis, for $1745. 


Hudson’s Greatest 


Value 


Itis less than 6 per cent 
above the cost of the Hudson 
open models. It is the lowest 
differential between open 
andclosed cars ever attained. 
It is a sensational achieve- 


Speedster $1645 7-Pass. Phaeton $1695 Coach $1745 Sedan $2295 


HUDSON MOTOR CAR COMPANY, DETROIT 








ment in car manufacture. 


And now it adds a new 
and greater motor. Even 
Hudson owners marvel at 
the change. Performance 
is wholly altered--smoother, 
quieter, more reliable. 


Order Now to Insure 
Prompt Delivery 


The Coach is certain to be 
the most popular type 
Hudson ever built. Be sure 
to see it and take a ride. It 
is just out. Early deliveries 
will be possible only for 
those who place their orders 
at once. 


Freight and Tax Extra 
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California arm 


Only 5% Cash 


and 36 years to pay the balance. 
Why not get out where you can 
farm the year ’round? No long, 
cold, discomforting winters to 
force you into months of inactiv- 
ity. Be happyin Sunny California, 
Two state settlement Projects at 
Delhi and Durham in the famous 
San Joaquin and Sacramento 
Valleys now under way. 

Good soil, easily worked, now irri- 
gated. Diversified crops—decid- 
uous fruits, grains, melons and 
vegetables —-successfully grown. 
Dairy farming and cattle raising 
have also proven profitable. The 
state gives substantial assistance 
to settlers in erecting buildings 
and developing lands. Schools, 
churches, good neighbors, excel- 
lent shipping facilities. 

This is your opportunity for indepen- 


dence and prosperity. Investigate 
now.No obligation on your part.Write 


C. T. Collett, General Agent 
Dept.P 312-314 N. 6th St., St. Louis 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC LINES 
a LESS EEE 











A New Roof in Every Barrel 


GUARANTEED 
To Keep Your Roof Tight 10 Years 





Consolidated Asbestos Coating, a combina- 
tion of gilsonite asphalt, asbestos fibre and 
non-evaporative oils, containg no coal tar. 


A tough and durable one piece roofing easily 
applied with a brush by anyone on any surface 
in any climate. Will not run, crack or blister. 
For sealing leaks in valleys, drains, tanks, 
cisterns, silos; repairing flashing, broken sky- 
light and greenhouse glass; lining gutters too 
rusty to paint, waterproofing cellar and 
foundation walls. 
60 gallon drum-—$1.25 per gallon. Sold 
40 gallon 4 drum-$1.30 per gallon. Direct To 
20 gallon drum—$1.35 per gallon. You 
10 gallon drum—$1.4@ per gallon. F. O. B. 
5 gallon drum-—-$1.45 pkr gallon. New York 
Remit With Order 


Guaranteed Money Back if Not Satisfied. 


CONSOLIDATED ASBESTOS CORPORATION 
821-823 Broadway, New York City 
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[ROLLER CHAIN | 


= CUP ELEVATOR 


Runs Easiest— Lasts Longest. 
Saves ail the Grain. Koller 
Chain has 16000 lbs. breaking 
strain. No shortturns. Drive 
shaft runs in Self Oiled Bear- 
ings. Elevates Wheat, Oats, 
Ear Corn—SO Bushels in 
three Ty 
SOLD ON POSITIVE 
— GUARANTEE. 


SET IN YOUR CRIB BEFORE YOU PAY 


La Catalog showing 8 styles, also Crib Plans 
whieh cave you money, free. Write for it today. 


THE MEYER MFC. co. BOX 260 MorTON, ML. 


















U. 
BOv'T. CLERKS NEEDED 
All men, women, boys, girls. 17 to 60, willing to 
accept Gov’t. Positions, §117-$190, stationary or 
traveling, write immediately—TO-DAY. 





GREAT W . : 

3 ke re, 
Kleanrite.New Clothes Washing Wonder. No Rubbing. Women wild 
over it. Premé for cust. . Write quick for Free Package and 


Special Offer, Bestever Prod. Co, , 1940eD Lrving Park, Chicago 
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|during the World War Germany threat- 





GRANDDAD’S OLD FARM 





Granddad’s old farm is not much to 
see—a buckthorn hedge, an apple tree, a 
barn with oaken beams, with hand-hewn 
shingles on the roof, two fingers thick and 
waterproof to every storm, it seems. A 
pasture partly bare and bleak that winds 
along a lazy creek where bush-like willows 
grow, with now and then a random tree 
that’s never had a chance to be like other 
trees I know. A well like those of olden 
day, some forty rods too far away, 
curbed up with stone and lime, an oaken 
bucket on the edge, where pumps would 
be a sacrilege in spite of passing time. 
A fence that" wanders here and there, gets 
in the way but doesn’t care, yet finds its 
goal at last, built out of rails—split logs 
in fact, grown old and gray, he gx -arped 
and cracked, crude relics of the past. A 
house as stern as Pilgrims’ prayers, where 
sturdy rafters show upstairs, with four 
square rooms below, a cellar stoned up 
like the well, w hitewashed to kill the 
mouldy smell, some ten feet square or so. 
A rocky soil and much too thin to put good 
seed and labor in—’twill never treat you 
fair; my granddad labored all his life as 
did his uncomplaining wife to earn a pit- 
tance there. That soil still holds the sweat 
and tears ef granddad’s more than fifty 
years of labor bravely spent, and yet when 
he and grandma died and went to heaven 
side by side they didn’t leave a cent. No, 
that old farm’s not much to see, but listen 
—it belongs to me, I closed the deal today! 
There is no money in such lands, but it 
had gone to other hands, which was not 
right, I say!—J. Edw. Tufft. 


BIRDSEYE VIEWS OF FAR LANDS 

Continued from page 10 
standing as it does on a slight eminence, 
it commands the admiration of every be- 
holder. But the moment you enter you 
are sorely disappointed. It is dark and 
gloomy and more like a cemetery than a 
church. 

A more interesting church to me was 
that of Saint Ursula. In the year 451 
A. D. the Huns swept down over this land 
and came to Cologne. They overpowered 
the men of the city, took the women and | 
maidens and distributed them as booty 
among the inhuman soldiers. Ursula was 
a natural leader of women, and she with a 
company of eleven thous: and women de- 
termined that they would rather die than 





submit to such ignominious dishonor. 
Their resistance so enraged the soldiers 
that the whole company was slain. This 
church stands on the ground where they 
were killed. One room in the church is 
adorned with the skulls and bones of 
thousands of martyrs. 

The mouth of the Rhine is in Holland, 
and that is one reason that Germany 
always wanted this little country. While 
at the source of this river, which is in the 
Alps, the soil is thin, here at the mouth are 
some of the richest farming lands in Eu- 
rope. True, these Holland people have | 
assisted nature by their engineering feats, 
having snatched the delta of the river 
from the sea. In this way they have/| 
made the soil of these lowlands the richest 
in the world. 

The dykes of Holland are world famous, | 
some of them being sixty feet high. The 
way some of these lowlands have been re- 
claimed is one of the wonders of the world 
|}and in more than one sense the great 
dykes have saved Holland. Several times | 





ened Holland, but she was ready at any 
time to open the flood gates and drown the 
armies if they invaded the country. 

The mouth of the Rhine was for a while 
the cradle of democracy, 





|no phone. 


Here lived the | K 
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pilgrim fathers after they were driven fro, 

their homes by James I., king of England 
On a tablet in the square in The Hague ar: 
inscribed the memorable words that wer. 
chosen to adorn the main entrance of th, 
world’s fair in Chicago in 1893: “We de- 
clare to you that you have no right to 
interfere-with the conscience of anyone, s» 
long as he has done nothing to work injury 
to another person or public sentiment.” 


HOW ABOUT RADIO? 

Seldom has any great invention 
discovery come into use by people of a 
classes as rapidly as has the sending an 
receiving of messages, music, etc., by 
radio. When it was announced a little 
more than a year ago that the govern- 
ment would broadcast market reports by 
wireless, even the most optimistic did not 
dream -that in so short a time so many 
thousands would be listenting to the in- 
formation and entertainment features by 
means of radio receiving sets in their own 
homes. 

For a number of reasons radio develop- 
ment is of special interest to farm people, 
and they have been quick to see its possi- 
bilities. The installation of receiving sets 
has probably been as rapid in farm homes 
as any other class of homes. Just now, 
there are thousands who are interested 
in knowing how the great, new method 
of transporting sound actually works and 
to what extent it is being used by those 
who are situated under conditions similar 
to their own. 

Will you help us and the farm folks 
who are interested in radio by answering 
the few questions which follow and mail- 
ing your reply to Successful Farming, Des 
Moines, lowa? 


What type of receiving set have you? 


Crop ae 


Weather reports?.. 


How far from you is your nearest broad- 
casting station?.......... 

How far is the most distant station 
which you have been able to hear?. 

What do you desire in the way of ma- 


terial broadeasted?...... 


Which member of the family operates 
the set?.... 


ADVERTISE FARM PRODUCTS 

A farmer had two hundred bushels of 
splendid seed oats—old crop—above what 
he needed for his own seeding. He had 
His neighbor in the next sec- 
tion wanted seed oats and phoned to 
several of his neighbors to see if he could 
locate some. There were none to be had. 
He bought shipped in seed, as did several 
neighbors. After the oats were on hand 
this farmer who wanted them was told of 
the supply right at home. I never heard 
of these oats being sold at all, as the neigh- 
bors had purchased from the imported 
car then, and at a much higher price than 
this farmer was asking. This same thing 
occurred when corn was wanted by the 
same farmer. He bought seed from a seed 
house that was far from good when a neigh- 
bor two miles distant had plenty of fine 
yellow dent of the kind he wanted. If 
either of these parties had put an adver- 
tisement in their local or farm paper their 


seed would have sold quickly.—L. C., 


Wan, 
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The Finest Model “45” Buick Ever Built 


The 1923 Buick “45” has taken the country by storm. Always a favor- 
ite, this model reaches the highest pinnacle of value ever attained. 


It is a beautiful car—it is luxurious—it is a mechanical masterpiece. 
Stand off and note the snappy lines, the higher hood, the full crown 
fenders, sturdy artillery wheels, drum type head and cowl lamps, the low 
khaki-lined top. Then sit inthe car. Here is comfort equalled only in 
the costliest automobiles. 


Look about you—the upholstery and trimming are of the finest quality, 
the instrument board is equipped with richly finished instruments, the 
control lever is at finger’s end, the cowl ventilator control and windshield 
wiper are within easy reach. 


And the chassis shows far-reaching improvements. Test the new rear 
cantilever springs—you will be amazed at the difference in riding comfort. 
Lock the handy transmission control and know that this feature, with 
others, gives Buick a low rating by insurance underwriters. Even the 
famous Buick Valve-in-Head motor shows important changes—higher 
cylinder block, larger connecting rods and pistons, larger crankshaft, with 
pressure feed to main bearings. 





These are just a few of the sweeping improvements in the new Buick 
“45"". From the newly designed radiator to the tail lamp with its novel 
Buick insignia the Buick ‘45"’ is a new and finet car—more than ever 
the standard of comparison. 





A New Principle 
The new Buick six cylinder models 
are perhaps the easiest-riding cars of 
the day due to a distinctive develop- 
ment in cantilever spring construction 


The Buick Line for 1923 comprises fourteen models: 


Fours—® Pass. Roadster, $865; 5 Pass. Touring, $885 ; 3 Pass. Coupe, 
$1175; 5 Pass. Sedan, $1396; & Pass. Touring Sedan, $1826. 
Sizes—2 Pass. Roadster, $1175; 5 Pass. Touring, $1195; 5 Pass. 
Touring Sedan $1935; 5 Pass. Sedan, $1985; 4 Pass. Coupe, $1896; 
7 Pass. Touring, $1435; 7 Pass. Sedan, $2195; Sport Roadster, 
$1625; Sport Touring, $1676. 

Prices f. o. b., Flint 





BUICK MOTOR COMPANY, FLINT, MICHIGAN 


Division of General Motors Corporation 
Pioneer Builders of Branches in All Principal 
Valve-in-Head Motor Cars Cities—Dealers Everywhere 





When better automobiles are built, Buick will build them 
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SEED CORN HOUSE 

The seed corn house shown in the illus- 
tration was built by a Wisconsin farmer 
who has developed an extensive business 
in the growing of pedigreed seed. It has 
several unique features—one of which is 
the little landing platform over the door. 
This, according to the owner, has saved 
for him an immense amount of heavy 
work. Basketsful of corn that are to be 
put away in the upper part of the drying 
house are unloaded upon this platform 
direct from the wagon box as they are 
brought from the field. With one person 
in the wagon and another on the platform 
the baskets are handled with considerable 
ease—far less, in fact, than would be 
required to get them up the stairway in- 
side the house. 

The seed house measures 20x20 feet on 
the foundation and ten feet to the eaves. 
It has been made rat and mouse proof 
by being lined thruout with galvanized 
netting Panels open on the sides by 
means of which, in favorable weather, a 
good circulation of air is assured thru the 
building. A ventilator on the roof helps 
to this end. The structure is electric 
lighted to permit of putting up corn at 
night that has been picked during the 
day. This grower carries the drying as 
far as he can without resorting to artificial 
heat but after the late fall rains come he 
finds it desirable to assist nature by means 
of a gentle heat from a coal stove which 
stands in the center of the lower floor.— 
O. C. 


WHAT DOES YOUR CHILD STUDY? 
Continued from page 9 
above list of processes are used little or 
not at all by adults, surely teachers should 
not hesitate to omit them. The eighth 
grade examination may worry a little, but 
questions on these useless processes are 
less frequent every year and will disappear 
altogether as our superintendents and 
other educational leaders become better 
informed. The omission of these useless 
processes will not only save the children 
untold worry, but it will give them more 
time for story and biography, literature, 
health and citizenship; and in arithmetic 
they can have time for the useful applica- 
tions to fire insurance, life insurance, taxa- 
tion, investments, improving the home, etc. 

Six-sevenths of all of the 15,000 prob- 
lems in the study referred to were included 
in the following five processes: multiplica- 
tion, addition, subtraction, division, sim- 
ple fractions. Yes, six-sevenths, and in 
the order named. Miultiplication is the 
most useful process, and is used three 
times as often as division. Over half of 
the multiplication problems are with a one- 
place multiplier. Most of the problems are 
quite simple even in these simple processes, 
most addition problems contain only two 
or three addends. 

There are eight other useful processes 
making up the other one-seventh of the 
15,000 problems. These processes are: 
accounts, percentage and its useful appli- 
cations, simple denominate numbers, can- 
cellation, simple mensuration, decimals, 
counting, square root. These processes 
are mentioned as are the others, in the 
order of their frequency. In the study 
referred to there are only twelve problems 
in simple mensuration, seven in decimals, 











Ideal-Arcoy, \ 
Heating Outfits 







Prepare 


NOW 


for 
Winter 


S YOUR HOME heated by a 
hot-air furnace or stove? 


Do you close half your rooms during the 
winter months and live cramped up in a few? 


Are even these rooms chilled on the wind- 
ward side by winter’s howling blasts ? 


Send for this free ARCOLA book 


Learn from it how ARCOLA, connected by pipes with an 
American Radiator in each room, will furnish healthful 
hot-water warmth all over your house in the coldest 
weather. 


Learn how simple ARCOLA is to care for and how it 
pays for itself in the fuel it saves. 


Remember the chill blasts of last winter and prepare 
NOW for the chill blasts soon to come. Send for this 
free ARCOLA book today. 





AMERICAN RADIATOR 
COMPANY 


IDEAL Boilers and AMERICAN Radiators 
for every heating need 


104 West 42nd Street, New York 


Dept. F-37 
816 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
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four in counting, and three im square root. 


p=" AND OIL PAINT for a $5000 
frame house costs from $20 to 
$30 — about $5 per year for decay 
ansurance. 


For best service thin 100 pounds 
CARTER PURE WHITE LEAD 
with 4 gal. of pure linseed oil—mak- 
ing nearly 7 gal. of heavy paint. Ask 
nearest paint dealer for prices. 

For further particulars send for “Painting with 


Lead and Oil’ —a 16 page booklet of helpful in- 
formation, and color card, mailed free on request. 


Carter White Lead Company 


12042 So. Peoria Street Dept. 12, Chicego, Ill. 











About one person in 500 uses a square root 
problem in a year. 
The simplicity of the useful processes is 
irther illustrated by fractions. The 
ction 4% makes up two-thirds of all 
ctions, and five fractions make up 
nety-two percent of all fractions. These 
ve fractions are %, 34, 4, % and 34. 
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here are only fifty ‘diffe erent fractions in 
he entire study and only twenty-nine of 
these occurred more than once. This is 
leed quite a contrast to the complicated 
ork in fractions which many arithmetics | 
ntain and which too many teachers still 
to teach. 

It is proper to ask why these useless 
rocesses are in some arithmetics, and it 
possible to explain. The first complete | 
thmetic in this country which was | 
dely used was written by Colburn. His | 
irpose Was not to write a schoolbook, but | 
reference book for the use of tradesmen. | 
He tried therefore to get together all | 
rocesses that would have any possible | 
e for any one. For the druggist and | 
«tor he put in apothecaries’ weight, but | 
he never expected that any one except | 
druggists and doctors would ever use it, 
nd least of all did he expectit to bet taught | 
little children in the schools. But a 
hool board saw the book and adopted it | 
r use in the schools, and directly many | 
rocesses intended only for adult Yt 





n were being taught to little children. 
» teachers who understand this have | 
t hesitated to turn over a new leaf, and | 
ve ceased to worry children over what | 
is not originally intended for them, and 
hat is too difficult and specialized for 
hem to understand. Under the old condi- 
yns there were plenty of reason why 
ldren became tired of school and wanted 
quit. 
What has happened in spelling and 
rithmetie is happening to a greater or 
ss extent in all subjects, altho much re- 
iins to be done. Apparently there had 
to be a period of accumulation of all the 
ossible facts in the different subjects. 
But the present work is to select the use- 
ful facts with care and to classify and 
grade them accordipg to the abil*ty of the 
upils. ‘Teachers and patrons should be 
pen minded and willing to help. 





COMING EVENTS IN AGRICUL- 
TURE 





American Royal Livestock Show—No- | 
vember 11-18, Kansas City, Mo. 
Dairy Cattle Congress and International 
Belgian Horse Show—September 25 to| 

October 1, Waterloo, Iowa. 
Illinois State Fair—September 16-23, 
. Springfield, Il. 
International Livestock Exhibition and 
Grain and Hay Show—December 2 to 
December 9, Chicago, Il. 
International Wheat Show—October | 
t, Wichita, Kan. 
Interstate Fair—September 19-22, La 


Crosse, Wis. 
Ir iterstate F air—September 11-15, Sioux | 
City, lowa. 


E akabei Interstate Fair—September 
15, Kankakee, Ill 
Kansas Free Fair—September 11-16, 
lopeka, Kan. 
Kansas State Fair—September 16-22, 
Hutchins m, Kan. | 
Kentucky State Fair—September 11- 
16, Louisville, Ky. 
National Dairy Show—October 7-1 4. | 
St. Paul, Minn. 
National Implement and Vehicle Show 
‘ ptember 29 to October 8, Peoria, Il. 
Northern Wisconsin State Fair—Sep-| 
tember 11-15, Chippewa Falls, Wis. | 
Oklahoma Free State Fair—October 2- 
7, Muskogee, Okla. | 
Oklahoma State Fair—September 23-| 
30, Oklahoma City, Okla. 
South Dakota State Fair—September 
11-15, Huron, S. Dak. 
West Michigan State Fair—September | 
19-23, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Extra 
Ply of Fabric 





Time to Re-tire ? 
(Buy Fisk) 
TRADE MARK KREG. U.S.PAT.OFF 

















RED-TOP 


CLINCHER TIRE 


A Remarkable Mileage 
Creates A Red-Top Enthusiast 


Some of the users of Fisk Red-Tops are quite aggres- 
sive in the pride they take in Red-Top performance. 


A Red-Top was turned in at a garage in Omaha, 
Neb., worn all the way through, and the jubilant owner 
asserted it had run for four years, 35,542 miles by his 
speedometer. It had never had a puncture—simply 
wore down to the tread and rolled along until it wore 
through all the plies of fabric. 


He offered to make affidavit to the truth of these 
statements, and volunteered the information that the 
mate of this Red-Top was still on the other wheel, and 
looked good for hundreds of miles more. 


This is exceptional—but the extra ply of fabric and 
the heavy, specially compounded red tread of the Red- 
Top is continuously creating mileage records on small 
cars under rough road conditions that are astounding to 
users of other tires. 


There’s a Fisk Tire of extra value in every size, 
for car, truck or speed wagon 


Extra 
Heavy Tread 
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ORCHARD PROFITS ON THE SIDE 


How One Farm Orchard Has Become a Most Profitable Sideline 


AD you strolled along the shore 
H f Kizer lake in St. Joseph co., 

Michigan, prior to 1911, and 
followed the bank around you would 
have found, on the south side, a 
neglected orchard, perhaps ten acres 
in extent. The trees would have been 
old and gnarly, bent with the storms 
of many years, the ground beneath 
them heaved up by many exploring 
shoats Had it been in the autumn, 
you would have searched under many 
trees and would have considered your- 
self lucky to find an apple that could 
be bitten in two without finding at 
least half a worm left in the part you 
threw away. But many orchards have 
gone the same road and their remains 
still blot the picture. 

The orchard referred to above be- 
longed at that time to Fred Van Nors- 
dall, and it still belongs to him, but 
today you would find ten acres of old 
Spy trees that show plenty of signs of 
having borne bounteous fruit crops in 
recent years. The trees would not be 
quite so tall as then, having been cut 
back. The shoats have long since 
been kicked out of the orchard, and 
kept out No more the juicy worm 
adorns the half you cast away, if per- 
chance you do cast it away. Ten 


years of careful painstaking care have changed this orchard 
from a wilderness of dead branches and weeds to one of the 
most successful commercial orchards in lower Michigan if not 
in the whole state. And it has paid and paid well. However, it is 


just one part of a general farm business. 


The writer considers it a special courtesy when a success- 
ful man lets him in on the financial success of a proposition. 


Later I shall present the gross 











S 





Van Norsdall is well pleased with the growth 
this three-year-old McIntosh has made. 


ringed.”’ Since 1911, these trees have 
been mulched every season. \ 
Norsdall has bought a good ma 
stacks of wheat straw and put the 
about the trees and he says this had 
paid him well. This apple grower says 
that the straw should not be spread 
within six feet of the trunk but should 
be put under the outer branches. When 
a straw or manure mulch is proper 
put on,-it makes a ring say from ter 
to twelve feet wide around the tre: 
and extending from the outer branches 
in. The reason for this is that the 
feeder roots are all out and away from 
the trunk of the tree. The idea is to 
put the mulch where it will leach down 
to these feeder roots at once. One 
tree which had an application of hen 
manure four years ago has borne every 
year since. Mr. Van Norsdall points to 
this fact as indicating that if apple 
trees have enough fertility available, 
they will bear every year. 

“This spring, I tried something dif- 
ferent,’ said my host. ‘During the 
last few years it has been hard to get 
the straw and it has been harder to 
get help to put it on. I thought if ] 
could get the work done by using com- 
mercial fertilizer, I could do it about as 
cheaply, and I could make the applica- 


tion much cheaper. Last spring I treated one-half of the orchard. 
Each tree was given twenty pounds of sixteen percent acid 
phosphate and six pounds of sulphate of ammonia. 
skeptical at first but have since come to the conclusion that it 


I was 


not only stimulated the trees and the fruit, but it has stimulated 


the grass as well. 


The orchard is cut over every year, going 
both ways among the trees with the mower. What hay there 


is left is thrown in towards 
the trees with a side de- 





receipts from this ten acres 
of aged Spy trees by years, 
but sufficient it is at this 
point to say that the average 
gross return during the last 
eight years (this years’ crop 
not sold yet) has been 
$2,946.46 per year. 

“This orchard was planted 
in 1865, just at the close of 
the Civil War,’ Mr, Van 
Norsdall reminded me. “It 
was planted by an old booze 
hister who at one time owned 
a thousand acres around 
Kizer and Corey lakes. He 
had a large gang around him 
but he finally lost all his 
property and booze did it. 

‘Later I came into posses- 
sion of the farm, and in- 
cluded in it was this old or- 
chard. I didn’t consider it of 
much value and for years let 
the hogs run in it, sometimes 
a hundred head at a time 


orchard and some care was given it during that fall and winter. 
The season of 1911, the orchard had borne very heavily, so the 
I sprayed it thoroly, had the 


following year was its off year 

trees topped back, and had a lot 
branches trimmed 
out, but the trees were very 
scraggly and lacked vigor. They 
did not respond the first year 
receipts for that year 
$1,968.79. But when 
the ore! ard once got started it 
did well. I took the hogs out of 
the orchard and never have let 
anvthi gy in that orchard since 
then. » 1 had had both young 
cattle and he running in the 
orchard and result was that 
the cattle had browsed the trees 
off up just as high as they could 
reach while the hogs had rooted 
the ground into great basins 
even tho I tried to keep them 


of the thick 


50; my 


were only 


vs 
the 


We got a little cider stock out of it 
and considered ourselves lucky if we could get enough fairly 
good apples from the whole thing to last us thru the winter. 


successful apple grower. 


jut in 1911 I commenced to see the possibilities in this old 


orchardist. 
apple, it’s two red apples. 
that will interfere with the coloring of the fruit. One year I 





Fred Van Norsdall, treasurer Michigan state farm bureau and 


from neighboring farms. 

single bad feature of this practice; it makes the foliage so thick 

that the apples may not color up as well. 
“The market certain'y likes a red 


> livery rake, then forked 
about the trees.” 

As he said this, we walked 
down thru the long rows 
of trees and I noticed a 
ring of tall grass about each 
tree whic was much 
greener than that between 
the trees. The fertilizer had 
been spread by hand and 
in a ring which could be 
plainly seen by the taller 
growing grass. The grower 
expressed it as his opinion 
that if the fertilizer applied 
hadn’t done anything ex- 
cept to stimulate the grass 
it would have been well 
worth while as this grass 
that can be cut in the or- 
chard makes an ideal mulch 
and one that can be more 
easily applied than the 
straw that must be hauled 
Mr. Van Norsdall can observe but a 





apple,”’ mused the 


“If there’s anything jt likes better than one red 





ile thicket. 





don’t like to have anything happen 


hired a man thru May and 
June to do nothing else but go 
thru these trees and cut out a 
part of the small twigs so as 
to let the sunlight in.” 

One of the first things fer 
the apple man to learn is that 
you can’t raise good fruit with- 
out spraying. So says Van 
Norsdall. You can raise fairly 
good fruit without pruning but 
spraying is absolutely essen- 
tial. This grower sprays five 
times each year, regular as 
clockwork, and keeps accurate 
data on the date of spraying 
and number of tankfuls of 
spray used. This gives him a 
line on (Continued on page 34 
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Note these New Prices 
on. U.S.Tires 


N July 29, 1922, the low- 
est prices ever quoted on 
U. S. Passenger Car Tires 


Bear in mind that these prices 
apply to the most complete 
line of quality tires in the 





















world. 


Remember, too—as you 
read the following table 
—that U. S. Quality 
has been positively 
maintained. 


went into effect—Royal Cords 
included. 

These new prices should give 
confidence to dealers and car- 
owners that no lower basis of 
quality tire prices will prevail. 








SIZES Royal FABRIC 
Cord | Nobby Chain Usco Plain 































































30x3 CL $12.55 | $11.40 $9.25 
30x3% “ |$14.65 | 15.60 | 13.00 
31ix4 * —— | 23.00 | 21.35 
30x 3%SS.| 14.65 

32x3% “ 22.95 | 20.45 16.90 
31 x4 “ 26.45 

33224 * 29.15 | 24.35 | 22.45 
33x4 “ | 30.05 | 25.55 | 23.65 
34x44 * 30.85 | 26.05 | 24.15 
32x4% “ 37.70 | 31.95 30.05 
33x4% “ 38.55 | 33.00 | 31.05 
34x4% * 39.50 | 34.00 | 32.05 
35x44 “ 40.70 | 35.65 | 33.55 
36x44 “ 41.55 | 36.15 34.00 
33x5 * 46.95 

35x5 49.30 | 43.20 | 39.30 
37x5 * 51.85 | 45.75 | 41.70 














Federal Excise Tax on the above has been 
absorbed by the manufacturer. 


The dealer with a full line of U. S. 
Tires at these new prices can serve 
you better than you have ever been 
served before in the history of the 
automobile. 


If there ever was any fancied 
advantage in shopping around 
for tires it disappeared on 
July 29, 1922. 


he 
Sez 











SEdi : 


United States Tires 
are Good Tires 






Copyright 
1922 
U. S. Tire Co. 






aut x5, Clincher 
S it Side 


Royal Cord ‘14.65 


United States Tires 
United States @ Rubber Company 


Fifty-three The Oldest and Largest Two hundred and 
actories Rubber Organization in theWorld thirty-five Branches 
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SELLING TO BEST ADVANTAGE 

“Every year our town has a clean-up 
day. It is just a little town of about three 
hundred inhabitants and for the past four 
or five yearsall of the accum- 
ulated tin cansand other rub- 
bish has been hauled to a 
public dumping ground each 
pring. In these respects it 
c 
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iffers but little from other 
towns I have visited or in 
which Ihave lived. They all have public 
dumping grounds and they allhavetincans | 
but it took mealong time to see what those 
empty tins meant to me,” says Edgar 
Robinson, an Indiana man. ‘Two years 
ago it soaked thru.” 

Now, before any explanations are made, | 
let me ask you if you see any connection 
between the tin cans piled along the alleys 
or stacked in barrels and boxes in your| 
town and your income. I confess that I} 
did not—and my town and Robinson’s are | 
very similar. 

Robinson saw the connection. ‘Those 
folks are buying canned vegetables and | 
fruits,’’ he told himself. ‘‘Many of them, | 
in fact the most of them, have gardens 
and despite the war training in conserva- 
tion they let much of it go to waste. They 
don’t can much stuff themselves and I 
have been letting my own products go to 
waste without trying to sell it to them. 
If they are going to buy in cans why not 
be a canner?”’ 

So Robinson tried it. It was late in the 
season so he put out no more than the 
usual truck patch which had always been 
ample for the home needs with a little to 
sell and some to waste—usually because 

it was not properly handled or there was 
no time to peddle it. But instead of let- 
ting any of it waste he went out with a few 
samples of stringless beans, peas, sweet 
corn, and other seasonable products. As 
usual, most of the townspeople had enough ¢ 
homegrown vegetables for their immediate 
needs. Robinson talked canning. He 
took along a sample jar or two 
that his wife had left over from 
the previous season and he let 
his prospects sample it. Some 
' folks demurred. They had tried 
canning, they said, during the war, and 
they had bad luck. They lost to) much 
stuff, and besides it,didn’t taste good. 

“All right,” said Rebinson, “you furnish 
the jars and I'll furnish the vegetables. My 
wife and the girls will can it for you at a 
reasonable price, and if it isn’t as good as 
this sample you needn’t pay me a cent.” 

Some of them took him up. Others 
bought vegetables and canned them at 
home so he sold all of his surplus truck. 
Last spring he planted a couple of addi- 
tional acres and sold it all either as the 
finished product in jars or to housewives 
with faith in their own ability. He pro- 
cured all of the bulletins on home canning 
that were available and gave one to every 
housewife. Most of them had them al- 
ready but had lost them or forgotten 
about them. 

“T did not want to go into the canning 
business. I had a farm and was not a can- 
ner by either training or instinct, but I 
wanted to get all I could out of my little 
place,” Robinson told me. ‘The wife and 
girls get the income from the canning 
they do and every little helps. If 1 was 
close to a city my stuff would bring more 
money but I am not a trucker especially 
and all I want is to sell at a fair price. It 
means money for both myself and the 
folks who buy. There are fewer tin cans 
hauled to the dumps now.’ —W. 8. 
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Cheaper mileage but 
not cheaper tires 


The value of a tire is measured not by the price 
on the tag but the quantity and quality of service 
built into the tire itself. 


Kellys have always given so much longer and 
so much better service that, even at higher prices 
than other tires, they offefed greater value. 


Now, Kellys cost no more than other tires that 
have never borne the Kelly reputation and their 
quality is even higher than before. The Kelly tires 
of today are the finest tires we have ever built. 
They are not special tires made to meet the de- 
mand for lower prices but are full size—full weight 
—full number of plies—and will give greater 
mileage than ever. 


Just try one set of Kellys and you'll never 
go back to any other kind. 


There is a Kelly 


dealer near you 


KELLY © TIRES 





























KEEPING THE APPLES GOOD 

Every one who has a home orchard 
ught to have good apples the year 
round. Too often there is a space during 
the fall when good apples are not avail- 
ible and again there is another period of 
a month of two in the spring when the 
apples are scarce or not at all in evidence. 
If a person has an orchard of good varie- 

s, the apples ought to be kept in good 
condition the year around. 

For spring use apples placed in pit 
storage will keep best, unless there is a 

ry cool cellar or basement available. 
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We know an orchardist who has a base-| 
ment under one part of the house, with | 


openings at both ends. This room has 


been cemented and the apples are spread | 


ver the entire floor space some two feet 
deep. It is possible to keep this basement 
room dry and at an even temperature, 
just above the freezing point, all winter. 
Ventilation is what keeps the apples thru 
winter. 
[o have good apples during the fall, 
summer and early fall varieties are 
pped in paper or packed in cork or 
hulls, such as may be obtained from 
cers and fruit dealers. Even clean 
iff and hay litter will do, if nothing 
is available. Such sorts as Astrachan 
id Wealthy, also the good old Summer 
orter and Gravenstein, may be kept until 
iter. The first named, being a strictly 
mmer variety, will easily last until 
etuber. Apples to be handled this way 
suld be picked when practically ripe, 
before they have become mellow. 
ire should be taken that the fruits are 
‘| bruised in any way. The Wealthy 
pened in dry rice hulls becomes a reaily 
mderful apple. One would scarcely 
ognize it. A cool basement is the 
yper place to store apples treated in this 


Unless given special care and treat- 
it, our summer apples last but a short 
In reality, however, the early 
ples are our best in quality and it pays 
keep them as long as possible. The 
me orchard ought to be made up of a 
riety, and treated in this way they, will 
pply us along time. Pears and peaches 
iy also be kept for some time beyond 
ir usual season if carefully handled 
d stored. Tomatoes, so treated, may 
kept until December. They should 
picked when still green.—C. H. C. 


FEEDING BEES IN FALL 

No matter how strong the honey flow 

r how much surplus the bees gather in 
immer, it is important to feed some in 
ll unless some honey is coming steadily 

» until frost. With their hives full of 
mey the bees will quit rearing brood 
hen honey stops coming in just the same 
; they will if they have no honey at all, 
nd if they do not rear brood in the fall 
ynths they will have only old bees in the 
ves in winter and this will result in 
1uch winter loss and spring dwindling. 
Che aim should be to have all the young 
ees you can in the hive when winter sets 
The best way to do this is to feed a 
ttle sugar syrup each night unless you 
now they are getting enough nectar to 
ceep them rearing brood without. Last 
vear we discovered that our bees were not 
uring brood to amount to anything, 
ven tho the bees seemed to be gathering 
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If ROT were as 

visible as FIRE 

you’d paint your 
barn today 





AS 


BARN PAINT 








F you could actually 

see how surely your 
outbuildings were being 
destroyed by the action 
of the elements, you’d be 
convinced that the way to 
save money is to use 
good paint, and use it now! 


This saving can be readily 
effected by the application 
of Devoe Barn Paint. Into 
the manufacture of this 





product goes only pure 
basic materials in propor- 





tions that years of exper- 
ience have proven to be 























ioney. In September we had buckwheat | 


ming in that made them begin to rear 
igain some, but if we had fed a little syrup 
e would have had much stronger forces 
ff young bees. Appearances fooled us, as 


ve had often had fall fed bees. Now we} 
will give a half-cup of syrup made by mix-| 


ng one cup of sugar in two cups of water, 


whether we think they are getting nectar | 


r not unless they are rearing brood 
strongly. We will give it every night 
ibout sundown so they can take it up 
luring the night.—L. C. 


—~ = ‘== 
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the best 


Devoe Products are time- 
tested and proven, backed 
by 168 years’ experience 
of the oldest paint manu- 
facturing concern in the 
U.S. Founded 1754. 


Sold by the Devoe Agent 


in your community 


Devoe & Raynolds Co,, Inc. 
Chicago 


Brushes 
Artists’ 
Materials 
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MULCHING THE YOUNG TREES 
We have always found it a good policy 
mulch the newly set trees and vines 
h a good supply of coarse straw and 
rotted manure in the early spring 
re cultivation was not possible We 
find that a good mulch of this sort keeps 





down the weeds, conserves moisture, and 
enriches the surrounding soil as the mulch 
eemanen 
decomposes | 


\fter applying a good mulch we have 
rarely lost a tree or vine in any ensuing 
spell of drouthy hot weather. By holding 
the moisture to the roots they remain cool 
and constant growth thru the summer 
season. Besides, nature has an implement 
for stirring and loosening up the soil 
around the fruit tree or vine that has been 
supplied with a good mulch. This im- 
plement can do this work of loosening and 

erating the soil as well as we can ever 
ype to do it. This implement is nothing 
more or less than the earth worm. 

Soil air is just as essential to the growth 

d productivity of any plant or tree as 
the moisture, and the air easily penetrates 
he soil to a good depth thru the small 

hannels or tunnels that the earthworm 
has eaten deep into the subsoil. These 
worms seem to have been created especial- 
ly for this purpose since they do not dam- 
the root system of the tenderest plant 

hey do delve into the subsoil and eat 
portions of it which they bring to the sur- 
ce and discard in the form of castings, 
hus making for a constant renewal of the 
irface soil. They also eat certain quan: 
ties of the decaying humus or mulch and 
rry it into the subsoil channels which 

| makes a fair exchange of necessary fer- 

t When we consider that these worms 

e into the soil for a distance of from 

ree to five feet we must come to view 

r work as of much importance 

We find the soil about the base of a well 

ilched tree is invariably loose and 

yamy. No matter if it has been a tough 





gummy clay to start with. The mulch and 
the worms soon work it into a far better 
hanical condition The tender roots 


of the tree or plant easily follow these 
iding channels of the earth worm into 
subsoil depths and the little showers 
of rain easily penetrate such a loamy loose 
bed. ‘The mulched soil is becoming 
re fertile all the while and more able to 
retain the necessary soil air and water till 
pproaches th: at perfection of the virgin 
Sols d leaf mold of the forest bed 
The ‘Gikeoeeie likes the cool moist earth 
ler a good mulch of straw and well 
ted manure during the summer best of 
Help him out by supplying your part 
f the arrangement.—W. L. H., Ind. 


DO NOT WASTE SWEET POTATOES 


lust because a sweet potato has the 


name ‘“‘potato”’ is no reason why it should 
be stored in the same way as the white or 
Irish potato As a matter of fact, the stor- 

ol sweet potatoes is one of the most 
portant factors in having the sweets 
ru the winter Of course the commer- 
rowers with their special sweet 





rages have the best chance to 
» their sweets in tiptop shape, but 
the facilities at hand, most of us | 


1 better our chance at keeping the 
¢ potatoes well past the holidays 


lentally, after the first fr cut off | 
( aig the potatoes conch and | 
1 them out to dry for a week or ten 


hot, dry place. You will observe 
of the moisture in them evapo- | 
nd that any bruises or cuts heal as 


kin dries and hardens. Sort out the 
ir y ired sweet potatoes for 
torage It doesn’t pay to try to store | 








One quality—two designs 


There is a battery built by Westinghouse for 
every car and purse. And you may be sure it 
is a good battery, or it would not bear the name 
Westinghouse. 


Westinghouse Standard. The best battery Westinghouse can 
build! Oversize plate area—as much as 25 per cent; and 
warranted under a guarantee new in features and unequaled 
in liberality. 

Westinghouse “Wubco” Special. For lighter weight cars. The 
best battery a man can buy for the money! Normal capacity. 
Rubber case. Quality construction. Lower priced. 


WESTINGHOUSE UNION BATTERY CO., Swissvale, Pa. 


‘WESTINGHOUSE 


¥ BATTS RIES 


LOOK ATT THESE PRICES™, 2 BP. ae 


_ Sine by choosing an OTTAWA. Plenty | STP a0 


» shop use. Better built throughout for 4 H-P. 75.95 
hard, continuous service. Easy tostart? 
. easy tokeep running underall conditions, H-P. 97.50 
Kerosene or Gasoline. A!! sizes B-P. 115.15 
‘ > sav er Be Sirten Stationary, fertabie os H-P. 191.59 
USE LESS ure 
wd Horse-Power, FEWER PARTS. aa oor 


seieeey OTTAWA ENGINES |! 1.3% 


Saw Rig 

So Every OTTAWA En-! 90 Days’ Trial—10-Year Guarantee 
Id ginesolddirect from our 10-Y 

great factory, at Low Factory Prices.Prompt | You have3 monthstotest the YTTAWA right at your 

shipment; no waiting. Thousands in use by | own work.Every OTTAWA must fulfill our liberal 


satisfied owners in every section of country. ] 10-year guarantee. Our resources and 
factory are back of each engine. 


Cash or Easy Payments.| sic speciat oFFER: 


about pa. ts. Get oureasy pay- | Get our FREE BOOK ON ENGINES and BIG SPECIAL 
rs once eel ecehow easy itistoown | OFFER. Fullof valuable and internat 
a dependable OTTAWA. Soon saves its cost. | information. Send postcard N 


OTTAWA MFG. CO., 515-E King St., Ottawa, Kan. 











Before finishing AUTO MECHANICS course at the 
afm Ou 1] WEENEY AUTO SCHOOL Runscy is grabbed 
> the American Radiator Co. at $150 a neem, 


P> Sweeney Syst of Pratical Experien cone. beahe: 
tem 
F) his Joh? Bogus gu sort cighe var poy men QUICK nto oe 
mon eurs 
gers. PERIENCE NEEDED. If yoo you 


NO PREVIOUS 
are mechanically iociined WRITE TODAY for 


FREE Wisiaserewes 
=m TRADE SCHOOL 


and opportunities for men. If lik 
[Acai oe 
No colored students 



































bruised and blemished stuff with good 
stuff. Put the potatoes intended for 
storage in slatted crates and store inadry 
place where there is plenty of ventila- 
tion. A circulation of air is absolutely 
necessary. A temperature of 55 to 60 
degrees offers the best conditions, and the 
sweets should never be stored where they 
can absorb moisture or where the tempera- 
ture drops below 55 degrees. 

For home storage of a small quantity 
a place around the chimney in the attic 
or a cool corner of the furnace room is 
good. We have had fine success using a 
ventilated bin near the chimney opposite 
the point where the furnace pipe enters. | 
It was not too warm, and it never got too 
cold, and as for ventilation and dryness, 
no fault could be found with either. It 
isn’t so difficult to keep sweet potatoes if 
the important details are attended to. 


HOW I SET OUT SMALL BERRY 
PATCHES 

A neighbor asked me one day this 
spring how long my strawberry plants 
had been set out. I told him two days. 
He could searcely believe it. He would 
have guessed a month. 

He asked how in the world I could} 
transplant them so they would be so fresh 
and so healthy in a hot, dry time. I told 
him as I tell you now. 

I dig them up, leaving a small square | 

f earth around them just as it was. If| 
the parent patch is near at hand, I carry} 
them thither in baskets; if not, I use horse | 
power and a sled or wagon. 

[ furrow out, for small tracts, with a| 
garden plow just as I plant them, in order 
that the least amount of moisture be lost. 
| take up in my hands the plant and its 
surrounding earth, pinch off the bloom, 
dead leaves and runners, and superfluous | 
green leaves, and pull out any weeds or 
grass. Then I place it in the bottom of 
the furrow, put a little dirt around it, 
ind press it down firmly with my foot. | 
Next, I rake some loose dirt over the 

ramped portion, and the act is done. 

Of course I take special pains that the | 
heart is not below the level of the ground, 

s the strawberry cannot thrive with its 
heart lower than the soil top around it. | 

Che plant, to all outward and inward | 
indications, never knows that it has been | 
transplanted. Any time in the spring, | 
summer, or fall this can be safely done, | 
altho spring is best. 

I set out raspberry plants in the same 

inner, only it is not necessary to worry 

ut getting the heart under ground.— 
N., Ohio. 








HOW GOES YOUR SPRAY RING? 

It has been reported that in the state of | 
lowa alone there are 357 spray rings in | 
operation, caring for a total of over two 
thousand orchards. This is the third 

ason for spray rings in Iowa. Some 
spray rings have failed; most have suc- 
eeded, a very considerable number have 
proved a whale of a success, How is 
urs? 

We are interested in spreading informa- 

yn about better fruit growing, better 

rming in every way. 

The best way to do is to tell farmers 
everywhere just what the successful ones 
elsewhere are doing, and how they are 
doing it. We want to tell all our folks 
what the good progressive farmer spray 
ring members are doing, and more impor- 
tant yet, how they are doing it. 

If you are a member of a spray ring, let’s 
hear what you have to say about it. . Let’s 
hear whether it has been a good thing for 
you. Tell us, and in that way your 
brother farmers, how much more and 
better fruit it enables you to get, how much 
it costs you, how many orchards and trees 
are in your ring, how the labor questions 
are solved. This is a good chance to help 
your farmer friend across the state line or 
county line or still farther away, to get a 
new and practical idea of what a spray 
ring will do if it is given a chance. 
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Power Costs 


Purchase price plays the least important part of 
all in the cost of tractor service. How much fuel it 
uses to produce belt and drawbar power; how much 
repairs and upkeep cost per year; how many years 
of satisfactory service it is calculated to give, are 
the important factors to consider. Power is what 
you want and these factors determine the cost of 


tractor power. 


OCOILPULL 


“The Cheapest Farm Power” 





The OILPULL is a “quality” 
machine. It costs what good work- 
manship is worth. But think of 
what it does! Saves 39% of fuel 
cost. Has held all principal fuel 
economy records for the past ten 
years. Saves 50% in upkeep cost. 
Works day after day at this low 
cost for an average of ten years. 
Keeps depreciation at a minimum, 
These facts are proved by authori- 
tative tests, investigations and 
comparisons. 

OILPULL economy is due large- 
ly to TRIPLE HEAT CONTROL. 


This scientific system of oil burning 
positively solves the problem of 
getting the tremendous hidden 
power out of cheap kerosene. It is 
exclusive with the OILPULL. Be- 
cause of it we guarantee in writing 
that the OILPULL will burn kero- 
sene successfully under any condi- 
tions and at all loads up to its full 
rated brake horse power. 

For further facts and a demon- 
stration see a nearby Advance- 
Rumely dealer. Or, write us for 
information and a copy of our 
booklet on Triple Heat Control. 


ADVANCE~-RUMELY 
THRESHER CO., Inc. 


La Porte, Indiana 
The Advance-Rumely line includes kerosene tractors, 
steam engines, grain and rice threshers, alfalfa and 


clover hullers, husker-shredders and farm trucks 


Serviced through 30 Branch Offices and Warehouses 
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ORCHARD PROFITS ON THE SIDE 
Continued on page 28 

the lateness or earliness of the fruit; it also | 
gives some idea as to when the codling | 
moth will appear. Spraying here is a one | 
man job. A power machine is used and 
with the spray gun, the grower can reach 
all parts of the tree. 

The first spray, the dormant spray, is 
put on just before the leaves come out. 
This spray is put on as late as possible | 
as this grower believes that this late spray- | 


ing makes it easier to control apple scab. } 


When plant lice are bad, in this first spray 
besides the one gallon of concentrated 
lime-sulphur to each eight gallons of 
water, “black leaf 40’ is put. This gives 
the spray a chance to worst the plant lice 
before they have the leaves so badly 
curled that the spray won’t reach them. 
The second or “pink’”’ spray is put on 
just as the buds are showing pink. For! 
this spray, a gallon of concentrated lime-| 
sulphur is used to each forty gallons of 
water and besides this, two pounds of 
powdered arsenate of lead are added for 
each fifty gallons of water. This first 
arsenic spray is to kill canker worms and 
their chewing insects. It seldom hits any 





codling moth that early 

All the rest of the summer sprays are 
made up the same as the one just men- 
tioned except the last one. In this last} 
one, the orchardist puts only one pound | 
of powdered arsenate of lead te each fifty 
gallons of water. The third spray is put 
on when the petals are about half gone; 
the fourth spray is put on a week or ten| 
days later. This catches a late hatch of 
the codling moth and recoats the fruit 
and leaves, in case there has been a rain 
since the third spray The last spray is 
put on about the first of August and is| 
for the purpose of getting the second brood | 





of the codling moth 

Mr. Van Norsdall gets the water for 
spraying out of Kiser lake. He hitches a 
gas engine to a rotary pump and fills the 
two hundred gallon tank in seven or eight 


nine 
Mminuves 


Chis year the fruit was so heavy on the 
limbs that a gang of men was employed 
to go thru the orchard and thin the fruit 
on h tree 





Did it pay?’ I queried. 

Well, I should say it did. If I hadn’t 
had these apples thinned out, the fruits 
would have been small and poorly colored 
nd the tree would have been ruined. As 
it is, every tree has from six to ten props | 
nae r 


it. And isn’t it queer? Ten years 
agi the limbs were high, at least as 
high as the cattle could reach. Today the 
lower limbs are all on the ground.” 
Marketing is the principal topic of 
onversation these d Lys and the folks will 


u 


Cc I 

be interested in how this orchardist mar- 
kets his Spys. When they are ripe, a com- | 
mission man from Chicago comes out with | 
his helpers and packs the apples in barrels | 


and heads them up. By this method, the |! 


ower is relieved of responsibility for the 
ul As fast as the fruit is packed, the} 
irrels are taken to the station, loaded in- 
to a car and when the car is filled, ship- 
ment is made to a cold storage house in| 
Chicago The storage is paid by the} 


gT 
Dp 
t 


This formerly amounted to fifteen 
barrel the first month and ten 


cents a barrel for each additional month. 
It may be a little higher this year As 
soon as the ap] les start for the storage 
house, I turn their sale over to my com-| 
mission man I promptly forget about | 
them and get ready to grow another crop 
of fruit The commission man gets a 





certain percent and so I know that he 
won't sell these apples until the price 
gets whe re 


season (OT course 


he mav be fooled but 


where he is fooled little, I would be} 


fooled a lot He is right down there 


among the commission men and knows | 


what the market is doing.”’ 


During the last eight years, the gross | 


he thinks is the high spot of} 


, 











No heat with 


this summer meal 


AdDaH of crisp, delicious Grape-Nuts, 
with cream or milk (some berries or 
fresh fruit, too, if you like) is cooling to 
serve, cooling to eat and cooling to digest 
—with a charm of flavor and goodness that 
rouses appetite enthusiasm. No prepara- 
tion, no cooking—no heating of the body 
afterward, as heavy, starchy meals do— 
but well-rounded nourishment for every 
bodily need. 


There’s a noticeable feeling of lightness 
and comfort after such a meal. 


Try this way out of the heat, bother and 
uncertainty that usually goes with the mid- 
summer food problem. 


Order Grape-Nuts 


from your grocer today 


**There’s a Reason” 


Made by Postum Cereal Company, Inc., Battle Creek, Mich. 


ROOF BOOK ff ssi Ferfacing 
Saves You Money 


Tells about the “Armco” (American 
Ingot) Iron Roofing—fireandlightning 
proof, RUST -RESISTING, easy to 
put on, needs no painting or repairing, 
costs no more than ordinary roofing. Send for 
booklet H 
The American Iron Roofing Co. 
a. > Station 50 Middletown, Ohio 





























Write for FREE Farm Ditcher, Terracer 
Book and Prices and Road Grader 
Page 10-Day Trial. Cuts new ditches or cleans di adown 
to 4 ft. Builds best field terraces, dykes, levees. Horses ce 
tractor. Works in any soil. Great money-saving story for 
you now. Do not take chances on lossef crops. Write. 


Gwensbors Ditcher & Grader Ce., Sox 5283 Owecsbore, Ky. 


FARM WAGONS 


High or low wheels—steel or wood—wide 
or narrow tires. Steel or wood wheels to fit any 
> running gear. Wagon parts of alli kinds. Write 
today for free catalog Mlustrated in colors. 


ELECTRIC WHEEL CO. 50 Elm Street. Quincy, M& 
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sales from this ten acre orchard are as 
follows: 1912, $1968.79; 1913, $1594.35; 
194, $688.43; 1915, $2966.97 ; 1916, $1129.- 
76; 1917, $5185.05; 1918, $3052.39; 1919, 
$6745.97 or a total of $23,331.71 in eight 
years. 

In 1917, I bid fair to have a bumper 
crop and a good price. We started pick- 
ng the apples in October. A rain came 
n and this turned to snow and before it 
quit, a foot of snow was on the ground. 
\s soon as it started to snow, we went 
into the orchard and shook the fruit into 
the snow. Well, that snow stayed on for 
three days before we could find the apples 
ind of course, they were chilled around the 
outside and turned black. A few local ad- 
vertisements brought crowds of people 
from surrounding towns and they got the 
blackened fruit at a low price. The apples 
that were left on the trees were absolutely 
worthless but I kept some of the ones that 
had been shaken into the snow just to see 
if they would keep. They kept until well 
long toward spring. 

“Two years ago I planted two acres 
more of Spies and Jonathans, dynamit- 

ig the haben for them. That loosens up 

the ground and gets the good top soil in 
round the roots. Not only this, but it 
makes a big hole for the young tree, and 
gives the roots plenty of space in which 
to grow. I use a quarter of a pound of 
lynamite for each hole and put it down 
bout twerty inches. A _ professional 
dynamiter is always hired for the job. 
\fter the young trees are put in, they are 
kept well mulched until they come to 
maturity.” 

My host showed me a ten acre field 
that was planted into trees last spring. 
The ground had been in wheat the year 
before, then seeded to clover. Last spring, 
the holes were dynamited out and while 
the trees had been ordered early, they did 
not arrive until late and were planted the 
25th of May. They are doing well despite 
the fact that in this particular locality 
summer rains have not been plentiful. 

“How do you account for that?” I 
interrogated. 

“The dynamiting and the mulch are 
the things that get ene over the dry spells 
with young trees,”” my host replied. -‘Loos- 
ening up the soil makes deep soil moisture 
more available, I think, and then I always 
mulch the trees as soon as they are set. 
rhis helps to keep the moisture and pro- 
vides the trees with some plant food.” 

In this young orchard the grower 
planted the Spy trees fifty feet apart 
and then between the trees each way he 
planted McIntosh trees. 

“By the looks of these young trees, you 
must think there is a future in the apple 
business,”’ I ventured. 

“Well,” he went on, “I thought about 
that quite a while before I decided to put | 
these young trees out. They will not 
come into their prime until long after I 
get thru orcharding but after consulting 
every conceivable source, I figured that 
a good orchard with not too many varieties 
would be a paying proposition. I consulted 
authorities. I know that the price of apples 
goes in waves; the price of apples is a 
little off this year but I believe that it 
will always pay to raise good apples. It 
never pays to neglect an orchard, not even 
a good one, and to my mind there is a 
good future in the apple business.” 

The meat of this story is not so much 
that everyone should set out on orchard. 
Not every man would find himself with 
an old orchard composed of salable vari- 
eties. Nor on every farm is there an or- 
chard. But on many farms there is some 
venture which has in it great possibilities 
that are unusualat present. After reading 
how Van Norsdall turned a thicket into a 
harvest, cast your eye over your own 
farm and ask yourself this question, ““What 
is there on this farm that has in it good 
opportunities which lack only develop- 
ment to make them moneymakers?’’— 
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A Partner for the Boys, 
for the Women on the Farm, 


and for the Man Who Calls Himself 


Head of the House 


INTERNATIONAL—the popular kerosene engine is 
as faithful and willing a helper as you can find in a life- 
time of searching. One that neither grumbles nor shirks 
but just chugs away all day and night, if need be, and 
doesn't ask for over-time pay. 

An engine that pleases the boy and the hired man 
because it does the pumping and keeps the tank filled 
with clean, fresh water when the weather is hottest and 
the stock most in need of water. 

An engine that pleases the women folks—by taking 
the hard work out of wash day and by running the 
churn, cream separator, etc. 

An engine that the family likes because it saws wood, 
grinds feed, shells corn, runs the fanning mill, and 
handles a dozen other jobs. It does these easier, faster, 
and better than you can do them by hand. 

The smaller sizes, the powerful 1% and 3-horse 
power engines, are the most popular for many of these 
jobs. If you need more power, the International 6 or 10 
heats power sizes will supply plenty of it. 

See the International Engine at the Store 


of the McCormick-Deering Dealer or 
Send as a Line for More Information. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


CHICAGO — USA 
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FIGHTING WHEAT RUST FOR 
CENTURIES 

[Two thousand years ago the ancients 

ere fighting wheat rust unsuccessfully 
by making many sacrifices to their gods. 
foday we are still fighting wheat rust, 
but the fight today is based on a knowledge 

what wheat rust is, and the fight of today 
clearing vast areas of 
this serious menace to wheat. 

The great Aristotle mentioned wheat 

ist in Greece during the fourth century 

fore ¢ hrist. The Roman author, Pliny, 
alles 1 it “the greatest pest of the crops” | 

e first century after Christ. 

“it was Ovid, the Roman poet who lived 
from B. C. 43 to A. D. 17, who tells us 
how the Romans of his day tried to keep | 

wheat rust from spoiling their crop. | 

The Romans of that day believed in a 
rust god whom they called Robigus, and 
thought this god could control the 
wheat rust. They thought he could make 
the rust destroy the wheat, or he could 
vard off the disaster, so the y atte mpted to | 
win the god’s favor by offering sacrifices | 
to him. Each year on the twenty-fifth 
~ y ol April they celebrated a feast called 

» Robigalia to please this god, for this 
vas just about the time the rust usually 


s succeeding in 


tacked the wheat. The procession 
marched out from Rome to the sacred | 
grove in a place called the “lucus Robigi. 


There the priest off ered | up a prayer to the 
god. begging n to spare the crops. 
\n offering of wine was p« ured on the 
tar, incense was cast into the flames, and 
the entrails of a sheep and a dog were 
burned on the altar. It was the rule that 
ne dog had to be re d or oi a reddish color, 
iuse that was symbolical of the color 

f the wheat enemy. 
Re ully, there are two sorts of wheat 
rust, the leaf or “red” rust, dnd the stem 
ist The appearance is just about the 
st 18 the most de- 


une, but the stem ru 

ictive and truly it is one of the greatest 
pests of crops. It is this rust that is said 
to have caused in some years a loss as 
great as 200,000,000 bushels of wheat, 


ording to the 1920 yearbook of our 
United States department of agriculture 

NK OF it, almost two bushels of wheat 

‘each man, woman and child in the 
vhole United States has been destroyed 
ome years by wheat rust. It is little 
vonder that men have tried and tried 
gain to find a remedy. Surely burning a 
sacrifice didn’t seem to help much, especi- 
lly in wet years when wheat rust is just 

turally worse 

In more modern days it has been found 

t certain varieties of wheat are not so 
ALAC ly to be te ked by this disease In 
he words of the scientific man, there are 
rust-resistant vaneties So by careful 
selection and planting of rust-resistant 
varieties of wheat much loss has been | 
stopped 


Further study of this disease disclosed 
nother very important thing about the 
stem rust ol wheat This rust leads a 
double life It lives at one time in its life | 
mm the ommo! evervday barberry. It | 
gets its start in the spring on these com- 
rrye rberT ] ts 

\s soon 5 the news of this important 
liscovery was sent out, the best farmers | 

nere gan getting rid of their bar- 


erry Lnfortu tely there were still a 
great I who sl iply wouldn’t believe 
hat ‘ yuld be any truth wad 3 ick sa | 
that the barl helps the nm 


lievers have been convinced now ‘i the 
single state of low i, almost three-qu: irters 
fa illion barberry bushes have been 
de stroved and tod LV there 18 less rust in 
the state than there has been at any other 
time within the past seven years, accord- 


ng to Dr. I. E. Melhus of the state college. | 
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Goodyear Klingtite Belt in threshing service on 
the farm of Jalmer Herre, Halstad. Minnesota 


At the height of his threshing, 
Jalmer Herre, of Halstad, Min- 
nesota, took time last season to 
tell many of his neighbors how 
much better his new Goodyear 
Klingtite Belt was performing 
than any belt he had ever had 
in twenty years of farming. 


“There isn’t a sign of slippage,’ 
he said. “‘ No matter how heavy 
the straw, the belt delivers the 
full engine power, and there is 
no jamming of the feeder. 
Where I used to have daily 
troubles with ordinary belts— 
slippage, jamming, re-setting 
and over-heating—the job is 
pushed through now at top 
speed.” 


Goodyear Klingtite Belts arc 
the pulleys i in a clinging, free- 
running grip that carries the 
power and favors the engine 














bearings. It works the same in 
warm weather, high wind, cold 
and damp. It does not shrink, 
is subject to a minimum of 
stretch, requires no belt dress- 
ing, needs no breaking in, and 
wears with the strength of its 
special ply construction. 


These belts are made in endless 
type for threshing, silo-filling, 
feed-grinding, wood- -cutting 
and other heavy duty and in 
suitable lengths for the lighter 
drives, like churning, cream- 
separating, water-pumping, 
wash machine and electric light 
plant drives. 


Goodyear Dealers everywhere, 
and many progressive hard- 
ware merchants beside, sell 
Goodyear Klingtite Belts. For 
further information, write to 
Goodyear, Akron, Ohio, or Los’ 
Angeles, California. 
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Positively prevent punctures and blow- 
outs. Givedouble tire mileage, any 
tire—old or new. Use over and over 
2 again. Old worn-out casings will 
give three to five thousand miles 

= moreservice. Car ownerssave $50 
. oz. — one bh 
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Successful farmers like Successful F Farming 


pee of tous PLDI, 

« PA INT ) MADE FRESH FOR YOUR ORDER 
) AT ’ I Pay The Freight <- Quality The Best 
It has the FULL LIFE in it when delivered to you. 


GUARANTEED for 5 and 7 years 


You will be greatly pleased after you use it. instructions for paint- 
ing with each order. Write 
Color Cards. Tells why paint should be fresh. Established 1903. 


0. L. CHASE, The Paint Man, Dept. 48 St. Louis, Mo. 













today for my FREE PAINT BOOK and 











and demonstra ; f 

tors discount. ” FREE 1, Land on oney Sepeogene 
A. J. KIRSTIN CO. 

2010Lud St., Escanaba, Michigan 
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up to the latter part of 1920, there had! 
been over three and a half million bar-| 
berry bushes destroyed. And it is helping, 
too. Of course, we know that just getting | 
rid of the common barberry will not en- | 
tirely get rid of the rust, but it will delay | F 
the start of the rust each spring so much 
that it will stop a vast amount of the 
damage. 

lhe great need for food supplies during 
the war helped the fight against the bar- 
berry. When the people who had com- 
mon barberry on their places learned what 
a menace the plants are to the wheat 

ls, they said right away, “Let’s dig 
them up and burn them.” Everywhere 
people were glad to help fight the pest 
even tho they lost some plants. In some 
sections experts visited every house in the 
county and weeded out all the common 
barberry. 

You will note that all this time we have 
called this barberry on which the rust 
finds a home the “common barberry.”’ 
That is because there are more than one 

of barberry, but it is the common or 
European barberry that causes the trouble. 

Che Japanese barberry does not spread 
the disease at all, and it may be used by 
ny one who eares to use it for an orna- 


il tl 


a 











mental plant. The Japanese barberry 

even better than the common barberry 
from the standpoint of good looks, so per- 
haps the necessity for doing away with the 


common barberry may be a real blessing 
lisguise. So put it down in your mind: 
Do not destroy the Japanese barberry. It 
armless and a most attractive orna- 
mental. But destroy the common bar- 
berry. It is a “wolf in sheep’s clothing.” 
How can you tell the difference? There 
samples of it in bank windows, county 
agents’ offices and elsewhere. Your county 
gent or club agent will be glad to explain 
difference so that you will know exactly 
ch is the good barberry and which is 
e bad. Or note the thorns on the bar- 
berry carefully. The common barberry 
has a three-pronged thorn; the Japanese 
barberry has a single-pointed thorn. 
lf the farmers of ancient Italy and 
Greece had only known how much more 
important barberry is than their rust god, 
nk how much less trouble they might 
have had. Here again is a good example 
of how modern science is doing away with 
troubles which, to the ancients, who were 
unable to study the tiny plant forms, were 
mysterious that they could account for 
them only by saying that some particular | 
one of their many gods was to blame. 
lruly, this is a wonderful age of progress. 


BAMBOOZLED BY BOOZE 

Continued from page 11. 
You who have struggled for fifty years | 
create and build up a_ cooperative} 
rketing plan, do you think we should | 
up the struggle for national prohibi- 
. after a two years’ attempt to mop up 
the booze on hand and sent in since we 
led to swear off? Shall we be quit-| 
That is the question for every 

en to answer one way or another. 
Don’t be bamboozled by booze. The 
is not all told yet. The boozers are 
g their best to create a sentiment 
nst the Volstead act. Their side gets 
uty of publicity. The other side does | 
In another article I will lift the cur- | 
i and let you look out onto the desert 

ere the camels plod their way. 
(To be continued.) 








One Missouri poultry woman with a 
‘ of only twenty-four hens reports that 
vear she sold over 2,000 eggs besides 

plying the family. This was done ona 
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The Benefits | 
of Good Roads— 


’s another thing to reach that market. And if the 
farm happens to lie on an unimproved road, the latter 
is often the harder job of the two. 


Tarvia Roads do away with the high haulage costs 
that rob farmers of their profits. For Tarvia Roads are 
smooth, firm, dustless and mudless all the year round 
waterproof and frost-proof—always ready for traffic. 


rs one thing to find a market for farm produce 
it 


Over Tarvia Roads, horse drawn wagons or motor 
trucks can carry twice as much as on a soft mud road 
—and the distance can be covered in half the time. 
Schools, churches, neighbors—these, too, are brought 
nearer to the farmer and his family. 


The moderate first cost of these all-year roads is 
repaid many times over by the resulting increase in 
property values. And theexpense of maintaining them 
is so small that the saving in upkeep alone, in a few 
years, offsets the original outlay for construction. 


Tarvia-X, the binder, is a dense coal-tar preparation, 
the best possible bituminous binder for road building. 
Other grades of Tarvia are made for preserving and 
patching all kinds of hard surface roads. If you are 
interested, write our nearest office. 






For Road Constructio. 
Repair and Maintenance 


The Gault Company 


tiostly corn ration with a little chops 
‘ sionally. W hat might that flock not | New York Chicago Philadelphia Boston St. Louis Cleveland Cincinnati Pittaburgh 
done had they had a properly bal-| Detroit New Orleans Birmingham Kansas City Minneapolis Dallas Syracuse Salt LakeCity 
" . c 7 sy . Peoria Atlanta Duluth Milwaukee Bangor Washington Johnstow Lebanon 
dad ration ior egg pre duction? Youngstown Toledo Columbus Richmond Latrobe Bethlehen Elizabeth Buffalo 
Baltimore Omaha Jacksonville Houston Denver San Francisco 
THE BARRETT COMPANY, Limited: Montreal Toronto Winnipeg Vancouver St. Joha, N. B. Halifax, N.5. 
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Just Right! 

Real comfort, service, 
economy and all-round 
satisfaction will be found 
in boys’ and men’s cloth- 
ing made of 


CROMPTON 
All-Weather 


CORDUROY 


Our exclusive ‘“Alil- 
Weather” feature makes this 
wonderful corduroy resistant a- 
like to water, wear, and weather. 


A light shower will not pen- 
etrate it. Even if it becomes 
severely drenched you have 
only to shake it out and it dries 
quickly without shrinking, stiff- 
ening, or losing shape or color. 


As for economy—well, you'll 
actually get about twice as 
much for your money when you 
buy garments made of genuine 
Crompton ‘All-Weather’ 
Corduroy. 

Ask Your Clothing Dealer 
for our free booklet, 
“All-Weather Farming’’ 

If he hasn't it, write usf or a copy. 
Ask for the 
famous" All- 
Weather’’ 


Test and 
look for the 
Labe' 





8 eather) 
CORDUROY, 
Crompton-Richmond Co., Inc. 
46 East 3ist St., New York City, 





You Can Do What 
2500 Others Have Done 


You can be a successful sales- 
man for us and earn good money 
even in spare time. Coggins 
memorials, beautifully carved 
from MARBLE or GRANITE, 
are guaranteed to give satisfac- 
tion. If successful selling ap- 
peals te you, we have a confi- 
dential and attractive proposi- 
tion. Write immediately for 
particulars before terrie 
tory is assigned. 


Coggins Marble Company 
275 Maia St. 
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SEPTEMBER IS HERE! 

Comes September! It usually brings 
the first frost of the season. Some people 
believe frost comes just six weeks after the 
first katydid begins singing o’ nights. 
Nonsense! Miss Katydid is not a con- 
vineing creature and nothing can he 
atieel by her. One minute she is saying 
she did and the next minute she is contra- 
dicting herself by declaring she didn’t! 

There’s another sort of frost that some 
of us pretend exists this month.’ That is 
the frost on the spirits caused by the 
opening of the schools. It’s only a pre- 
tence, however, for most boys and girls 





Sept., 1922 


BOYS ADD GIRLS CLUB DE 


Boys and Girls 


to Successful Farming for the best story, 
two years’ subscription to the Farm Bo) .’ 
and Girls’ Leader for the second best an: a 
year’s subscription to Successful Farming 
for the third. Keep this in mind when you 
start trapping this fall. 


SOUTH DAKOTA BOYS MAKE 
GOOD 


Here is another report from farm boys 
who have been helped thru Successf1] 
Farming loans. Every day brings similar 
reports from our loan club members and 
it is gratifying to know that most of them 
have made a good start toward building 





are glad to be back in the classroom. But 
it is hard to get 
back to wearing 


up a herd of stock and have acquired some 
valuable business 
training. Some of 





shoes and stock- 
ings, to say noth- 
ing of collars and 
ties. Oh, well, 
every week has a 
Saturday. 

Perhaps last year 
you fell down on a 
subject, didn’t pass 
it. Never mind, 
there’s now a brand 
new year before 
you. The slate is 
entirely clean. 
There’s not a goose 
egg, a zero mark, 
against your name. 
Resolve to be first 
counting from the 
top of the class, 
and not first count- 
ing from the bot- 
tom. Make pro- 
gress forward, not 
backward. 

In Cousin Jim’s 
section of the coun- 
try it was not at all 
unusual to make Clifford and Wilbur 
progress backward 


during thesummer. 4p one their 23 hogs 


at ten o’clock in 

the morning, travel 

several miles and yet arrive at your 
destination at nine-thirty the same morn- 
ing. This is no joke but a fact! Figure 
out just how it could be.—Cousin Jim. 


DIVERSIFIED FARMING 

The following letter from South Dakota 
boys illustrates the point that it pays to 
raise several crops as well as stock and not 
put all of the eggs in one basket. There 
is no doubt but what Willie, John and 
Hans Schlaphohl of Hanson county will 
make a success and their letter will be of 
interest to other loan club members. Here 
it is: 

“We received our check some time ago. We 
thank you very much for it. We did not send for 
our seed as we thought we would as it was getting 
too late for that. We bought $25 worth of early 
Ohio seed potatoes from a car that came thru 
our town. We have forty acres of corn, paying 
$9 for seed we bought from our father. Also have 
two acres of popcorn, the seed costing $2.50, and 
we bought sixty-five baby chicks at six cents each, 
making $3.90. That leaves us $10.60 with which we 
are going to buy more chickens. Mother hatched 
them for us. ur chickens are Plymouth Rocks 
and mother’s are Silver Lace Wyandottes so we can 
tell them apart. We had two pictures taken, but 
neither was good so we will have to try it over.— 
Willie, John and Hane Schlaphohl, Hanson county, 
S. Dak. 





TRAPPING 

Many of our elub members will be 
trapping this fall and winter. Your trap- 
ping experiences will be of interest to the 
readers of this page. So let us hear from 
you telling us how you set your traps, the 
kind of bait you used and describing your 
sets. And then later let us have the re- 
sults of your trapping for the season. Send 
along a picture of some of your catches, if 


possible. 





Guernseys. 


One could leave 3/5 in 1921. These are their clear profit. 


the letters tell a- 
bout partial loss 
and other things 
which discourage 
but we do not be- 
lieve there are any 
quitters among 
Successful Farming 
boys and girls. Only 
ee fail. Even 
if some of our boys 
and girls meet with 
loss and discour- 
agement they have 
grit and stick to 
the job. And where 
there is a will to 
succeed there is a 
way, as our boys 
and girls have 
proven. 

This report is 
from J. Clifford and 
Wilbur Johnson of 
Smithwick, 8. Dak. 
The loan wasn’t 
sufficient to start 
them out with 
Johnson’s purebred purebred stock but 
they made good 
with their grade 
hogs and other 
stock and will now 
get rid of their 
scrubs and purchase purebred Duroc 
Jerseys. We are glad to have these reports 
and want to hear from other boys and 
girls who did not need a loan, te ing of 
your success and experience. Your 
methods will be helpful to others. We 
all gain by the exchange of ideas so let’s 
hear more about your work, as well as 
play, and what you hope to do next year. 
You will enjoy the Johnson boys’ letter 
and their pictures. 

“We received our cancelled note several days 
ago and a letter asking for our photo and a report 
on our pig venture — so here goes: 

“In May, 1921, we purchased a sow and seven 
pigs (not purebred) with the $45 we borrowed from 
you. We fed rye and corn, also cut alfalfa for 
them until we could turn them out to hog down the 
corn from seventeen acres. We picked around 125 
bushels after fattening them and sold $84 worth of 
pork dressed. We butchered the old sow before 
she became cross. She dressed over 400 pounds. 
Sold one-half of her and used the balance at home. 


raised from loan of 


We saved the three gilts and now they are big sows 
and have twenty pigs. We consider these as our 
pote out of the $45 you loaned us. We also each 

ave a purebred Guernsey heifer. Our heifers are 
both fresh now and were two years old the last of 
July. They are sure nice, dandy milkers. My 
mother loaned us the money to buy them with. We 
got them from Wisconsin and are to give mother 
their first heifer calf. This year we neither could 
pay our loan as they were both male calves. 

“We intend to sell our stock of grade hogs and 
buy registered Duroc Jerseys with the money we 
get from them. 

“I sure wouldn’t take any amount to quit the 
business for I know it to be very profitable to us 
boys, and we can never thank you enough for your 
kindness in helping not ony us but all boys and 
girls to be independent and have something for 
ourselves. Hurrah for Successful Farming and Mr. 
Meredith!—J. Clifford,and Wilbur Johnson.” 


PROUD TO THINK I HAVE TWO SHEEP 
My lamb and sheep are getting along fine. I 
can’t tell my lamb from the others so I guess I’m 
not a very good stock judge. I feel kind of proud 
to think I have two sheep which I never wo have 
had if it was not for Successful Farming.—Duane 





We will give a three years’ subscription 


Fitz Simmons, Kittson county, } 
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SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


SPEED WAGON 


Designed Expressly 
For the Farmer’s Needs 


It is an interesting fact that 
this Reo Speed Wagon, which 
enjoys a larger sale in cities 
than all others combined, was 
originally intended for farm 
service. 


In a word, it was designed 
and built expressly to meet 
conditions of rural hauling. 


There were several trucks of 
the old types that would per- 
form on paved city streets. 


But once off the hard, even 
surface—and loaded as the 
farmer must load at times to 
get his hauling done—they 
soon went under, or showed 
an upkeep cost that was ex- 
cessive. 


We felt that Reo was ideally 
equipped with experience and 
reputation to undertake this 
job that others shied clear of. 


We knew that certain factors 
were necessary to success, 


First, a rugged, dependable 
motor with a pull like a mule 
and built to stand grief. 


That Reo Four motor is un- 
questionably the greatest 


motor ever built—bar none. 


After more than ten years in 
service there is none to dispute 
that. 


Chassis must be just as rugged 
—capable of standing up 
under excessive overloads and 
on all kinds of roads. 


Transmission, clutch, gears, 
axles, steering gear—all must 
have stamina to meet any 
condition, 


Speed too was essential if the 
truck were to pay for itself in 
saving of time, of men, and 
horses. 


This Speed Wagon does all 
that, and in addition, pays a 
handsome profit by getting 
your produce or stock to 
market in perfect condition 
and early enough to guarantee 
you top prices, 


For all loads ranging from a 
quarter-ton to a ton-and-a- 
quarter. 


A lighter truck will not do 
your work—nor will it prove 
as enonomical as this Reo 
Speed Wagon. 


Over 75,000 Now In Use 





PRICES 


Other body types are 
obtainable mounted 
upon the standard 
Speed Wagon chassis 
at the following prices 


Cab Express 

(Illustrated) - $1375 
Canopy Express 1375 
Stock Rack - 1400 


Carry All - 1400 
Double Deck -« 1400 
Stake Body - 1400 
Grain Body - 1425 


Chassis only #1185 


Reo Passenger Car 
Models 

Six Cyl. Light 7- 
Pass. Touring Car $1595 
New Reo Phaeton 1745 
4-Pass. Coupe - 2355 
Reo Sedan- + 2435 
Reo Taxicab 

Complete- - 2150 


All prices F. O. B. Lansing, 
Plus Federal Tax 


Write for Catalog 


Reo Motor Car Company, Lansing, Michigan 
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THREE-YEAR-OLD bull shipped from a Mississippi 
plantation to a market in that state weighed only 300 
pounds. At about the same time as the sale of this pigmy 

a two-year-old purebred bull exhibited in Illinois tipped the 
beam at 2,150 pounds. The younger animal weighed seven 
times as much as the scrubby, older one. The difference in size, 
type, condition and quality were due not to one single factor 
such as inferior breeding, but were the results of several factors, 
which in the one case produced a high-class breeding animal 
and in the other an undersized nondescript—in the everyday 
language of the farm, a runt. 

Runty animals are caused by many and widely varied causes 
—from inferior breeding, inadequate or unsuitable feeding 
lack of shelter, poor care, diseases, exposure, parasites, an 
insect pests, coalbente, inbreeding, breeding immature animals, 
excessively large litters (in the case of swine), poor condition 
of dam, overcrowding at feeding time, digestive disorders, lack 
of exercise, weaning too early, unkindness, and many other 
contributing causes. 

More than a year ago the United States department of agri- 
culture sent out a question- 
naire to 1,000 livestock rais- 
ers and general farmers scat- 
tered over the country with 
the idea of getting definite 
facts and figures about the 
causes and remedies for runts 
and their importance in the 
economy of the farm. A 
study of the replies that came 
from these stockmen and 
farmers shows that, as these 
farms were above the aver- 
age, at least 7 percent of the 
animals on American farms 
may be classified as runts. On 
the basis of 200,000,000 do- 
mestic animals, exclusive of 
poultry, this means that 
there are 14,000,000 animals 
in the country that are, or 
once were, runts. 

The reason for saying that 
these farmers and stockmen 
who gave their opinions on 
runts are better than the 
average is that most of them 
are men who own cattle offi- 
cially accredited by the Bu- 
reau of Animal Industry or wno are cooperating with the 
government in the Better Sires-Better Stock campaign, a nation- 
wide drive for better livestock. But even on such farms, it 
seems, the runt is still a problem that needs a lot of attention. 
According to 535 of these men their returns would be increased 
by an average of 13 percent if they could eliminate the runts, 
that is all animals that are considerably undersized. 

Herds of swine are more apt to have a large number of runts 
than any other class of livestock, probably because of the great 
number of hogs raised and because they are not held long on the 
farm. If we are to use the figures from these farms as the aver- 
age, the reports indicate that 10.1 percent of the annual pig 
crop is made up of runts; 7 percent of the sheep; 6.5 percent of 
the poultry; and 3.9 percent of the cattle. The figures show that 
85 percent of the runts become so between birth and weaning 
time. A large majority of these farmers said that pigs are 
stunted most at weaning time, whereas calves lose out most 
often just after they are weaned. A third of the men questioned 
said that inferior breeding was the most prolific cause of runts, 
while three-tenths of them gave inadequate or unsuitable feed 





as the greatest cause 

Nine hundred of these farmers who are anxious to solve the 
runt problem for the future think that proper and adequate 
feed, better breeding, good care and attention, better housing 
and sanitation, proper care of the dam be fore birth of the young, 
control of such parasites as worms and lice, and control of d 
eases are the best preventive measure s<to be practiced “Altho 
inferior breeding causes most runts,”’ says one breeder, “im- 
provement in breeding methods alone will not prevent them 
You can stunt the best bred animal by insufficient feed. The 
best plan is to study the animals before mating, cull out inferior 
tock, beware of disease—then use the ‘corncrib cross’ on them.” 

“Better feeding, better breeding, and better housing for my 
livestock have been my goals for years,’”’ wrote another farmer, 

und I have reduced the number of runts from 40 percent to 10 
the last three years. Nine-tenths of the runts raised 


percent in 
lose money 


Another breeder who has eliminated runts wrote: “I have 


STOP RAISING RUNTS 


When Causes for Undersized Animals Are 
Understood They May Be Eliminated 


By P. M. FARMER 





The same age—which one will you take? 
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cut out the runts by raising nothing but purebred stock. I quit 
the scrubs long ago. If every farmer could be required to dis- 
continue the raising of scrubs, the runts would be noticeab)) 
reduced at once, The trouble is that most of us value life in 
the young animal too highly, wasting care and feed on under- 
lings, trying to pet and pamper them mto marketable condition, 
not infrequently at a heavy financial loss.” 

A North Carolina farmer sums up this runt-reducing method 
as follows: “I always try to use a better sire than the dam, and 
in that way the progeny are always a little better.” Another 
w".o is a stickler for good feeding says, ‘Continue correct and 
nourishing feed until the animal is one year old, and then don’t 
stop catering to its appetite.” “In ten years of active stock 
raising,” says another farmer, ‘not a runt of any kind has been 
born on my farm. I use none but registered, purebred sires of 
superior breeding and this may explain my success in elimi- 
nating the undersized.” 

More than 75 percent of the stockmen questioned answered 
that it does not pay to raise runts to market size. The others 
said that runts can be raised profitably if cheap food is available 
and markets are good. A hog 
raiser who emphasizes the use 
of milk in the pork-making 
ration said he had given away 
runty pigs to neighbors who 
had. plenty of skimmilk to 
spare and in some cases these 
runts were made to beat 
better pigs that did not have 
the advantage of such feed 
It has been his experience 
that pigs that are merely 
small at birth may develop 
rapidly and equal in size their 
litter mates if they are not 
crowded away from the teats. 

An Ohio farmer tells what 
cleanliness and good feed can 
do for a pig that got a bad 
start: “I thot this particular 
pig would die before I could 
get him home, but 1 managed 
to get him there while still 
alive and immediately gave 
him a bath in warm water, 
scrubbing him with plenty of 
soap until he was free of all 
filth and dirt. A week later 
[ repeated the performance. 
I kept him in a clean pen by himself and fed him well for seven 
months, by which time he was nine months old and weighed 
287 pounds.” 

From prospective runt to showring winner is the story told 
by an Aberdeen-Angus breeder of one of his purebred calves. 
‘This calf’s mother,” he says, ‘‘did not supply sufficient milk 
for her offspring. I gave special attention tv the youngster and 
he picked up at a remarkable rate altho he was noticeably 
stunted. Recently I showed him at the Montana state fair and 
he carried off the blue ribbon in his class.”’ 

One man tells of a colt that was a runt at the age of four 
months. “I fed the youngster skimmilk for about six months,” 
he says, “‘and he grew into a stronger and heavier horse than 
either of his parents.” ‘Being born small,” says another farmer, 
“has little to do with the size of the animal at maturity if it is 
properly fed. However, to develop a good animal there must 
be good blood, which means the use of purebred sires that are 
good individuals with strong constitutions.” 

Here are a few more suggestions gleaned from letters from a 
number of farmers scattered thruout various states: “I have 
not raised a runty pig in two years, even tho some of my sows 
raise from nine to eleven pigs to the litter. I keep nothing but 
good stock, have plenty of alfalfa pasture and feed well.” 
“Wean the strongest pigs at six weeks of age and leave the others 
with the sows a little longer.”” ‘“Don’t breed runts and you 
won’t raise any,” is the slogan of the livestock ‘breeders of 
Pulaski county, Virginia, where 300 farmers have pledged them- 
selves to use nothing but good, purebred sires. During the last 
three years they have improved their cattle from 50 to 75 per- 
cent by the use of better blood. 

Most of these stockmen and farmers who answered the ques- 
tions put by the government were of the opinion that they could 
increase their livestock profits from 10 to 100 percent if they 
could eliminate runts. About one-fourth of them replied that 
they could increase their profits 20 percent. Many of them con- 
demned niggardly feeding, and one of them said, “I cannot cheat 
my livestock without cheating myself.”” Uncle Sam endorses 
the opinion of these farmers who (Continued on page 45 















Oakland’s special, writ- 
ten, 15,000 mile engine 
guarantee is conclusive 
proof of high quality in 
every part of the New 
Six-44, Itis possible to 
give this unusual guar- 
antee only because of this 
high quality. The guar- 
antee PROTECTS you; 
the New Oakland car will 
do infinitely more—it 
will satisfy you COM- 
PLETELY in every 
thing that you demand in 
a fine motor car. 
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Roadster - - - - 975 
TouringCar- - - 995 
Sport Car- - - - 1165 
2-Pass. Coupe - - 1185 
4-Pass. Coupe - - 1445 
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The New 1923 Oakland Will 
Appeal to You 


Many months ago the Oakland Motor 
Car Company announced its purpose 
to build the finest light-six in the world. 


Toward thisaccomplishmentitdirected 
its own eight years of experience in 
manufacturing light-sixes exclusively, 
as well as all of the technical genius of 
the General Motors laboratories. 


It built the finest automobile that all 
of this engineering and manufacturing 
skill could build. It called this car the 
New Oakland Six-44, 


In the hands of thousands of owners 
everywhere—in all kinds of service and 
under every conceivable driving con- 
dition—the New Oakland Six-44 made 
good Oakland’s promise. 


And now—in the New 1923 models, 
Oakland has improved both the appear- 
ance and the performance of this car 
and lowered its price materially. 


The New 1923 Oakland is improved in 
many ways. Its new carburetor with 
heat control working automatically 
with the gas throttle, insures an uni- 
form mixture the year round, regard- 
less of temperature. Its gas, spark, and 
electric light controls are mounted on 
the steering wheel, readily operated 
without removing hand from the wheel. 


Full crown fenders and a longer, lower 
running board materially improve its 
appearance. 


Its six-cylinder, overhead-valve engine 
insures an abundance of power with all 
of the flexibility and quiet natural to a 
six. This powerful motor is responsible 
for its unusual pulling power through 
mud and sand, and its uncommon hill 
climbing ability. Its rugged, trouble- 
proof construction makes it an ideal 
car on the farm and in communities 
far removed from service or garage 
facilities. 


Numerous features contributing to 
greater comfort and convenience 
include: long, buoyant springs, unusu- 
aliy roomy body; door-opening cur- 
tains; genuine leather upholstery; 
non-skid cord tires, and other similarly 
high grade and complete equipment. 


Examine the New 1923 Oakland at 
once. Remember, it is the only car in 
the world that carries, in addition to 
the manufacturer’s standard warranty 
—a special written 15,000 mile per- 
formance guarantee: and yet—at the 
reduced prices announced August Ist, 
it is one of the world’s lowest priced 
sixes. 


OAKLAND MOTOR CAR COMPANY, Pontiac, Michigan 
Division of General Motors Corporation 


The New Oakland S1x 

















UNIQUE HOG HOUSE AND SALES 
PAVILION 


[he combined hoghouse and sales 
pavilion shown in the picture is on the 
farm of F. M. Zenor, a breeder of purebred 
Poland Chinas in Hamilton county, lowa. 
The center section with the cupolas is 40x 
40 feet ahd serves as a sales pavilion. 
Buyers Gan come here and bid in comfort 
even in the middle of winter. It is light 
and warm and has a seating capacity of 
several hundred 

On each side of the pavilion are sections 
30x50 feet for housing the hogs. These 

re equipped with steel individual farrow- 
ng pens in rows on either side of the cen- 
tral alley. When sales are in progress the 
hogs can be driven from one section di- 
rectly into the pavilion and as fast as they 
sold passed on to the opposite side. 

Che building is constructed of hollow 
tile. It is set on a cement foundation 
reaching belowfrost lineand is flooredwith 
thruout. A ventilating system 
keepsithe air fresh at all times. Sunlight 
reaches all parts of the pens at some time 
during the day thru the two rows of win- 
dows in the roof on the south side. 

Notice the convenience of the scales in 
the vard in the foreground. The building 
is now three years old and the Zenors 
figure it has been very profitable. 


SHEEP DIP CURE FOR BLOAT 

Where one or two sheep in a flock over- 
eat and bloat suddenly, a quick and simple 
remedy is found in ordinary creosote dip. 
Nearly every modern farmer keeps some 
form of dip on hand. When a sheep is 
bloating rapidly, take a talilespeantel of 
dip and mix in a cup of water. Put this 
mixture in a long-necked bottle and, tak- 
ing the head of the sheep by the under 
jaw, hold it up so that the throat will be 
stretched upward its full length. Slip the 
neck of the bottle into the mouth thru the 
side behind the front teeth and very gently 
let the contents of the bottle trickle into 
the throat. Care must be taken to pour 
the fluid slowly to prevent serious choking. 
Sudden choking will cause immediate 
death After a short time the bloating 
ceases and the animal will breathe freely 
again. Individual cases of bloating often 
occur when sheep are being fed heavily in 
the feedlot or sometimes when a small 
flock is turned into rich pasture. Of 
course when a large number of sheep 
bloat at the same time this treatment 
could be given to but a few for lack of 
time 


cement 
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The Safety Razor 
of fhe Frelds 


Guaranteed! 
The A-M-F Sickle 
Bar is guaranteed 
against breakage 
of bar or head 
for one year from 
date of purchase. 


Drop-forged head 
—it will not break 


~is welded to bar. 


Truss-built bar is 
welded through- 
out — no rivets. 
Canaot break or 
buckle. Rust 
proofed, too, by 
the A-M-F Intra- 
loy Process. blade. 
A-M-F Blades are 
high carbon steel, 
heat treated and 
tempered. Hold 
their edge and 
stand abuse. 


See Our Exhibits 
at the State Fairs 
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They don? do it . 
this way now ! 











Just Slip in the New Blades 


You don’t have to hold up your mowing while 
you go and grind the sections on an old fashioned 
mower knife—or rivet up a new one, 


SG SAR 


on your machine (there’ s one made for it) and you can slip in 
a whole new set of Blades in just a few minutes, and save the 
dull blades for grinding on a rainy day. 
instantly removable. 
Then key in the new ones and the job is done. You 
don’t even have to take the bar out of the machine. 


Not a rivet in the whole bar, and the blades are in tighter 
than you could ever rivet them. Each stays tight until you 
yourself want to take it out. 


Put an 


A-M-F Blades are 
Just pull the key and slip out the old 


It can’t rattle loose. 


Ask your dealer—or write us! 


American Machine & Foundry Co. 


511 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 





With E Pair 
Shoes a 


SEND 
NO 
MONEY 


soles and leather insoles. Wide roomy last. 





When dip cannot be found, a tables- 
spoonful of turpentine in a cup of milk will | 
suffice. However, dip and water are more 
easily obtained.—A. W., Minn. 


CHANGES FEED ) DURING PERIOD 

Charles Engles of Carroll county, Illi- 
nois, is a regular feeder of steers. He | 
watches the rations closely and changes | 
them during the period in order to get | 
maximum results 

He purchases his feeding steers around 
October Ist, getting a strong weight | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


gr ude it the time. The last lot which he 
handled averaged 1,100 pounds at the 
start. Upon arrival at the farm they were 


irned out on grass. They were western- 
bred stock, and he finds they will fill out 
wel le on pasture. About November 
Ist he starts feeding snapped corn on 
grass with corn fodder, and as soon as 
they take to this feed in good shape they 
are put in the feedlot where clover and 
timotby-hay, mixed, is added to the ra- 


HOG CHOLERA 


PENCER’S 


FREE $]2 


of These 
enly $1.95 


sHOoE* SHor 





Work Shoe—is made of strong brown heavy durable ooze leather with extra strong solid leather 
his is the greatest bargain in work shoes we have seen. 
To make this more attractive we are giving 2 pair work sox with each pair ordered. 

This Dress Shoe—made of strong durable black gunmetal. Strong long-wearing leather soles. 
Thissturdy blucher with comfortable last and with 2 pairs of good wearing hose FREE at only $1.95. 
Just think it cost us almost that much to put half soles on. Where can you get a better bargain. 
Send only name and address with size wanted. Pay postman $1.95 and postage. Our money back 


guarantee protects you. 
CHASE SHOE COMPANY, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 





sizes 
@ToO 11 


Order by No. SF605 


HAY PRESS 





J. A. Spencer Foundry 


DWIGHT EST. 1661 





CAN BE PREVENTED 


Avoid the dangers and loses from Hog Cholera by 
sending for my free book which teaches the secrets 
of vaccinating. Simply send name to Dr. R. E. 
Naylor, Secretary, American Veterinary Supply 
Co.,911 Gateway Station, Kansas City, Mo., for 
your free book and learn how youcan save 50% by 


The Speediest, Most Durable Press Built 


Full Line of Box and Power Presses, 








doing your own vaccinating with guaranteed serum 


Write For Catalogue and Prices. 
and Machine Works, 
NOT INC. 

ILLINOIS 
















Ask for 
Free Booklet 
on Vaccination For the Prevention and Treatment of 


Roup, Chicken Pox, Diphtheria, Canker, etc. 
pA. Ss. L. AVIAN MIXED 
~“ BACTERIN wows 


socom, 68.89 250 doses, $5.00 See eose, S888 
Synnge and Neecies, $1.80. ~ 


Chicago, UL 








157 West Kinzie St.. Dept. 1. 10 











tion, fed the steers as well as molasses meal. 
The snapped corn is fed until January 
ist. when it is discontinued and ground 
eorn and cob meal substituted. Shock 
fodder is fed at the noon meal and hay 
at the morning and evening feeding. The 
hock fodder ran out shortly after the 
first of the year and then the cattle ate 
more hay. 
During the last two months of the feed- 
ing period, he put shelled corn into the | 
grinder when grinding the corn and cob | 
meal to make the feed richer. This he 
stated was a very good change, as the | 
cattle responded to the richer grain ration 
and took on fat faster. The molasses | 
meal was figured as very good for giving 
the cattle a smooth Rnish, he giving 
about five pounds per steer per day. 
\fter the steers are on feed about four 
nths, this feeder discovered that they 
do not need the filler that is furnished by 
e cobs in the ground meal, and that is 
why he put in a larger proportion of corn. 
He said the cattle do not get tired of 
ground meal because he keeps it 
fresh, grinding it as he uses it. He said 
.e feeders make a mistake by grinding 
rge quantity in advance. It becomes 
tale a the cattle do not eat as much 
; they should and do not make the de- 
ed gains. Some feeders have con- 
nned the feed on that account, but 
claims when it is fresh he has no trouble 
tting the cattle to eat it. 
\(r. Engles feeds several loads of cattle 
h year and always watches the develop- 
nt of the stock in the feedlot and makes 
essary changes in the rations to get 
and quickest results.—J. M. C. 


DESTROYING MAGGOTS 

As blow flies and screw worm flies will, 
summer and fall, be sure to infest 
.unds with their larvae or maggots and 
it means failure of the wounds to heal 
d in many instances s_rious spread of 
e wound which may even cause death, 
itment must be adopted to keep flies 
iy. A cheap mixture for this purpose 
composed of pine tar four ounces, 
stor oil six ounces,- kerosene oil ten 
inces, turpentine one ounce, or use a 
xture of pine tar twenty ounces, glycer- 
e ten ounces and turpentine one ounce. 
ither one of these smeared on a wound 
il prevent fly-blowing or maggot- 
teching. Sheep are most infested with 
iggets. To prevent the trouble it is, 
th them, necessary to clip off the wool 
ut the tail as it becomes foul and at- 
racts flies. Shear cuts are commonly 
-blown. Applying pine tar and an ad- 
tion of crude earbolic acid at shearing 
ime usually prevents maggots. Dusting 
vound with a mixture of gum camphor 
parts, powdered charcoal one hundred 
rts, powdered laundry starch fifty 
rts, powdered boric acid ten parts and 
nie acid ten parts, is recommended by 

: Texas experiment station experts as 
preventive of maggots and screw worms. 
hen a wound is found infested with 
ggots of any kind spraying with chloro- 
rm will kill thedf&irvae which should then 
removed, by use of forceps if necessary 
ter which the wound should be well 
ibbed with sulphate of copper (bluestone) 
rystals. lodoform powder is also effective 
r keeping blow flies off wounds.—A. A. 


BETTER FIT COW FOR BUTCHER 
[ have a four-year-old cow that has had 
er second ealf and gives milk out of but 
wo teats. With her first calf she gave 
lk out of all of her teats. I then put 
vo calves on her and now since she is 
resh she gives milk out of only two of her 
eats. What is the cause of this, and is 
here a remedy?—G. E. L., Okla. 
Mammitis (garget) occurring at time of 
veaning of the calves no doubt caused the 
loss of milk secreting function mentioned. 
Che condition is incurable and the cow 
therefore should be dried off and fitted for 
the butcher as soon as the milk from the 








sound quarters fails to pay expenses. 
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Good roads are coming — 


but you can have Hasslers now! 


OME day, the statesmen say, all our 

roads will be perfect! But why wait? You 
can have Hasslers now and escape most of 
the troubles bad roads cause. 


Even the so-called ‘‘good’’ roads of today 
are seldom perfect throughout. There are 
invariably old worn stretches that make 
Hasslers a vital necessity for comfort and 
economy. 


Hasslers smooth out the bumps, reduce vi- 
bration, minimize breakage, save repairs, 
and slacken deterioration of your Ford or 
Dodge Brothers car. 


That is because they have a double action. They 
cushion the bump; then check the rebound. Unique 
Hassler features, that you can get only in Hasslers, 
make that action possible. No single acting device, 
whether shock absorber or rebound check, can ever 
give you Hassler results. 


Test Hasslers ten days at our risk. If you are not 
satisfied, money back. 


ROBERT H. HASSLER, INC. 


Indianapolis, U. S. A. 
ROBERT H. HASSLER, LTD., Hamilton, Ontario 
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CHICAGO 
in the Heart of the Loop 


Convenient to all theaters, 
railway stations, the retail and 
wholesale districts, by living at the 


MORRISON HOTEL 


THE HOTEL OF PERFECT SERVICE 


Clark and Madison Sts. 
“The Home the. 


j Terrace Garden j 
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VETERINARY 


All our subscribers are asked to make inquiry 
thru this department, and their questions will be | 
answered free of charge. Give age and sex of 
animals, all the symptoms possible, and previous 

| treatment, if any. Do not fail to be as explicit as 
possible. The remedies prescribed in these col- 





umons are intended to be prepared by local drug- 
gists. At the same time our readers should 
consult our advertising columns, because in 
many cases reliable remedies are advertised for 
troubles with which animals are afflicted, and on 


account of being scientifically compounded they 
will give as good results as specifically com- 
pounded medicines. Address ail communica- | 
tions for this department to the ‘Veterinarian,’ 

Successful Farming, Des Moines, Iowa. 


Horses on the farm are particularly | 
liable to become wounded by barb wire, 
or catching some part of the body on a| 
nail or sliver. Wounds from kicking are | 
comparatively common. Other animals 
are also wounded now and then and there- 
fore require treatment. For this purpose 
and for application to shallow wounds or 

| galls caused by harness the owner will find 
| the old-fashioned ‘‘white lotion’’ an ad- | 
|mirable preparation and he can make it | 
himself. It is composed of one ounce of 
acetate of lead, six drams of sulphate of 
zine and one pint of soft water. The 








ye mentioned do not perfectly dissolve 


so that a heavy sediment or precipitate || 29t® Street end Marshal Chicago, Ml, 
mixture well each time before use. Label 


the bottle “poison” and set it out of the 
reach of children. The formula given 
here is for the full strength lotion. A 
weaker one, for freer application to super- 
ficial wounds, sore necks and sore shoul- 
ders may be composed of one ounce of 
sulphate of ziné, ten drams of acetate of 
lead and one quart of soft water. The 
lotion last prescribed is also poison and 
requires shaking before application. Both 
lotions are to be applied three or four 
times daily by sprinkling upon the wound 
The scab formed by use of the lotion 
should not be removed. Healing goes on 
below the scab. Much washing of a 
wound simply causes irritation and re- 
tards healing. The celebrated “carron oil” 
so effective for application to burns is 








Laat thaness 


© 
DAYS ¥=m* 
FREE Post 
T RI A L INVESTIGATE—Get facts 
~ on Walsh no-buckle harness, 
before buying any harness. Let me send 
you thie wonderful harness on 30 days free trial 
See for yourself this harness which outweare buckle 
harness because it hasno buckles to tear straps, no 


friction rings to wear them, no holes in straps 
to weaken them. Highest poasiblequality efileather. 


Try Walsh Harneson Your Team 


Return if not satisfactory. Costs less, saves 
repairs, wears longer, fits any size horse perfectly 
Made inallstyles, back pads, side backers breech- 
ingless, eto. LIBE RAL TERMS, cash or easy 
monthly payments Write for FREE 
catalogue and new reduced prices. 
JAMES M. WALSH, Pres. 
WALSH HARNESS CO. 
Dept. B-8 
137 Keefe Ave. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 





















composed of equal quantities of lime- 
water and raw linseed oil. The old-fash- 
ioned ‘“‘black oil,”’ still popular with many 
stockmen, is made by mixing together two 
ounces of oil of turpentine, six drams of 
dilute sulphuric acid and one pint of raw 
linseed oil, then leaving the bottle un- 
corked until the heat generated by the 
acid subsides.—A. 8S. A. 
| Mange on Mule.—I have a mule 9 years old 
ut e mange on his withers which came there 
| several months ago. There are little lumps and the 
| hair appears dead and drops out. I have treated 
the mule with storaxal and germicidal soap without 
. ~ 


tr as tf 


success, I would like to know of a remedy.—N. 

| Ky 

| Clip off the hair and scrub the skin clean with 
green soap and hard water. When dry, rub iodin 

| ointment into the entire affected part on three suc- 

| cessive days and wash clean again on the fourth 
day. After that rub in compound sulphur ointment 
every three days. 

Sore Throat.—A neighbor of ours has a sick 

pig. For three days it lay flat on its side and would 
not eat a bite and breathed like a horse with the 
heaves. It is better now only it chokes so when it 
eats. Could you please tell me what causes the 
choking?—S. 8., Pa. 

The pig has apparently had pneumonia or con- 
gestion of the lungs associated with sore throat 
laryngitis), which is still present. Mix one part 
of pure turpentine with seven parts of melted lard 





YOU CAN’T CUT O 


A BOG SPAVIN, PUFF OR THOROUGH 
PIN, BUT 


ABSORBINE 





TPADE MARK REG.U.S.PAT. OFF 


T and rub it into the throat from ear to ear twice daily. 


will clean them off permanently, and has a swelling between her eye and nose. My 
you work the horse same time. Dees 
not blister or remove the hair. $2.50 | beine used io & Bieter, if you can give me. any 
per bottle, delivered. W ill tell you | rer edy for this trouble, w« uld appreciate same for 
more if you write. Book4R free. 
W.F. YOUNG, INO., 95 Temple St. SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


| Make a thick paste of powdered licorice, gentian 
«| root and strained honey or molasses and to each 
| teaspoonful at time of use add two drops of fluid 
| extract of belladonna leaves and ten drops of spirits 
| of camphor. Place the teaspoonful doses on the 
back teeth every four hours by means of a wooden 
paddle, Increase the dose if found necessary. 
Fistulous Sore.—I! have a 3-year-old mare that 
neighbors call it blind tooth. The enlargement is 
hard and runs yellow fluid. The treatment that is 


this is a fine mare —kR D. N., Il 
Diseased or broken bone, or presence of a split 
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Puts this Olde-Tan 
Metal-to-Metal 


Harness on Your Horses 
We trust you wherever you live. Only 
$7.50 down. Pay the rest monthly. Write for free 
harness book. Learn al! about this improved metal- 
to-metal harness construction. Metal wherever 
there is wear or strain. No old-fashioned buckles. 


am 


First Olde-Tan leather produced 70 
known t America for pronounced 
° an harness is made by a tan- 
ner-manufacturer who follows every step from 
the raw-hide to the completed harness. 


Write for Free Book 


feck for free harness beck. Learn all sbout our $7.50 
cw offer and the Olde-Tan metal-to- 


Henry Blake Harness Co., Dept. 2516 
Bivd., 





Morton 


Block 
Salt 


Full Strength-all 
Salt-no rock-no 
Shale to hurt the 
tongues of Stock 


50 lbs. net weight 








KEEPS LIVE STOCK FIT 
ic is Nature’s way to keep live stock in best 
eed gai 


ion. Saves f Increases 
utoma i 


fraction of cent a day per head pr ae 
worms, prevents disease and ea 
sows. _Suppiies minerals and tonics. * Keule 
guaran’ 
Make $50. to $250. a Month 


Act as our euiteennt. 





end FREE trial offer. 








work ah erpane the. 
bm LAMBERT LICTONIG CO. 5: "Soci ues? 
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r diseased molar tooth no doubt causes the condi- 
n described. Trephining probably will be neces- 
sary, and you should therefore take the mare to a 
mpetent surgeon. Blistering will not suffice if ll 
jiseased bone or an abnormal tooth is causing the D Ss 
enlargement and discharge of pus. O ars ave ua our 
Thumps.—I have a bunch of ten little suckling 
pigs about a month old and several of them seem to 9 
be wheezy and short of breath, also cough some. 
They seem all right otherwise and feel good and are 
sky, nurse well and are beginning to eat some. 
What makes them cough and short-winded?— e 
A. W. W., Minn. 
Overfeeding and lack of exercise are the usual ro its 
causes of thumps or spasm of the diaphragm. Dust 
in bedding may also cause cough or wheezing, and 
even fatal pneumonia. We should advise you to 
move the sow and pigs into a clean colony house Dollars 
on green crop and where dust will not irritate. Give 
each pig a dose of castor oil in milk if improvement Count— 
does not quickly follow change of quarters. 
Growth in Teat.—I have a cow six years old. Why 
She freshened about three weeks ago. She had a 
lump in one of the teats close to the bag. The only Waste 
way I can get ang milk out of that teat is to aoe oe ? 
ilking tube. an you suggest any remedy? 
h ve soon feeding ground corn, and some people Them? 
said that is what ailed her. I stopped feeding that, : 
bet 6 ee eee Se ey ee Your year’s profit equals the difference between the cost of 
Feeding does not cause such growths. It would producing your crops and the price for which you sell those 
be best to let a calf nurse or to dry off the milk crops. Increase those profits the Hart-Parr Farming Way. 
secretion in that quarter of the udder. Then a 
8 wee aa ay = es by sition ar Hart-Parr Kerosene Tractor Power today, at our extremely 
the wa Oo 2€ Leat i e vaiue oO 2€@ COW WI . . “ 
wormed Guhenateen, Coational ocbét thames low prices, is the cheapest farm power, bar none. Your farm 
tube will in time be almost certain to cause ruinous produce—wheat, corn, hogs, cattle, etc.— per bushel or pound 
BR ili oe ~ engraee will buy more Hart-Parr Kerosene Power than ever before. 
STOP RAISING RUNTS 
Continued from page 40 You Want Real Surplus Kerosene Power 
say the runt evil can be reduced and reme- Hart-P T he Original 
died. His agricultural workers emphasize Facts Talk rt-Parr tractors are the ne 
the importance of intensifying those ~ Kerosene Burning Tractors. We 
qualities se will a . size yan built the first successful Kerosene Tractor in 1905. We build 
impeees Se es ee Ss ae nothing but Kerosene Tractors now. They burn the cheap- 
early part of its-life every animal has a - fuel in half 
natural growing pried which varies from est Kerosene, thus cutting your fuel cost in half. 
a few months in the case of birds toa year Our Kerosene Burning Guarantee is written in our Cus 
or longer in the case of cattle, horses and Ord Se s Kerosene Tractor experi- 
others of large size. At the end of this tomers /rder. venteen years Ke : P 
period the capacity for growth is greatly ence enables us to guarantee our fuel efficiency. 
slowed up or stops. This shows the im- Hart-Parr Kerosene Tractors lead in belt and draw bar power and in 
portance of keeping animals growing to fuel economy. They will handle your farm work efficiently for years 
ipacity during this normal development regardless of heat, flies, dry soil or tough thresh- 
eriod if they are to reach maximum size. ing. They are simple to operate, accessible for ad- 


justments and repair replacements—built for the 
farmer, not for the expert. 
Ask us for proof that Hart-Parr Tractors assure you 
The Most Power, at the Lowest Cost, 
for the Longest Time 


Organized for service in the U. S., Canada and 
foreign countries. Write for catalog and name of 


Heredity is an important element in an | 
inimal’s ability to grow rapidly. Well- 
bred and well-fed steers frequently reach 

weight of 1,000 pounds or more when one 
ind a half years old, whereas scrub cattle 
of light-weight ancestry do not reach such 

eights even when mature. The same 
ws that cause a turkey to grow larger 








than a chicken affect the size of animals in Many of the old Hart- 
the same breed, class or species. Feseo that plowed the nearest dealer. 
To interfere with the nervous system or virgin prairies of the 
the vital organs of growing livestock is to | North vest ses HART-PARR COMPANY 
nerease the chances of dwarfing. In this -daddy of all Founders of the Tractor Industry 
way lice lessen the gains which hogs can Hart PacNolt cit cS . 
make in a given period. A heifer bred too io 1901. - 585 Lawler Street Charles City, lowa 
early may be stunted for life as a result of 

















bearing a calf when her system and stamina POWERFUL STURDY KEROSENE TRACTORS 


were not sufficiently developed to stand = 

such a strain. Efficient nutrition is a} . 7. PARE 

basic factor in determining whether or not 

animals are to develop into runts. The FOUNDERS OF TRACTOR INDUSTRY 

proper nourishment of young livestock 
should begin with the feeding of the dams. 
There must be no interruption of good | 
feeding from this time on until the animal 
is marketed—no periods of semi-starva- 
tion during winter or times of short crops, 
l'atigue, exposure and overcrowding also 
often retard growth. Other factors not 
so often recognized are physical deformity 











Farm Lumbering Pays 
acres of corn Get an “American” Tractor Special Saw Mill. 





Moves five 


in Use it this winter with your tractor or farm 

va moa ; one day engine to saw your trees into high-priced lumber. 
i Ke 

; AMERICAN SAW MILL MACHINERY CO. 

Move your corn shocks quicker and without hand- 120 Main Street Hackettstown, N. J. 











and certain mental eonditions such as >, Fae no a ange chet, a 

timidity or sluggishness, but they inter- boy, a team and the BELLEVILLE SHOCK. Send 

fere to a certain extent with an animal’s MOVER turn the trick. Shocks may be in any for Fi 
or ree 


ability to get enough feed while in com shape and any weight from 400 to 2000 pounds. 
y to ne Pays for iteclf man: in one season. Price 
tition with others in the feedlot. The mpegs play eg 4 me Ligh Le, 5 


] : 937-30 net f.o.b. Belleville, Iiinois. It is a big 
more normal, active and alert animals uction in price. Money refunded if not sat- 
have the better chance. 


isfactory. Send for literature. 
COLUMBIA MFG, COMPANY 


Booklet 

















From the experience of this large num- Let = int 
ber of representative farmers, reducing the = siento ee, 
peresneage of runts to an inconsiderable se 
gure seems to be practical, and failure to 
i & toons doaeet todos Railway Mail Clerk $133 Month | N() DULL TIMES SELLING FOOD 
io it seems almost inexcusable. prone Ben ae ork $133 Monthi 


Oommon_Education, Vacations, People must eat. Federal distributors make big money : 
< 8 4 ~> - Pay; Hotel al wr 'r@- | $3,000 yearly and up. No capital or experience needed ; 

| mot Ry 1, ;-— ti — for guaranteed sales; unsold goods may be returned. Your 
Columbus Inctitute, 9 Columbus, Onte | 4™* on packages builds your own business. Free Samples 

- to cust Repeat orders sure; Exclusive territory . 

Our advertisements are all guaranteed | Ask now! FEDERAL PURE FOOD CO., pept. 26, Chieage 
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A Prescription 
Any Garage 
Can Fill | 


| : NITION trouble never bothers 








the “‘timer-wise’’ Ford owner. | 

At the first hint of missing or 
uneven pulling, he installs a | 
MILWAUKEE TIMER, and is | 
quickly on his way again—his 
enginc an easy starting, even- 
firing, clean-running power plant |} 
that is a pleasuve to drive. 
Hills, sand and mud have made | 
1,000,000 Ford owners appreciate 
the hotter, snappier sparks that 


MILWAUKEE TIMERS deliver. | 
| 









Be ‘“‘timer-wise”. Get your MIL- 
WAUKEE at your to supply 
r hardware deal day—to 
install at once, or to carry under 
the seat as “ignition insurance” 
Remember, the MILWAUKEE 


will fit your Ford«on Tractor 


Milwaukee Motor Products, Inc. | 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


MILWAUKEE) 
TIMER®-FORDS 





Retail Price $2.00 





SE" LIQUID 
REPAIRSLEAKS| 


IN AUTO RADIATORS 
CRACKED CYLINDERS 
WATER-JACKETS 


sl f tandard Oil Co. 


r s 


Over 3 Million Cans So!. Every Year 


Price $1.50 ~ Ford Size 75< 

- f pe Hardware Stores 

Request 

2sw «ss sTREET | 
REW YORK. Y 


“X”" LABORATORIES 





$ N73 Vow PARK 
2 PLUGS 
Buy from the FACTORY | 


Here's your opportunity to get high-erede, | 
Pp 


tested and guaranteed spark plugs at one-hal 
price. Send us your address, the make of your 
car and we will send you two New Century 
Spark Plugs for only $1.00. New Century 
— os give service equal to any selling for double 
this price. Satisfaction guaranteedormoneyrefunded 
New Century Co.,110 High St., Boston, Mass. 











||mals which feed upon such 


| tion a sorry-looking specimen 


| septic solution finally restored the mouth 


| old and the weeds were crowding out the 
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——|DON’T FEED FOXTAIL HAY 


By K. W. STOUDER 


fact that foxtail, squirreltail or 

“tickle grass,’ as the latter is often 
| called, make very poor feed, but few seem 
| to know that it is positively dangerous to 
feed them as hay when the awns are dry 
and sharp. 
| The name squirreltail grass and tickle 
grass wil! describe the appearance of the 
seed head of these grasses which because of 
the long beards or awns they carry pro- 
| duce an irritating effect or tickling sensa- 


1 | }4> farmers are well aware of the 





| tion when rubbed against the skin. It is 


|| beeause of these long beards that they | 


as well as the foxtail may 
well be classed as some of the 
worst pests of the hayfield. 
They are very often the di- 
rect cause of loss of condition 
and even death of many farm 
animals which happen to get 
them in the hay they are eat- 
ing. Then, too, they also 
produce intense pain and 
‘much suffering to the ani- 


| hay. The same is true of wild 
| oats and barley for they carry 
| awns on the seed that when 
| dry are very sharp. 

Several years ago a man 
brought to me for examina- 





of horseflesh which evidently 
at one time had been a good 
animal, but was now only a 
shadow of his former self. He 
was very poor and stiff with 
a rough, harsh coat. His 
mouth was swollen and saliva 
driveled from it constantly. 
His efforts to eat were pitiful, 
for tho evidently hungry he 








abscesses produced by the entering awns 
are numerous and extensive death may 
result from blood poison. In some cases 
of young and teething animals the awns 
enter the raw gums where teeth are just 
shed or new ones coming in and produce 
the same ultimate results. 
Made Pigs Blind 

Last fall I visited a farm that had a 
very large number of pigs which wer 
blind. Some of the pigs had abscesses 
discharging pus on various parts-of thx 
body and everything considered were ai 
first sight a very unusual and peculiar 
bunch of sick pigs. Th 
owner said that some had 
died and many were in ver) 
poor flesh, with sores on 
yarious parts of the body as 
well as being blind. It was 
at first very hard to tell what 
was the cause of all the trou- 
ble, but when we caught a 
pig and examined it closely 
it was easy to see the awns of 
the foxtail grass in the eye- 
lids. In some cases we found 
them in the cavity of the 
ear and in others found where 
they had penetrated the thin 
skin back of the ears and on 
other parts of the body. After 
the awn penetrates, pus 
germs come in with dust and 
dirt and as a result an ab- 
scess is soon developed. 

These pigs were bedding in 
piles of this weed cut from a 
nearby meadow. They were 
also working over the hay to 
find stems of alfalfa that was 
present in the hay, for it was 
a field of alfalfa originally 





would only mouth his food 
and “quid” or drop most of 
it into the manger instead of 
|swallowing it as he should 
have done. 

| The owner thought that his condition 
was due to some disease and at first I was 
impressed that it might possibly be a case 
of paralysis of the throat or “‘choke.”’ The | 
odor of the breath was very bad and sug- 
gested the possible decay of some of the 
tissues of the mouth, probably a tooth or 
the jawbone, sol made a careful examina- 
tion of his mouth for an ulcerated tooth. 
No bad tooth was found, but instead a 
hot, painful, swollen condition of the 
lining membrane of the mouth. Just be- 
neath the tongue on either side near its 
attachment we found two cone-shaped 
masses of awns or beards of this foxtail 
grass collected in the “‘barbs” or outlets of 
the salivary ducts. Removal of these 
awns was difficult and very painful to the 
horse, but its final accomplishment and 
the washing of the mouth several times 
daily with a weak, non-poisonous, anti- 





to narmal condition and the horse eventu- 
ally to health, good flesh and service. The 
owner said that for some time he had been 
feeding hay that carried a great deal of 
this foxtail mixed with the better grasses 
as the meadow from which it was cut was 


better forage crops. This probably was 
the source of all the trouble. 

Since each seed bears a number of these 
spikes and each spike is very sharp and 








pointed with a number of teeth on its 
edge like a saw, once started into the | 
mucous membrane of the mouth they | 
penetrate like a needle and cling as fast 
as a fishhook. 

A few of these awns in the mouth pro- 
duce a constant irritation and also permit 
pus to grow with the final result of a very 
sore mouth which results in the total in- | 
ability to eat and therefore the eventual 
death of the animal from either actual | 





starvation or in many cases where the | U2 


that had been overrun with 
foxtail grass. The pigs bur- 
rowing their heads into the 
pile of hay after alfalfa stems 
had evidently forced these 
awns into the thin skin as well as the eyes 
and ears till it was costing the lives of 
many and the good health of nearly all. 

Some of the pigs were so badly affected 
that treatment was impractical, but with 
others we were able to remove the beards 
from their sores and with mild antiseptic 
treatment get recovery. The most impor- 
tant thing, however, was to keep the pigs 
from the foxtail hay and thus shut off the 
source of the trouble. 

Sheep Suffer Severely From Foxtail 

While the awns of these grasses are 
likely to cause trouble in any kind of ani- 
mals, I think the animals most subject to 
serious damage are sheep. This is due to 
the fact that the awns lodging on wool will 
always cling tightly to the fleece and if 
nothing worse happens will seriously 
damage the wool and lower its market 
value because they are so hard to remove. 
Many that are caught in the wool work 
deeper down and eventually penetrate the 
skin, producing abscesses, just as was seen 
among the pigs and it is not at all uncom- 
mon to see them penetrate the eyes and 
ears of sheep after being once caught in 
the wool of the face. Blindness is very 
common among sheep working over the 


‘hay that has much foxtail in it and aged 


ewes or young sheep either of which are 
likely to be shedding teeth are frequent 
sufferers from getting the beards lodged in 
the mouth where teeth have fallen out. 
This is sure to cause great pain and suffer- 
ing and in many cases death of the animal 
from starvation. 

It is very important if foxtail, squirrel- 
tail grass, wild oats, barley or any plant 
with an awned seed is in the hay that must 
be fed to any animals that it be spread out 
rather thinly over the ground for feeding. 


| This is better than to put itinto high 
racks where the animals must work from 


der the hay and run dangers of having 
Continued on page 49 
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after 30 
Free Trial 


ULES MELOTTE—“The Edison of Europe”—is 
placing his Great BeLcrum Me.totre Cream Separator on the 
American market to save money to the American farmer. 


This is his offer. NO MONEY DOWN—FREE TRIAL—SMALL 
MONTHLY PAYMENTS—DUTY FREE. So you, who have wanted the 
world’s greatest separator, write for catalog now. Find out why 500,000 
Melotte separators are in continuous use today. 


Before buying any separator find out how the Melotte has won 
264 Grand and International Prizes and how, for Efficiency of Skimm imming, 
Ease of Turning, Convenience of Operation a and Durability — the 
Belgium Melotte has won every important European contest. 


end No Money! 


You're not to send one cent until you’ve used this Great BelgiumMelotte and 
have made up your mind it is the machine you want. Keep it for 90 dace and use it just as 
if it were yourown machine. Test the wonderful —y Self-Balancing Bow!l—see aay 
thie bowl cannot vibrate nor get out of why it cannot remix cream with milk. 


Compare the Melotte separator with any other — test them side by side- 

See for yourself which works easiest—which is most profitable—which operates at least 

i is most sanitary ae easiest to clean. Then send your milk to 
skims the cleanest. 


creamery. Let them prove which 


Easy Payments 


After 30 days, when you are entirely convinced and satisfied that the Bel 
Imported Melotte is, by far, the best separator to be found any place in the 
whole world —(a big statement, but true) send only the small sum of $7.50, 

Then settle the balance in small monthly payments. The Melotte pays os 
itself from your increased cream checks. il the coupon now—today. 


Self Balancing Bowl What U.S. Gov't 


The Belgium Melotte is the only single- Says: 
bearing-bowl separator ever made. Vibration of a cream separa- 
This patent Bowl hangs from onefrictionless _tor’s bow! will soon cost you 
ball bearing and spins hke atop. It isself- more money in cream waste 
balancing. It skims cr as. perfectly after 15 thanthe er nee of f your separa 
Sut of belance--cennot vibrate snd thus cause criss SOT gays that’ perfectly true 
outo ance-—canno'l 

currents which waste cream by remixing with milk. 201 says th he —_ hoo 
The 600 Ib, Melotte turns ag easily as the 3001b. Jutely necessary. The bowl is 
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BELGIUM MELO 


IMPORTED 


Sg 





machine of other makes. Spins for 2 —— the vital part of any separa- 
separator has 
or needs w brat cote Mslota Bow 1 bas solved tor—the part V1 ea the 
problem of perf. cream separat: ion takes 
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Send Coupon for Free Book! | 


Mail coupon for catalog gi giving full description of this wonder: 
ful cream separator. Read about the porcelain lined bowl. Easy to clean ag 
achina plate One half less tinware to clean. An exclusive feature, 
Other exclusive Melotte features are in full, 


Don’t buy any separator until you have investigated the Melotte. 
Take advantage of the 30 day free trial which Mr. Melotte has now author- 
ized us to offer. Test the Melotte against all other separators and satisfy 
yourself as hundreds of American farmers have done that it is the world’s 
greatest separator. The only separator that requires a brake. It is so easy to 
turn that it spins twenty-five minutes after you stop cranking remem- 

ber it is guaranteed for 15 years. Don’t wait—be sure to mail coupon TODAY! 


The Melotte Separator 4::°425°" 
2843 West 19th Street Dept.2516 Chicago, Ulinois 








The Melotte Separator *.223:”" 
2843 West 19th Street, Dept. 2516, Chicago, Ill. 


Without cost to me or obligation in any way, please send me 

the Melotte cat which tells the full story of this wonder- 

ful separator and ace Melictte, its inventor, and hun- 
of testimonials from American farmers. 


Mccdécedece Sedcccccconcccococcceesooeonccocecesoccceces coe 


“are 
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SHEEP PROFITS, WHEN | 
AND WHY | 


When fat lamb brings a} 
dime a pound and four to 


five pounds of wool com- 

mand a dollar, many a 

weary tiller oi* the soil ? 
. 








casts longing eyes toward the persistent 

shepherd. When a commodity is high in 

price every man wants to buy and too nerves SOun 
many who should sell refuse. When values 


are low few there are who show any in- 
clination to buy; everybody wants to quit 


the business. ‘The inevitable results are - 
slumps and booms. The man who pursues EALTH authorities agree that 


the even tenor of his way may take the ‘ 
bumps, but he is there to enjoy the velvet children should let coffee and 
when the riding is smooth. Incidentally, = 
as he sees the crowd scrambling to get tea alone, that their nerves may be 
aboard and secure a cushioned seat, he 
—_ some reward for his efforts and kept free from the caffeine drug 
makes them pay the price. > " 

The sheep has come back. And it came disturbance, and grow up in natural 
more quickly than even the most en- 
thusiastic partisan could anticipate. That health. 
it may attain a ——— and more per-| \' . 
manent hold in the plan of the general .\ ’ . e 
farmer is to be hosed and desired. The} \ / Isn’t this suggestion good for you, 
determining factor in attaining this end is 
the prospect of a large demand for sheep too? 
products and a profitable level of values. Th j 

The sheep has always been the shuttle-| © 
cock of the American farmer, and some- re. f eres charm for all and harm 
times of the rangeman and the feeder. or none in tum : : 
With the farmer sheep has been a sideline © Pos ? that satisfying, 
to his main business. When wool was high wholesome cereal beverage which 
and mutton in demand it was popular to 2 ; 
keep a flock of sheep on the farm. The y f contains nothing to disturb nerves 
minute that a cloud appeared on the fair > 2 “ 
sky of easy money, away went the flock to b. rd a or digestion. Make the test today 
market without considering” the con- / 7 
sequences. These same farmers would 
keep a herd of milk cows or a bunch of . 
steers regardless of the question of profit; co 
likewise did they raise hogs. Cattle and P t 
pigs were accepted as an essential part of nal =: OS u m 
the business which could not be eliminated . OFF f 1 
any more easily than could a crop of wheat or TI h 
or of corn. But the sheep? If they did not : ca t 
make one hundred percent a year without 4 ‘6 ’ *” 
any labor or care, away with them.  . There's a Reason 
The last two years have witnessed some , + rs 
liquidation of sheep, and now the pendu- ‘8: = ein : 


lum seems to be swinging to the other side. meng yen ttt 
Men want sheep and are going to continue 
to want them. But many a man who is 


hee 4 an NST. pat off 
bt following the crowd will have his ideas as - Pe i ; Made by 
ot to the returns set so high as to be doomed | 0 Postum Cereal Co., 



















































é to disappointment even before he has ac- : Inc., 
a quired a flock. Many of the advantages of a BEVERAGE Battle Creek. Mich 
» keeping a flock of sheep on the average of different parts of Whe ? 
4, farm have been emphasized so strongly small portion of Molass 
a that the inexperienced farmer realizes not . sn ky E 
4: at all the folly of following these to the tum Cereal Compan 
ti limit without due regard for commonsense. } Barn Creex, Mich, USA 
_ Because sheep require a minimum of NET WUGHT FOUR OUNCES 
r labor, and that at a time when it is most 
: economically secured, the novices conclude 
that it means none at all. We have yet to 
+ see the business that makes money with- 
b} out care and attention. Surely sheep- 
raising will not, some notions to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. No animal about A 
the farm requires less attention at the busy 
‘J seasol sut the ep must have s 70 CENTS A ROD and 
season. But the sheey mu hav some A a dl “We Saved ‘ 19 SIS ae ie hd 
care even then. The farmer must see that 20 Rod” Fence; 26e. a ro 
the flock has good pasture, fresh water, c. a Rod nd up foré7 inch. WE PAY THE . 
: 3s 2s at lambi i Writes William Arahood, FREIGHT. Low prices Barbed @eq 
and salt. In the spring at lambing time R. R. No. &, austin, Ohio. Wire. Factory to User Direct. 6. 
Ry close attention and intelligent care must Cut your own fence costs pao = to cokes TRIAL 
be furnished for a short time if a large lamb to the bone by buying direct NCE - bA 
. . ; 7 from us at Lowest Factory Prices. INTERLOCKI ENCE CO 
crop is to be raised; and the size of the We Pay the Freight Box 1356 MORTON, ILLs. 
lamb crop determines the amount of | @ wy; r 
aur ; . rite today for Free 100-page Catalog of ‘ ’ 
profits Farm, Poultry and Lawn Fence, Barbed One Man Pulls Em Easy 
Because sheep like weeds and clean up pen ee PR at amy py tt oy Get New Reduced Prices on Hercules, the fast. 
the fence corners too many think that America’s Oldest Fence Manufacturers. .. simple, double, tripple, quedrur ie 
: me or . 
weeds and brush should be their steady 
diet. They will do the scavenger work on a 
the farm, do it well and cheaply, but that prowess né fos 
pe is only a part of their feed. They will clean Big drop in fence prices— LATEST og No, 520 
» stubblefields in late summer and fall ) freight prepaid. Write ; prict HERCULES MFG. CO. 
uy ub 1e] in la immer and fa Sout ctl CENTERVILLE, tows 
and tl qs natalke and straw Gurine for new 19232 cut price ALOG 
and thrive on cornstalks and straw during catalog, snowing big T¥.¥i ——— 
the early part ot winter, but the growing les and fallplantivg. 
lambs require good fresh pasture and a van nad alee 
little grain to make them most profitable, gates Scat peste that was bear fruit next summer. agg 4 
. 4 7 BERRY, Goose an nT. G on, J , ove, R - 
whil@the breeding ewes about to lamb - THE BROWN FENCE & WIRE CO. pan, hardy Prarwwiat vrewen planter fioune, Sune ne for 
insist upon clover hay and grain if they Dept. 648, Cleveland. Obie Soe eS Catalog [ree Marry B. vee, BY 
. @ guarantee all of Successful Farming’s ace 
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ioply abundant milk for their offspring. 
od care and a variety of proper feeds 
ng no greater returns from any animal 
the sheep 
Others see a neighbor making a large 
fit from a small flock well tended and 
gine that the same proportion of profit 
| obtain with a large flock. When they 
10-pound wool clip and 100 percent 
imbs from 25 or 50 ewes they conclude 
t ten times as many will make them 
thatemuch more quickly. But it does 
work out that way. Some years ago 
ne of the largest feeders in the country 
cidentally put in his lot a few old ewes 
it later proved to be in lamb. The lambs 
me and he saved them, grew them, sold 
1 good price, and cleaned up a large 
-ofit, considering the investment. He 
t he had his fortune made. The next 
he put in 1,000 ewes and bred them. 
He went broke, and has not since been 
rd of as a sheep feeder. The experi- 
‘d sheep farmer knows the danger of 
handling too many. Uninitiated should 
ke warning. 
Lack of care and disregard for the very 
sentials of a sheep’s health and welfare 
caused the failure of many farmers 
their flocks. The chief of these sins 
s been the lack of cleanliness and dis- 
gard for the attendant consequences— 


Clean, dry yards in which no other 
ck ean find place are demanded for the 
successful flock. Cattle and horses in the 
eepyard invite injury and even death 
the rightful occupants. A bunch of 
ting hogs drives away all comfort. The 

| place is a dry yard with a gentle 
thern slope which removes water and 
es full advantage of sunshine. In spring 
thick bed of straw keeps the sheep out of 
mud. Wet, muddy yards of manure 
prolifie promoters of foot troubles, 
nd at the same time fill thegrain troughs 
nd water tubs with filth to which the 
‘k will go only as a last resort against 
nger and thirst; even then they eat and 
1k sparingly. No domestic animal is so 
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These cut steel spur gears, car- 
ried on roller bearings and run- 
ning inoil, transmit more of the 
engine power to the drawbar. 


























A Better Tractor 


Here is the new Case 12-20—a better 


tractor. 


It is a compact machine, of the size that 


is most profitable to most farmers—a 
tractor that will pull three 14 inch plows 
or drive a 22x36 Case thresher under 
ordinary conditions. It is equally satis- 
factory for traction or belt work. 


Besides being far above the average in 


efficiency and fuel economy, this tractor 
is good for many years of service after the 
average tractor would be worn out. 


The Case 12-20 is durable because: 
It has ample power to take care of its load 


without over-taxing the engine. 


It has a rigid one piece frame which holds all 


bearings, shafts and gears in permanent alignment. 


All bearings are of more than adequate size and 


are positively lubricated. 


All working parts are enclosed in dust and dirt 


proof housings, operated in oil and are easily 
replaceable. 


Some of the special features which add to the 


durability of this tractor are—a patented Case air 
washer, removable cylinder barrels, new two piece 








































clean and so particular about its feed and \ stone, geare of epecial steci, roller Gnd bell bear- & 
ter as the sheep. Thrifty sheep are only - ings throughout. 2 
those whose appetites are humored by Fp ey qpliateteetmahen _A booklet on this tractor is now ready. Write 
 Repherd fel to heed ther demands|  Sareiesobecbaeteg,Orndee Farming with Beer Peto 
shepherd faus s , ome S rels are replaceable. ese 
‘is placing his profit on_the wrong side of ——— e pore 4 = jt Case Threshing Machine Co. 
> ledger. tractor. pt. W32 Racine Wisconsin i 
The future as well as the present prom- } 
s keen demand for the sheep-raisers’ 
roducts at values which will be remunera- be 
» to the producer. The field of produc- iyi 
n is large with comparatively few occu- 
pants. No business has all the advantages 
without some of the drawbacks. Raising 
sheep is not yet the Utopia of the agri- 
cultural industry. But the farmer who 
Lintains a flock of sheep according to his TRADE MARKS fea US PAT OFF. ry oor . 
conditions and gives them the care to , at Me 
which they are entitled ‘will reap a harvest KEROSENE TRACTORS 
s bounteous as that from any crop on his 
main.—C, =, Ind. 
DON’T FEED FOXTAIL HAY ’ 
Continued from page 46 : 
» awns fall down upon them or into the 
ves and ears. It is also advisable to 
ep a close watch of all animals feeding - 
such hay and as soon as any are seen 
hich are off feed or showing an abscess 
swelling amywhere over the body to 
make a careful examination for the beards 
id to remove them from the skin and No building of ion 
particularly from any places they may wood boxes or coal buck No si of fuel, 
have lodged in the mouth. Once the a El Lischots, acee ond coed Ne dirt = 
tating awns are removed the wounds and to make work for you. bea 
will usually heal rapidly if cleansed a few MAKES GAS IN ANY STOVE 
times with.some mild antiseptic such as Don’t worry with dampers, flues and pokers. Don’t interrupt yourself a hundred timesa day just 
one percent creolin in water, orif the eyes to keep the fires going. Don’tbe satisfied with a heat that is never what you wantit. UseINSTANT-CAS, 
re to be treated nothing better will be nlURN ON THE HEAT AND FORGET IT Patt ato eee ey 
nd than a saturated solution of boric as tauch a coal or wood if necessary. instant- AGENTS Pog Th Kee he ; 
| in water, a few drops of which should chaphe voleo” Bethe Seckion nod olen woes The fire will take care of itaelf. “Already giving 
= ’ ail ’ : iso ‘ i ’ . . | : f goo.cen hove Che bent, vow vant. Better heating Our free literature tells = ‘ of bomes. 
placed in an eye wound a couple o pr ruin rane be coaweted. eS ond downs | how others are making THIRTY DAYS’ TRIAL AT OUR RISK 
s daily. teat work because all you have to do isto keep | and how you can make Sonn phicet ann Val Cholpee, Wake salons 
pe age WHY BURDEN YOURSELF _| pen ior helastant. Gon | {roubles bord suey mover ess Mite tna 
Tile drains, laid right, are more nearly with coal or wood fires when Instant-Gas is just ten and ee for our thirty~day triel offer and epecial low price. 4 
everlasting than any other farm improve- fn any heating or cookin Sgtove lg.a few emotes time or all time. Write to- | INTERNATIONAL HEATING C0. i 
ment ting or other damage to stove. Gan iemade'trom [ty foragencyandsample | 4559 North Broadway ST.LOUIS, MO. : 
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Extraordinary Aa 
Coat 


Bargain WAVIWAYA 
eee Prices in 
America 


Guaranteed 


























































Pressed 
Velour 


Coat 


eaet : fs it +++ 
thtetttttt ; 
titi z Sssece 
3 We mean every word of this. Don’t send one cent we 
When you buy from Sharood, every penny you now. Just letter or post card 
—_————— 





end goes farther than it would anywhere brings any of these sensation bargains, 


chen America RichManchurian Wolf Fur Scarf Novel Patat 
adi ; In Black or Brown “Sally 


Sandal” 

























Where else could 





you find such a coat 

atthis price! A $ 98 

practic al and z£ od- $ 98 
looking model of 3 _— 
presse d velour with 

generous <« llar of . 

real Brown Coney Sire 


fur. All-around belt Pe, *} 98 
and button trim- z me ~ fia 7 


ming. Sizes 16 to 


20; women’s 34 to Fetchi 
46. Order No, 21E- 2° eo ; <4 with 
5703. ne ‘cian Be ie _ i Sharood es p fancy cu 
money. Pay . ae v ‘ mps and pe 
wipecially around top as pAMRtee from 
ond pense oe ee: eae 
‘nice!  mends this Neg veer ble rubber t 
«9 tos. »* 
Revolleien inStrapPump Sak oak Sloe 2): $08 WME Onder by 
Patent Leather del. A be- atrival. Moncy Dal satisfied. St 


coming 


or Brown Style that is Ne 
Calf-Finish- going to be Oxfo 
very popular 
ed Leather this Fall. Has 
wide flowing 


sleeves, two 
' new fashion 
FL panels. Hand- 
somely em- 
broidered at 
top of waist. 
Vomen ’s and 

sses; sizes, 
16 to 44. Order 





There isn’t a woman 

where that doesn’t = ’ ‘ 
and need a handsome fur Women’s Oxford, iipeal or 
-_ And Sharood offers Cal f-Finished L 9 





Sizes 2% to 8 
Wide W Adthe an unusual value at a price 


within the reach of A. - 


be odel w one. This scart is about 46 inches | Made with im ip and meda 
Pa onieid ay) regains stectively, Derfarsteg. 5521 a =< = inches wide. It is stylish as 98 well a8 — forated vamp, P estay and 
Ese Fecha on Ne. 2 Zi8%3. = pata bap 21ES520 a _ ing laid arson tre nec . wt ah ete ie ie foxing. Has medi heel and 
1.98 and . w Only qT f- fur scarfs have. the Pointed toe. Sizes wide width 
money. Pay $2.98 jyres = ich we offer y Raa E85 onaer gun metal by | brown JN 
hi ond postene. by ao 21 rout sgart by” cney, Pay oot : 70. Send no1 1.98 and po 

re) ippers Money bes Penge tm grinas tt sed meee ose arrival. 

‘re not satis- Be to color 
Black or 









Brown 


$159 


Always Mene 


ete Oh Comf Oxf is$ a 
Kid nt > yaaa I- Gun 


Shoes tt | Woman = veryaress 


should get a pair gun metal side 
money r . . Exte 

A real of these sensible high cut. Ext 

saver— infant's 

soft kid leather 

shoe in black or 

be Has fine, 


Hi- 














soles. Leather 
broad toe shoes Pitca heels 


at this amazing English last. 


tion Size, . flex price. Uppers o infe 
le solid oak benches soft kid-finish aes to 8 
“Ee yy RA leather.Solidoak 214473, $1.49.¢ 
No. 214528. Order leathersolesarestur- S¢*8% to 11 


74. $1.79. 
but _ extremely 21A4 

sizes 114 com 
flexible. Lowrubber 21475, $1.99. 


black by No. 21A- Size 


Soft kid leather 
532. Send no 24008 
Pp 99 


slipper. Stylish Always 














ore  ~ h pa! — — cost see on heels; comfort cush 14 
Oo = izes 
cushion insol Medium rubber eusteel. ned men’s § 
heels. Solid feat her cle. A bs argain at our — io cere y Sizes by No. 214476, 
slashed prices. Sizes 244 to 8. Wide widths, Order . 
black by No. 21A228 Order brown by No.21A- . 4 
229. Send so money. Pay $1.59 and postage 
oe aerial e ocassins ot 
ee . 
titchdown } Give Size 
Dark Brown Ribbon Trimmed 
as 98c 
Size 


Fine grade 
A. D tag x “felt io 
Order . aD 
by No. Beoguty Pas oS 
awn, and postage 
4 te Ne Copan, on arrival pape tye ~ ann 
TASS 1 Fawn: ¢ sn oan teed or we retu y. 
Cissy stehtowe, Gatese for ad oe money. tha ry a ‘ 
women. Wonderfully com- “ ' awn. 0 d F 
fortable and stylish an ORC rs +. Be, Ae. > se Sizes 3 Send All r ers rom 
of dark brown nether. th leather insole, Flexible ss < 8. 
stitch. -d-down onlpergnoles ghar aia r heels Glace 2 1-2. Z= color. State size. Thi P Di t t 
Pay oa $i3e 8 and postage  aavteah. 1S age rec 0 
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Fine 
Fur- 
Trimmed 
Coats for 
Girls 


Only 


$9.98 


A sensational bar- 
gain—a handsome 
coat of Pressed 
Velour in Navy 
: Blue or Brown, 
No obligation or noting till goods arrive. Then regular $7 value. Has 
risk. Merely give us number and Poy smashed bargain price and collar of genuine Kit 
sise of each article you want. tage. If not satisfied, we instantly and Coney, which buttons 
. om 4 your money. snugly around throat. 


Patent Leather M D Sh Belt all around, two 
novelty pockets and 
Oxford en ’s ress oes two buttons at back. 
Sizes 7 to 14 years, 
Order Brown by No. 
Sioa Navy by No. 
Senden mo- 
om ~‘_ $3.98 and 
postage an arrival. 
oney back if not 
satisfied. Always 
mention size. 


= 


Women’s black patent leather or brown Calf- 
finished oxford, with imitation shield top and me- 
dallion, perforated vamp, imitation circular foxi 
and lace stay perforated. Medium rubber heel ani 
medium narrow toe. Sizes 2% to 8 Crees 4x 
le leather by No. 21A64. brown calf 
ney cutouts on 21A65. Send no money. Pay $1.98 and postage 
* perforations om arrival of either size. State size. 
fade from excellent 
rm but flexible soles. gw eae, Brown 
ble rubber top lifts. . 

Order by No. 21A- Leather 
2.98 and postage on - Work 
satisfied. State size. \ ch = 
en's toe dress shoes or oxfords in brows oui. 


Pre? ) |  ¢ 98 pees od es WiARED” Best he: fri 5 Yards 32-inch Amoskeag 99¢ 


$2. and postage on arrival f 
either style. state ot An almost unheard of price for this famous gi 
| O “ B ll nom ems — = . —_ Ci ae | patterns in 
ali desired colors, ail fast and yarn dyed. Order 
Durab e Juting - th by No. a ~y y= mend no money, Say 9%c and 
Fine scout shoe of soft pliable brown leather. postage ior 5 yards on arriva tate pattern 
Absolutely guaranteed yard proof; re- #0 color wanted. 


Oe et aS 10 Yards Fancy Outing Flannel $1.48 


heels; leather in- Ideal weight for nightgowns and underwear. In 
soles} reinforced i fancy stripes, checks and plaids, white grounds 


| with pink, blue or tan designs. 27-in. width. State 
or 1 9 8 Z — yk } r pattern and color. Order by No. 21F3423. Send 
on an = : no money. Pay $1.48 and postage for 10 yards 
hardestwear. | ' on arrival. 
Wide widths. 


Deny and one it Sizes 6 to 12. . Ps 10 Yards 36-in. Percale at $1.49 


rt heel and medium 
wide widths. Order 
| brown No. 2A leather work shoes. Heavy : : G4 dots. State color and pattern. Order by No. 
8 and postage og durable uppers; extra strong solid oak leather ar Sina i 21F 3406. Send no money. Pay $1.49 and post- 
soles; leather insoles ; low broad leather heels; 4 7 : age on arrival for 10 yards. 
and reinforced leather back stay. Roomy last 


Sizes 6 to 12. Order by No. 21A758. Send no 2 a 10 Yards 36-in. Challis . . . . $1.59 


money. Pay $1.98 and eons on arrival. A 
er boys’ sizes 1 to 514 by No.21A554. Price Y vo ay ons —- — Rigen gn 

$1 ‘9. Order little boys’ sizes 9 to 134 by Order 21F 3404. Send no money. Pay $1.59 and 

No. —— Price $1.79 and ate, on postage for 10 yards on arrival. 

arrival. 


J . . . 
Men’s Hip Boots Bargains Not Re- 
Don’t fail to make this big saving on . ’ Fe 


, oN) Very choice patterns in fast colors. In white, gray 
Splendid brown Ag ; Calcutta and Indigo biue with neat strip figures or 


Brand New 


y. 
ag A Ee : oe Gun Metal Standard Tires 
tailed at$5. Besure . Blucher Guaranteed 


to order your pair 
os. Wide : 7 9 6,000 Miles 
widths. No half . . 


while this : For Boys and Mea 
sizes. R onion 
79 UP 
CIVE 30:3 Size, Now Only 


SIZE % 622 





Fresh stock of heavy 
Give Sise. aN ’ non-skid tires of live 
Order by No. 214949. : ; . rubber. Generously 
Order similar style in oversize, 6,000 
knee boot, sizes 7 to teed, but often ve 
12 by No. 214950. 8, ,000 to 10, .000 alles. 
oice of non-& or 
Only . Send no money. Pay : , teed te. tt me 
8.39 and port ul Others are non-skid. 
age on arrival Pay only bargain list 
the smashed bar- : for either style. price below and postage on aia 
isfaction guaran- State size, Bargain Price List 
"7 No. 21D40—30x3_ .. és 
ie, Bic i: Rs: pest : 
i . Low, . 1D4 j haut “re 
Dept. Mi li ; j ° . 0. Bay cal Geaanieee Inner Tubes 
inneapolis, = SS 
° No. 21D20—30x3 : : . 
No. 21D21—30x3\% 


21 M i nnesota a Pay $58 No. 21D22—32x34 
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Silage Is a Basic Feed 


By CHARLES 


this country is one of the wonders of American agriculture. 

While crude types of silos were used at an early date, it 
was not until 1881 that W. A. Henry, for many years ylean of 
the Wisconsin college of agriculture, built the first silos used 
for experimental and practical purposes in this country. From 
that time the popularity of silage as a succulent feed for dairy 
cattle has steadily increased until today it forms with good 
roughage the basis of all rations for large, profitable milk pro- 
duction. So useful have silos become that many farmers 
consider them indispensable. As the windmills of Holland 
indicate the prosperity of their owners, so the silos on the dairy 
farms thruout our country 
indicate the prosperity of the 


r ] “SHE tremendous popularity of silage among dairymen of 
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FEEDS FOR MILK PRODUCTIO 


for Large Milk Yields 


W. TURNER 


cent. These figures indicate that the actual loss of nutrients in 
the process of ensiling is very low. When compared with the 
loss of nutrients of corn shocked in the field, the actual saving 
of valuable nutrients by ensiling the corn is considerable, in 
addition to the greater palatability and small amount of waste 
of the stalks. : 
Other Crops Than Corn for Silage 

While corn has been the most popular crop used for silage, 
other crops have been tried out with varying success. During 
the past five years sunflower silage has received considerable 
publicity. In those parts of the country where a good corn 
crop cannot be grown, sunflowers appear to be a very desirable 
substitute for corn for silage. 
The value of sunflower silage 
as compared to corn silage 





district, for where you find 
many silos there you will also 
find prosperity. 

The advantages of silage 
may be summarized briefly as 
follows: It is a cheap, succu- 
lent feed available at any 
season of the year, in winter 
as well as in summer when 
pastures ire dried up more of 
the nutrients of the silage 
crop is saved and the entire 
plant is eaten; and unfavor- 
able weather does not prevent 
one making silage 

When corn or other forage 
material is cut up and packed 
into a silo the most obvious 
changes that take place are a 
rise in temperature of the 
material, change in color and 
odor, and the de velopm«e nt of 
an acid taste. There is also a 
considerable evolution of gas. 
This gas is largely carbon 
dioxide, harmless in itself, 
but when concentrated in the 
bottom of a silo causes death 
due to the lack of oxygen. As 
this gas is heavier than air 
and collects at the bottom, it 
is a wise precaution before 
entering a silo in the morning 
or after a long stop to wait un- 


til the blower has stirred up : 
theair. The heat and gasis produced by bacteria and also by the 


“breathing” of the plant tissues. It was formerly thought that 
good silage was dependent on the evolution of considerable 
heat, but recent work shows that good silage can be made 
without high temperatures; in fact, high temperatures mean 
silage destruction and not silage formation. High tempera- 
tures are also an indication of poorly packed silage. It the 
silage is not well packed some air remains which permits the 
growth of mold, injuring the quality of the silage. 
Ensiling Not a Wasteful Method 

The production of As acts as a preservative of the silage and 
the later production of acid stops all bacterial growth. The 
larger part of this acid is lactic acid. 

In the early days the silo was criticised for the amount of 
material lost in the ensiling process. This criticism is still heard 
to some extent. The large losses at one time were undoubtedly 
due to the poor construction of the silo and poor methods of 
The writer has made several experiments to determine 





hiling 
the loss in weight of silage aside from 
that due to spoiling on the surtace os 
The contents of many small silos have 
been wi ighed go- 

ing in and coming 

out and the loss entities 
has been on the 
verage between 
five and six per- 





The Maple Lawn Dairy farm, Racine county, Wisconsin. 





It is evident that silage plays an important part in 
the dairy returns on this farm 















for dairy cattle has been de- 
termined at several stations. 
In practically every case the 
cows preferred the corn silage, 
sating larger amounts daily 
and also producing more milk. 
When cows become 
tomed to the sunflower silage, 
however, they eat it fairly 
well. 

In the cornbelt sunflower 
silage does not appear to be 
a practical substitute for 
corn. A mixture of corn and 
sunflowers for silage in some 
cases, however, seems to be 
a valuable combination. At 
the Missouri station this has 
been tried out with consider- 
able success. The total yield 
of nutrients produced on an 
acre has been increased to 
some extent. The chief diffi- 
culty with this combination 
is the fact that the 
flowers when planted at the 
same time as the corn reach 
the stage of maturity when 
best adapted for silage about 
ten days earlier than corn. 
By the time the corn is ready 
the sunflowers have dried up 
and make a poor grade of 
silage. This difficulty can be 
overcome by planting the sunflowers about ten days after the 
corn. 

Soybeans also make a good combination with corn as a silage 
crop. As the former are rich in protein, the silage produced is 
more nearly a balanced ration and therefore less protein in 
the grain mixture is needed. 

A number of other silage crops have beén found valuable. 
Sorghum and kafir silage has been compared with corn silage 
at the Kansas station and found to be almost equal for milk 
production. Some years when it is difficult to make hay due 
to a wet season, it is desirable to ensile legumes, Sudan grass 
and cereal crops xickles states that ‘‘under proper conditions 
legume crops may be preserved in the silo with entire success, 
but as a rule they are best preserved as hay on account of the 
much greater weight to be handled if put into the silo and the 
lack of suitable machinery for handling the green crop in the 
field. When conditions make it advisable to put legumes in the 


accus- 





sun- 


silo, in addition to ordinary precautions concerning exclusion 
| 


of air (careful packing of silage), 
special attention is necessary that 
the proper amount of dry matter 

is present in the material. 

For proper preservation in 
the silo, a pom matter con- 
tent of approximately 
forty percent gives the 
(Continued on page 60) 








A silo like this is a sign of prosperity. 
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nd1i2H-P 
in This Style 


—— 


I MAKE it easy for you to get the exact kind of TR 


a power rig you want, and the size you want. ¢f3 
I can usually ship the same day I receive your fi ——— 


- 


ee 


order. I guarantee what you get against defectsin a= es Ww \ 


You can buy for cash or on any terms fair for both. Portable Saw Rig 
I ship anywhere in U.S. on this plan—direct from fac- The above rig is'a big capacity WITTE Horse- 
tory, or from our branch houses—and save you money. .Portable Cut-off Saw for sawing cordwood, or 
pole wood. Men are making money with these 
outfits all over the country. With a 6-horse it 
is easily possible to saw 60 to 80 cords of cord- 
wood into stove length in a day. 
Larger sizes will saw all the 
wood you can get to them. 
Ready to haul on the job 
and begin work. Complete 
description and prices by 
return mail free. 


New Improved 

















and Outfits 


Have been on the market for 
36 years. Since building my 
first engine in 1886 the WITTE 












71 Build Only 
One Log Saw— 


egg od has a to be on - wie 
the largest in the world—the 
only engine factory of its size raonls 4 LY The Best I Know How to Make WITTE Log Saw 










ated throughout its business life by the man 
who started it. I am proud of this record, 
because it could not have been made without a 
reliable By We are constantly adding NEW 
IMPROVEMENTS — building for the future, 
giving BETTER SERVICE TO OUR CUSTOMERS. 


The WITTE Log Saw made $ a 0 
a right from the jump— 

Swing movement—Lever feb. 
Clutch Control in starting and KC. 
stopping—Force Feed and Re- "em ?ittsbareb s96.90 
versible Wheels, Now the new improvements make it 
$50 better, adding but little to the price. The new Log 
Saw Engine burns Kerosene, Gasoline, Distillate or 
Alcohol. The non-spill hopper prevents waste of cooling 
water when elevating rig, or in going over rough ground. 
Saw finishes cut in horizontal position. The steel axles 
are more durable. Rig is much easier to handle, more 
: powerful, cuts faster, can be changed to Tree Saw in a 

' few minutes, The new low price at Kansas City is $89.50. 
mou) At Pittsburgh, $96.90. Send for complete description of 
ie’ this latest improved Log Saw—a rig you can depend on. 


Write Your Nearest WITTE Station 


I can supply you with just what you want—without delay. Ship 
on wire, (freight or express) if you are in a hurry. First write me 
for catalog of outfit you are interested in. Address your letter or 
WITTE Power post card to nearest WITTE Station, as given below. You will get 

a reply by return mail if your ene! is properly addressed. Be 


BUZZ SAW eure to specify what you want, so I can quote you lowest price. 


an fg) , WITTE Engine Works 


1619 Oakland Ave., Kansas City, Mo. 


At low cost additional 
can now get the new 
ITTE Tree Saw Equip- 
ment — quickly changes 
Log Saw to Tree Saw as 
shown at right. Goes 
anywhere—cuts high or 
low. C.J. Fiaig, Minn., 
writes: “‘ Knocked down J 
60 large cottonwood trees 
in 7 hours.”” Saws down trees any size, 









Any Size or Style 
Kerosene or Gasoline 
2, 3, 4, 6, 8, 12, 16, 
22 and 30 H-P 

















1619 Empire Bidg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 





<— 






























Now ~ (2 (Tell Me What You Wish—Size and Style) 

‘7 5 i ee SS ED. H. WITTE, Pres.. WITTE ENGINE WORKS, 161 
KC. Pittsburgh, $80.65 T] Engine Portabie Saw’ hiig 

Built in three sizes—stationary only— soegoecceee : eoeee 

for sawing or for belt work. Swing saw table al- ise Gow Sus Gow 

lowa both hands free to feed saw—no levers to pull. 

Saw does not swing. Complete with belt, brace rods, 

ekids and circular saw. Ready to attach to wagon, truck, sleds Name pos 

or timbers. Every farm should have one of these fast- 

cutting outfits. Write for description and . Town ..... — 
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Dog Days— 


“Dog Days’’ are at hand 
when dairying is most difficult 
without a separator, and when 
the increase in quantity and im- 
provement in quality of cream 
and butter are greatest through 
the use of a good separator. 


A De Laval Cream Separator 
bought now will easily save its 
cost before the end of the year, 
and it may be bought for cash 
or on such liberal terms as to 
actually pay for itself. 


The De Laval Separator Co. 


New York Chicago 
165 Broadway 29 E. Madison St. 


San ‘Francisco 


61 Beale St. 
Sooner or later you will use a 


De Laval 


Cream Separator and Milker 








eye) di 


ONE YEAR 
TO PAY 


$44 Dia natee, sere No. 234 


t running, easy cleaning 









new BUT TTERFLY ERFLY Saverssornare 
lifetime against defects in material and 
manship en ‘Merger case wo to 
No. 6 1-2 shown he 
38 DAYS’ FREE “TRIAL 
eb 


Postal brings 
Buy 2 from the manufac 















On trial. Easyrunning, easilycleaned, | 
Skims warm or cold milk. Different 
from picture which shows larger ca- 
pacity machines. Get our plan of easy 


MONTHLY PAYMENTS 


and handsome free catalog. Whether 
dairy is large or small, write ay. 


AMERICAN SEPARATO \ 
Bex 7039 __ Saineriens, ce. 


SO Daye ree Til 


ivgred cod og on agorer Gave ‘sio rt inane : 
[2 Monts toPay “deere. Pe. % \ 
email payments. 


ist deposit. Boys earn email 


Tires = Pn baie (SF 
Write for mar prices eee terms. 













Made for ALL cars. Send for estimate, 
State Name and Year of car. $7 50 
This F ord Top and back curtain 

COMFORT AUTO TOP co., Dept. 22 
1621 Germantown Ave., Phila., Penna. 


PLANS FOR DAIRY BARNS 


Probably te keeper of dairy stock 
has some individual’ requirements to be 
met, making it impossible to suggest a 
particular ie of barn interior arrange- 
ment exactly suited to his needs. How- 
ever, certain features of dairy barn con- 
struction have become standard, so that 
any well-arranged plan requires but little 
modification to meet any particular 
builder’s individual requirements. 

Rectangular barns are usually built 
with two rows of stalls. A common width 
for the dairy barn is thirty-six feet outside 
|measurements. Width may be varied 
within limits of about four feet by differ- 
ence in the interior plan, which in one case 
may contemplate having cattle face out 
and in the other have them face in. Some 
prefer one arrangement, some another. 
When two rows of animals face each other, 
with feed alley down the center of the 
barn, feeding requires less labor but there 
must then be two separate cleaning alleys; 
which, of course, add to the labor of clean- 
ing out the barn. When animals face 
out, there must be two feed alleys, but 
only one cleaning alley; this arrangement 
reduces the labor of milking, especially 
when milking machines are used 

Stalls are usually made three feet six 
inches wide, but this may be varied as 
necessary if columns must be avoided. The 
length of stalls will depend upon the breed, 
| various lengths being recommended as 
follows: 





Bin 00 tb 660s Mh eaesaes 4 ft. 4 in. to 4 ft. 10 in. 
BE on cedavesnsetes 4 ft. 4 in. to 4 ft. 10 in. 
GS. no anc ciecccess 4 ft. 4 in. to 4 ft. 10 in. 
Dualpurpose..........+.- 4 ft. 6 in. to 5 ft. 0 in. 


Holsteins. .4 ft. Sin. to5 ft. 2 in. 

The average sts all y Ww ‘ill probably be about 
four feet eight inches. Gutters should be 
| sixteen inches wide, eight inches high at 
| the stall side and six inches at the alley 
| side.—T. C., Tenn. 


SIZE OF SILO TO BUILD 

Before building a silo, the size needed 
should be given careful consideration as 
much of the success in the use of a silo 
depends on the size. Much waste will 
result if a silo of too great a diameter is 
built. It is much to be preferred to have a 
| silo of small diameter. It should be small 
}enough so that the animals will consume 
| at least two inches of silage from the sur- 
face of the siloeach day. This is especially 
true of the warmer months when silage 
heats and spoils very readily. 
| Under ordinary conditions, the maxi- 
mum diameter should be sixteen feet. The 
| height will depend upon the size of the 
herd. A deep silo is to be preferred to a 
| shallow silo due to the fact that it will be- 
| come more firmly packed and will, there- 
fore, keep better. 

»In determining the size of the silo, the 
| following table will be of value. It is 
| based on an estimated consumption of 





| forty pounds of silage per day for each 


cow in milk: 











Feed for 180 Days 
Estimate Size of Silo 
No. of Cows of Silage 
in Herd Consumed Diameter Height 
Tons Feet Feet 
a 36 10 25 
12 43 10 28 
1 4 ll 29 
20 72 12 32 
25 90 13 33 
30 108 14 34 
35 126 15 34 
40 \44 16 35 
45 162 16 37 
Ph iccmatnccnne 180 17 37 
Feed for 240 Days 
es kt cowaenken 48 10 31 
12. ave 57 10 35 
15 72 il 36 












Save time and money on every trip to town, 
railroad station, creamery or neighboring farm 
—save most of the wear and upkeep expense on 
your automobile—ride a Harley-Davidson 
Motorcycle on business errands. 

Useful every day of the year—easy to handle 
—master of roads that would stall an automo- 
bile. Plenty of room in side car for luggage. 
And two cents a mile (gas, oil, tires and all) is 
all it costs to run! 

Write for new literature showing 
reduced prices and the improve- 
ments on 1923 models. Or ask your 
local dealer for free demonstration. 














Opportunity for dealers in unassigned 
territories. Address Desk A-2. 


HARLEY-DAVIDSON MOTOR CO. 
Dept. S, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
























Splendid openings in the 

Automobile business with 

big pay. More calls for Greer 

Trained Men than we can supply. Advanced, 

simplified instructions. No previous expe- 

rience required. We fit t you for the imme- 
diate tion as Master M Nh Garage Fore- 
man, rman, Demonstrator, Salesmen, e 


Write At Once sv. Succeed Bree Book, “How t 


mobile Business.’ Shows how and | wag GREER 
So oe Vogree of Auto Training is better, why 
G R Trained Men get waiting 7 at 
— pay. Free Radio Course 

at once. 


2010 So. Wabash ive Eapinccrang 


SAL U.S.Army 
b) load, 40 


Harness 
re 7T" wa carloads 


a 


on Gallon 
of Gasoline 
Wonderful carburetor. Reduces 
FD frcreas bills one-half to one-third. 


} ag power of motors 30% - 
50%. Starts easy in coldest weat 


Rees a tae ee 


wypomr ae, 48 Attach yourself. Fords 


ash £0 eniise Gp Gatea., 
proportionate sa’ Send make of 
30-day trial offer. Wanted. 
AIR FRICTION CARBU co. 
Madison Street Dayton, Ohio 
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- 96 12 39 | 
 Senppesss 120 13 40 | 
Spaces , ‘ 144 15 37 | 
35 ; 168 16 38 } 
40 ; 192 17 39 
a . 216 18 39 
50.. 240 19 39 


The summer silo is gaining favor as a 
form of insurance against the dry summer | 
pasture. Silage may be kept from year to 
year if not used, by removing the layer of | 
rotten material in the fall before filling | 
time. If the pasture becomes dry and poor | 
on account of lack of rain, the silo can be | 
opened and used to keep up the flow of | 
milk during this critical period. If suffi- | 
cient stock is kept to warrant the expense 
a silo of small diameter for the summer | 
will result in the saving of much silage. | 
If not sufficient silage 1s removed daily, 
the silage will not keep sweet and suitable | 
for use. Several inches will be removed | 
daily if the daimeter is not over ten or 
twelve feet. 

The capacity of silos and estimated 
tonnage of silage at the time filling is com- 
pleted is estimated by authorities to be as 
follows: 





Diameter of Silo in Feet 





Depth of Silage 10 12 14 16 
Feet Tons Tons Tons Tons 
NG. «08 8.8 12.8 17.4 22.7 
15 , 15.2 22.0 29.9 39.1 
20 22.8 32.8 44.6 58.3 
25 31.3 45.2 61.3 80.0 
 Fy~ ae 40.6 58.5 79.5 103.8 


According to the Missouri experiment 
station, figures given below are accurate 
as to the estimated weight of settled 
silage: 


Diameter of Silo in Feet | 


Depth of Silage 10 12 14 16 
Feet Tons Tons Tons Tons} 
10 13.74 19.79 26.95 35. 18 | 


Pee < 21.44 30.88 42.04 54.87 
20 29 .45 42.41 57.75 75.38 
5 : 37.60 54.15 73.72 96.23) 
Saks niten ios chad 45.94 66.08 90.09 117.59 | 
The above tables will be of value in de- | 
termining the amount of silage that silos | 
of various sizes may be expected to con-| 
tain.—C. T., Mo. 
st TE 

| 

| 


LOSS OF APPETITE 


For no known reason acow at timessud- 
denlystops eating and at the same time | 
shrinks in her milk yield. Indigestion | 
from some cause or another probably 
accounts for suspension of cud chewing | 
and eating, but it is often impossible to 
assign the exact cuase. At such times it | 
is usual to give the cow a full dose of 
Epsom or Glauber salts and the treatment | 
sometimes succeeds, but we have had 
better results from the administration of 
tvto ounces of dilute acetic acid in half a 
pint of water night_and morning for two 
or three days. At the same time it is well 
to withhold feed entirely for twenty-four 
hours but to allow free access to salt and 
drinking water. In some cases it will be 
noticed that muscular motions of the 
paunch have ceased. This is learned by 
placing the ear upon the flank on the left 
side. When this is noticed fluid extract. of 
nux vomica should be given in thirty- 
drop doses every three or four hours along 
with sixty drops of gentian root in a pint 
of flaxseed tea, instead of the acetic acid 
solution. Massage of the paunch on the 
left side of the cow will also be likely to 
help in that condition as will rectal injec- 
tions of one or two ounces of glycerine and 
one quart of warm water given at inter- 
vals of two or three hours. Walking exer- 
cise also helps. After the withholding of 
feed for twenty-four hours whole oats may 
be the first feed offered and often is eaten 
in preference to anything else. In other 
‘ases green feed tempts the appetite. In 
one case, for example, green dandelion 
leaves were taken with relish when other 
feeds were refused and the cow soon re- 
gained her normal appetite.—A. 8. A. 
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First the picture, then the date and 
title written on the film at the 
time—the record complete with an 


Autographic Kodak 


On the farm there are pictures for 
pleasure, and practical pictures of the 
business of farming—and they are 


all easy for the K odak. 


Autographic Kodaks $6.50 up 


At your dealer’ s 


Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester, N.Y. 












A NEW WAY 


TO GET YOUR CLOTHES 


and Make Big Money during your 
timne—something diverent a rtter, big~ 
more liberal than any offer ever 

Sole. Lower prices — better clothes— 
bigger cash profits—express or post- 
age paid on everything. 


DOUBLE PAY! 










—the old reliable 
salve for galls, sore should- 
ers, sore necks, cuts. Don’t 
be without it. If you prefer pow- 
der form Bickmor- 
ine. They while the 
horse works. Ali dealers 
have 35c and 70c sizes. 
THE BICKMORE CO. 
- Old Town, Maine 


BICKMORE 


a ow SALVE 




























measure clothes. We don’t ask you to use 
Ad our cash profits for your own clothes. 
at’s not our way of doing business. 


Ours is a new and better plan. 
(Q) Steel | BOIS | rece cn secre see 
than any other wheels, AST | == Sd wa will cand consplete cutie FREE. 
figaring yeareof service” hi SPENCER MEAD CO., J. 254 Chicage 
y w as new. 
ema Rorepaire = LESS R Cash Buyers want farms. 
EMPIRE Beoeee orice Catalog free. Will deal with owners only. 
Mtg.Co., Box 257. Quincy, | R’A "McNOWN, 342 Wilkinson Bidg., Omaha, Neb. 


Successful Farming advertisements may be relied on. They point the way to square deals 
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THE SILO PAYS 

Last spring my silage ran out early in 
April. I weigh the milk from my small 
herd of Holsteins, and so I know what 
they produce. I follow the plan of weigh- 
ing the milk three periods of three days 
each during the month and averaging the 
daily weight, which I find gives practically 
the s same results as wei hing every day. 
April 25th a neighbor 
offered tosell me sil: age 
because he could not 
feed down fast enough. 
I accepted his offer, 
and thelincreased milk 
yield offers very con- 
clusive evidence of the 
value of silage to dairy 
cows. The figures for 
the first three days 
given below represent 
the cows with silage, 
the second and third 
periods‘without silage, 
and the fourth with 
silage again. Here are 











the hgures: 


Cow Cow Cow Cow Cow 

No.1 No.2 No.3 No.4 No.5 

lbs Ibs. Ibs Iba. Ibs. 
April 1 134.4 94.5 1174 100.1 102.6 
Ap 11 115.7 829 100.7 80.0 89.9 
April 21-2 113.5 85.3 99.4 85.2 88.6 
Ma l- 3 125.3 92.5 104.3 98.1 94.6 


The cows droppe 1d down at once when 
the silage was discontinued, and returned 
to nearly their former production when 
silage was furnished again. The next 
week, when it had been fed for about two 
weeks, they were back at their full pro- 
duction. I paid $2.50 a ton for the silage, 
and counted the fertilizer value equal to 





the small cost of hauling I fed 140 
pounds a day, costing .525 dollars for the 
three days. The milk of the fourth period 
was 42.8 pounds more than the third 
period. Selling this even at the low price 
of $1.50 per cwt. makes it worth .64 dollar 
for the three days. This is a small profit; 
it what is more, it keeps the production 
itil pasture is ready. Let insufficient 
eed cause a decrease in production for 
any length of time, and it is impossible 
to get the milk flow back to normal during 
that lactation. By pasture I do not 
mean short, wild grass, but real pasture— 
a crop of sweet clover, vetch, soybeans or 


I 
up 
f 








peas and oats, harvested by the cows. 
time of year when there | 
good pasture, and even then, if the | 
cows eat it as they usually will, it pays | 
too.—W. M., Ind. 


. 
pilage pays any 


BEWARE OF WIRE TAGS 
4 $5,000 bull died of heart disease the 
other d iltho a surgeon, by opening the 
paunch, managed to remove a wire that 





had transfixed the wall of the second 
stomach, diaphragm and sac of the heart. 
The wire had been used to attach a tag| 
t | ‘ und had, no doubt, dropped 
into thet d manger. Many deaths have 
resulted from a like cause. One dairyman 
lost seven fine cows from accidental or | 


traumatic pericarditis, or inflammation of 
the sac of the he art, caused by swallowed | 
wires from a cheap brush which had been 
used to scrub the feed troughs. Cattle like 
to chew all manner of foreign bodies and 
often swallow sharp objects such as wires, 
nails, h es, needles, pins, staples, 
screws, etc 1d these lodge in the second 
stomach, «he known as the reticulum or 
honeycomb. In time one of them may 
stick in the lining of the stomach, gradu- 
ally work its way thru the wall and also 
transfix the diaphragm and sac of the 
heart 

Traumatic pericarditis may be sus- 
pected when a cow becomes emaciated, 

yurs, or is constipated, lacks appetite, 
fail to chew the cud and coughs when 
made to run. A dropsical swelling of the | 
neck or brisket is another characteristic | 
symptom. The veterinarian also finds | 
irregularity of the heart beats and may 
hear g.; normal sounds when listening to | 
the action of the heart. A great quantity | 
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ShiitaulestiWaailes 


and Steel Posts 


The Quality 
Standard 
for Twenty 
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American Steel & Wir Conia 


- Gnies hicag« New yt _, Saw Fork 


You Can u Can Make 
Money Milling Flour 


One of the best paying and most dignified busi- 
nesses you can get in, 
or put your boy in now- 
adays, is flour wea 
a comparatively 
small investment, and 
without any previous 
milling experience you 
can own and run oe 
wonderful ‘* Midge 
Marvel Mill and he 
good mouvey 
start. 


“Midget” Marvel 
Self-Contained Roller Flour Mill 


Saves the high freights on wheat out and - 4 
and feed in. “The first eight monte I made 
net profit of over $3000,"" says A. Lin Jet 
mpore, —— a rofits apo the | ‘Midget 

arvel average ri en a 
M. McKinney, Cooper, T # in debt 
when I pou it my 2 camel “Midget, = ass the 
little =? alled me clean out of the hole ong 
be +b ought my 40 barrel from you 
ous Kamm, Oxford, Mich. 

ee Boe 15, 25, 50 and'100 barrels of as fine 

ee nt flour’ a, day as any mill can make. 

Write for free book, “The Story of a Wonderful 
Flour Mill, ” trial offer, terms, ete. 


{ 22x22 Treat balding," Bwossbore ty. 


High School Course 
eA ELEM You can. complete 


this simplified igh 
‘ School Course at home 

. Meets all requirements for en- 
trance to col and the leading professions. This 


and thirty-six described 
Free Bulletin. Seadforit TODAY nos 


AMERICAN SCHOOL 
Dept. H.689 Drexel Ave. & S8th St. 












































FRE 


| Analysis, Success, Care of Children, ete. netlabie and 
up-to-date. G24 Vancouver Block, 


- le Pee copy of the NEW POPU. 
TOR on ear , Nature 
tan Eouca Psychology, Character, 


VANCOUVUVEH, B. C. 





Five Years 


Carried by Dealers 
in Your Community 


For Quick Delivery 


Boston 








Our advertisements are all guaranteed. 
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Denver San Francisco 





$10.00 A DAY PAID 


Weekly =. one me 5 in each 
coun ers for 
COFFIEL iELD PRE P PROTEC- 
TORS. They prevent punc- 
tures, blowouts, stone bruises 
and fabric breaks. Double 
tire mileage. Pay for them- 
selves on first tire; used over 
and over again. Pure live 
rubber; no metal, no fabric, 
Easily applied: no cement or tools 

like it. Absolute three-year 





no friction. 
required. Nothing li 

uarantee. Users are boosters. Unlimited demand. 
— truck or car owner a live prospect. 
capital required. Checks mailed weekly. Write te 


Coffieid Tire Protector Co. 302 Court St., Dayton, Ohio 








UNUSUAL OFFER S7uiie's 
of UNDER- 
WOODS, REMINGTONS, ROYALS, 
or any standard made typewriter re- 
built in our own factory. Every one 
guaranteed as good as new. Lowest 
cash prices ible. Easy terms if 
as icrn aboot ~ byt a cpeutar, 
learn a t our plan on how to 1s. Chic 
RITER CO. Devt, 13, ‘Chicago, Ill. 


Sell our —_ 
tailored to order ,$28. 
to Mt one price yp 
wearer—all one — $20. ay store 
prices. You neep deposit. Everything i 
swatch outfit free; protected territory Ee hestions. 
J. 8. SI MPSON. i, Une., Dept. 170, 821 W. ADAMS ST., CRICAGD 


MAKE $5000 EVERY YEAR-$20001N 
SPARE TIME 25 on? Botts besides. | Show 


“Weather Monarch” Raincoats 
and W aE TIME Overcoats. Ask about *‘Duol Coat” 
(No.999). Free raincoat for your own use. 


Associated Raincoat Agenis Inc., J446 North Wells, Chicago 


If you have an invention write 
‘or our cuide book, “HOW TO 
GET YOUR PATENT”. Send 


model or sketch and Geeantotion and we will give our 
gpnice. sf its patentable nature. RAS AAA See 


Send Model or or for 
PATENTS iswrrez cian inaccs. 
Best results. Promptness assured. 
Watson EK. Coleman. Patent Lawyer, 624 F.8t., Washington.D. Cc. 
Successful farmers like Successful Farming 
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of fluid forms in the sac of the heart and 
after death is usually found to be full of 
pus and foul in odor. The animal may 
die suddenly, without the cause cing sus- 
pected, or linge r for some time and show 
symptoms suggestive of tuberculosis. 
There is no successful treatment. Pre- 
vention is of paramount importance, and 
to that end care should be taken to keep 
eattle from swallowing the dangerous 
objects mentioned. Wires from tags and 
nails are especially dangerous.—A. 8. A. 


NEW TREATMENT FOR GARGET 


It is commonly understood that infla- 
tion of the udder with air from a sterilized 
milking tube, rubber tube and special 
syringe or apparatus, is the only certain 
remedy for milk fever. It also well 
known that infection of the udder with 
consequent destructive mammitis or gar- 
get is as certain to attack the udder if the 
greatest possible care be not taken 
perfectly to sterilize the teats and instru- 
ments when the inflating treatment is 
applied. For the reason that many cases 
of such infection 
have followed the 
inflation treatment 
for milk fever, 
owners have, we 
think, been rather 
afraid to apply the 
air treatment to 
cases of garget. We 
don’t blame them 
for that, for we dis- 
covered long ago 
that inflation might 
drive poisonous 
substances into the 
tiny chambers or 
acini of the mam- 
mary gland and set 
up the most ruinous 
sort of mammitis. 
To obviate this 
danger it is now 
proposed to inflate 
udder’ with 
ether, whichissaid tobe soothing, safeand a 
certain destroyer of germs. The inflation 
is done by means of a metal cylinder con- 
taining ether and having attached to it 
a rubber tube and sterilized milking tube. 
The tube is inserted in the teat and the 
cylinder is then immersed in hot water 
to cause volatilization of the ether so that 
it is forced into the udder. We also note 
with interest that a little pumping instru- 
ment has been devised in Great Britain 
for the inflation of the udders.of ewes 
when attacked by garget. The manu- 
facturer wisely advises that care should 
be taken not to inflate the udder forcibly 
for fear that the air may drive poisonous 
matters into the glands and so aggravate 
the disease.—A. S. A 
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FEEDING VALUE OF SWEET CLOVER 


I would like to know the feeding value 
of sweet clover compared with alfalfa and 
red clover. Will cattle eat it as well? I 
am referring to dairy cattle-—E. A., Mich. 

Usually it is necessary to offer some in- 
ducements to stock to get them to eat 
sweet clover. However, once they are in 
the habit of eating the sweet clover the 
stock seems to enjoy it asmuch as the 
other clovers and alfalfa. In» fact, cases 
have come to our attention where d: airy 
have even eaten sweet clover in 
preference to alfalfa once they have 
acquired the taste for it. 

The following is a table of the pounds of 
digestible nutrients in one hundred pounds 
of each of the feeds concerning which you 
inquire. This is from Henry’s ‘Feeds and 
Feeding,” and may be relied upon: 


cows 














Total Digestible 
Dry Crude Carbohy- 
Matter Protein drates Fat 
Alfalfa....... 91.4 10.6 39.0 0.9 
Red Clover... 87.1 7.6 39.3 1.8 
Sweet Clover 
(white).... 91.4 10.9 38.2 0.7 
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TA AKE the peril out of night driv- 

ing for yourself and family! 
Do it today. Send for a pair of 
Bausch & Lomb Motor Lenses. They 
are scientifically correct and, there- 
fore, light the road safely. 

They spread a powerful, evenlight 
from ditch to ditch; they light the 
road at turns; they hold the rays 
below eye level. They are legal in 
every state. 

Made by Bausch & Lomb who have 
specialized in lens-making for 70 years. 
Standard equipment on such cars as 
Rolls-Royce, Cadillac and Lincoln. You can 
at last count upon getting a real lens. 

A poor Jens {3 an invitation to disaster, Make night 


ving safe. If your dealer can't supply you, send 
atm check today, naming make and anki of your car. 


BAUSCH & LOMB OPTICAL CO. Dept.A, Rochester, N. Y. 


San Francisco 


New York Washington Chicago 


Have lights that are not 
an invitation to disaster 





Name of car and model 
(Prices apply particular ly to current modeis) 
$4 } Apperson Buick (4) — Chalmers — Chevro- 
et (490) — Dodge — Durant — Ford — 
pte. 3 — Gray — Hupmobile — Kissel — 
Liberty (Open) — McLaughlin — Maibohm — 
Mitchell (D-40) — Overland. 
$5 Allen — American — Anderson — Buick (6) 
Cadillac—Case (Lt.6)—Chandler—Chevrolet 
B.) —Cole— Cleveland —Columbia—Comet 
Ce row-Elkhart — Davis — Daniels — Dixie — 
Dort — Duesenberg-Straight — Earl — Elgin — 
Essex — Franklin — Gardner — Grant — Han- 
dley-Knight — Holmes — Hudson — Jackson — 
Jordan — Kelsey — King — Lafayette — Leach 
Lexington — Liberty (Closed) — Lincoln — 
Maxwell — Mitchell (C-42) — Moline-Knight — 
National — Nash — Oakland — Oldsmobile — 
Packard — Paige (Lt.) — Pierce-Arrow — Rick- 
enbacker — Stearns-Knight — Studebaker 
Templar — Waltham — Willys-Knight. 
$6 As Aubu rn — Biddle — Brewster — Bush 
vrolet (18-D) — Case — Chandler 


Price, per pair. 








Cunnir naa — Hayes — H.C. 8. Locumobile 

McFarlan — Marmon — Mercer — Moon — 
Premier — Paige (6-66) — Peerless (56) — Reo — 
Roamer — Rolls-Royce — Stanley — Stevens- 


Duryea — Stutz — Templar — Velie — Westcott. 


LEN 


MOTOR 


LENS 


The name 
is cast in 
every lens 





Salt crust is 
shirking salt 


Only salt that dissolves helps in the curing. 


Salt that forms a crust throws all the job 
of curing on the little bit that does dissolve. 


Often this is not enough. 


Imperfect cure 


results. 


To hold all the fine meat flavor, natural color and 
tender firmness, use Colonial Special Farmers Salt. 


Its tiny soft porous flakes 
completely, penetrating evenly. 
baking, 


For sale everywhere. 


dissolve instantly and 
est for cooking, 
meat curing, butter making and table use. 


Write for free booklet. 


The Colonial Salt Company 


Salt that forms a crust “never 
reaches this inner circle. 


COLONIA 


Chicago 


3 Akron, Ohio 
Buffalo 


SALT 


Adanta 


SPECIAL 
FARMERS 


For Stock Salt, Use Colonial Block Salt—Smooth—Hard—Lasting—Won’t Chip 
Made from Evaporated Salt 








after 
Jones mira. 





Successful Farmers like Successful Farming 





WERE YOU EVER OFFERED A 
GROCERY STORE? icc. crane Goods rid 


Flour, Canned Goods, Dried 
Fruit, Coffee and entire line of groceries, as wellas Paints, 
Roofing, Aluminum Wareand Automobile Oils, with no rent 
to pay; no money invested. Takelarge orders from samples. 
Goods are guaranteed and proven quality Selling experience 
not necessary. Steady, profitable work for “workers”. 
Addrese Hiteheock-Hill Co., Dept. 201, Chieago, Lilizols 
Reference: Any Banb or Eryress Co. 
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TEST ASSOCIATION DAIRY SHOW 


By means of an annual dairy show the 
Reno county, Kansas, cow testing as-| 
sociation is stimulating its members to | 
better their efforts in various ways. Par-| 
ticularly is it useful in studying the indi- | 
viduality of the animals, and in tracing | 
the relationship between type and pro- | 
ductive ability. 

The idea of the show originated with | 
one of the members of the association who, | 
soon after it was organized, early in 1921, | 
saw the advantage in comparing the ani- | 
mals from the various herds in the show- | 
ring as well as by their records. The | 
member’s suggestion was adopted, the 
first show being held the following May 
on the state fair grounds at Hutchinson. 
Prizes were offered by several banks and | 
the dutchinson chamber of commerce, the 
business men cooperating generally to 
make the affair a success. 

About 100 head were exhibited at the 
first show. The bulk of these came in their 
“everyday clothes,” as there was little 
time for fitting the animals and little 
knowledge of such work among their 
owners. This was not a very important 
matter anyway, the purpose of the show 
being to teach more fundamental things 
than the niceties of exhibiting. At the 
second show, held in May of the present | 
year, however, much improvement in the | 
fitting of the animals could be seen. In| 
addition to its other virtues, this local | 
show is thus somewhat of a school in show- 
yard fitting; and the experience and | 
knowledge gained there doubtless will be | 
useful to some of the breeders who will | 


; | 
eventually exhibit at state fairs and other | 








large expositions. 

Owing to bad roads not quite so many | 
animals were exhibited at the second show 
a it the first, tho more were fitted. All 
four of t leading dairy breeds were 
represented each year. While grades are 
1dmitted to the various classes, few have 
Pains are taken to obtain 
good judges. The plan is to change judges 
every vear, so as to enable the breeders 
to study the relative values placed upon 
the various characteristics of animals by 
different authorities.—F. C. 


een shown. 


ROADS THAT SERVE THE PUBLIC | 


( tinued from page 8 





he knows how to use them.”’ To insure 
the best care of machinery and the faith-| 
ful performance of his duties he must 

execute a bond to the county of $500. | 
Besides furnishing a team and wagon and | 
all of his time he must be responsible at 

s expense for the repair of | 
machinery and tools and must furnish an | 
inventory at the end of the season. This 

man of brains and health and honor must 

things for the people he 

rves. properly grade and 

drain the road surface, keep the grass cut 

back from the shoulders, maintain a 

proper crown and keep the surface smooth 

und even: provide additional drainage 

away from the road ditches and keep all 

culverts and ditc'ies free and open; add 

new material to the s irface: cut all weeds 

und grass between ditches and around 

culvert end walls, mile posts and signs; 

remove trees, brush and weeds from the 

roadside and at dangerous turns; protect 

Sl | banks and fills by SOWING Tass seed 

or sodding; construct and repair guard 

rence, rip rap ditches and the toe of fills 

with cobble stones where they are inclined 

to wash; maintain all signs and markers 

and detours around construction work. 

In addition, the patrolman must be a 
reliable source of information on road mat- 
ters for the traveling public and he must 
furnish travelers assistance without charge 
whenever it is needed. And all the time 
he must have “a gentlemanly and pleas- 
ing manner.”’ He wears on his hat a badge 
bearing the number of his section, the | 
highway marker design and number are | 
painted on his wagon and his name is | 


the county 


do a lot more 
rves He must 


Radio 







The Standard 


of the World 









Spark Plug 









Spring Srmtnatet peraite 

wire to be instantly detached I 
and reconnected while motor 
és running Facilitates test- 
ing spark plug and coil. No 


mut te be unscrewed or lost —wW 


— 


best design 


improvemen 
gained. 





New electrode design 
forms a natural drain 
80 that no oil can lodge 
én spark gap 


Unscrew this bushing 
and plug comes apart. 
Netice compact 
porcelainio withstand 
hard service 


Patented CARBON 
PROOF porcelain. 
Saw tooth edges attain 
sufficient heat to burn 
oil deposits, thus offer- 

ive resistance 







No matter w 
specially des 














Why Ford Owners Should 
Change Spark Plugs Now 


misses, sputters, balks on 
hills—look to your spark 
plugs first. Old plugs cause 
hard starting at all times. 
Incorrectly designed plugs also cause 
hard starting and poor performance. 


Look the 1075 AC Plug over. It is the 


Put in a complete set and see what an 


If your Ford dealer will not supply you 
with AC 1075’s any other good dealer 
will gladly meet your needs. 


AC Spark Plug Company, FLINT, -AGchigan 


U.S. Pat. No, 1,136,727, April, 13, 1915, U.S. Pat. No. 1,216,139, Feb. 13, 1917 












f your car starts hard, 










ever developed for Fords. 






t in performance you have 




















hat car you drive there is a 
igned AC for it. 






Other Patents Pending 





nog, SP A DAY * 
& Wa) “r 90 rainy days 
4s the price Of a 
cenme FISH BRAND 
REFLEX SLICKER 


Only % tokeep dry 
= 4.5 onthe job TOWERs 
A.J. TOWER CoO. BOSTON 















FISH BRAXD 
Receiving Set 


FREE 


JUST AS 
SHOWN 


~ Genuine scien- 
























Do Your Own Shredding 






1 
Most economical and satisfactory way of handling 
your corn crop, Nodelay, no extra help. Do it in 
= own spare time. Two sizes for individual use, 


tol5h. p. Also make two larger sizes for custom 
work. Over 25 years in the field. Write for catalog 
and prices, also useful Souvenir FREE, State 
H. P. of your engine, 


Sold on trial. You take no risk. 

ROSENTHAL CORN HUSKER CO. 

Boz 6 Milwaukee, Wis, 
Also Makers of Ensilage Cutters and Silo Fillers 








tific instrument 
t with Tuning 
Coll, Detector, Condenser, all on base. Can hear 15 
to 25 miles under right conditions. Given for selling 

28 packages bluine at 10 cents a package. | 


Bluine Mig. Co., 212 Mill St., Concord Jct., Mase 







Write for details of 
our Hamilton Rifle offer. 
SUCCESSSUUL FARMING, 

11 Success Building, Des Moines, Iowa 
















painted on signs at either end of his sec- 
tion. There is no excuse for the traveler 
not knowing who is responsible for each 
section of road. 

of these reminders, taken at 
random from a list that the Commission 
sends to patrolmen, might well be taken 
to heart by men on various jobs that con- 
cern the public: 

“Give the traffic the right of way when- 
ever possible without interfering with your 
work. 

“If the other fellow loses his temper, be 
sure to control yours. You will then have 
a decided advantage. 

“Remember that the light road grader 
is the best single tool for earth or gravel 
road maintenance. 

“Do not leave a ridge of earth, sod or 
loose stone in the center of the road after 
the grader or planer. 

“Make the last workin the fall and the 
first in the spring consist of cleaning the 
inlets and outlets of all culverts and drain 
tile. 

“There is positively no excuse for any 
patrolman allowing a mudhole to remain 
in his section where automobiles are con- 
tinuously getting stuck and having to be 
hauled out. 

‘Remember the road you are proud of 
will cost but little more effort on your 
part than the road you must apologize for. 
It is doing the little things that seem 
hardly worthwhile that will make the 
difference between an excellent road and 
just an ordinary road.” 

The bonus system has worked out very 
well in Wisconsin. In 1919 of the 561 
patrolmen employed 429 received a bonus 
of five dollars a month on the recom- 
mendation of the division engineers. Most 
of the patrolmen are between the ages of 
thrity-five and fifty-five years. The ma- 
jority are farmers or retired farmers. 
There are also a number of retired mer- 
chants and professional men and one or 
two preachers. Many of these men are 
working because they do not wish to be 
idle. One of them is worth at least $75,000 
and many are said to be rated from $25,- 
000 to $30,000. Most of the men in this 
class are doing good work. As the Com- 
mission expresses it, “they have made a 
success of their business and are now mak- 
ing a success of the public’s business.” 

The cost of maintaining roads of. dif- 
ferent types have been kept separate and 
some interesting differences have been 
brought to light. In 1919 the maintenance 
of dirt roads cost $222.93 a mile, of gravel 
roads $211.91, stone macadam $515.81 
and on sixteen and eighteen-foot concrete 
roads it was $60 a mile. 

Since the patrol system has been in 
operation in Wisconsin a number of im- 
portant facts about road maintenance 
have been demonstrated. It has been 
found that the width and smoothness of 
surface are of more importance than 
low grades; that an application of two to 
three inches of sandy gravel, not larger 
than three-fourths inch in size, on the 
surface of a clay road will give most 

excellent results; that patrol sections 
should not exceed seven miles in length 
for a team patrol and that the patrolman 
should live on the section and as near the 
center of the section as possible; that the 
best single tool for the patrolman’s use in 
keeping the road surface smooth is the 
four-wheeled, two-horse road grader; that 
it is a waste of funds to apply surface 
treatments and not use an absorbent of 
stone chips, pea gravel or torpedo sand. 

The Wisconsin highway commission 
lays stress on the fact that these road 
workers are really the employees of the 
general public that is using the roads from 
day to day and it is endeavoring to enlist 
the active help of every person who uses 
the roads and they are all invited to make 
suggestions regarding the handling of 
roads in their neighborhoods and to report 
any patrolmen or other road men who are 
not doing what the state expects of them. 
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One example of what decay ts doing on many farms throughout the country. A 


“close-up” would show rotted posts and sills, while the whole barn ts in sorry 
condition due to neglect and decay. 


Carbosota stops 


the Waste from Wood Decay 


OOD even a more 
relentless enemy of profitable 
farming than crop failures or 

10w prices. For decay is always at 

work, in good years and bad weakening 
and destroying your farm buildings, 


fencing, and other wooden construc- 


decay is 


tion. 


You can’t solve the problem with 
lumber substitutes. While some of 
these may be rot-proof, they all have 
so many Offsetting disadvantages — 
high first cost, general unsuitability, 
etc.—that they can never take the 
place of good, old-fashioned lumber. 


But there is an easy way out of the 
diffculty— 


You can check the ravages of wood 
decay, doubling the life of your wooden 
structures, by simple, inexpensive 
preservative treatment with Carbosota. 


Carbosota is not a new-fangled 
“cure-all”. On the contrary, it is pure 
liquid creosote oil—the standard pre- 
servative the world over. But, un- 
like ordinary creosote which must be 
employed with the so-called “pressure 
process,” Carbosota is so highly re- 
fined that it gives excellent results in 
non-pressure treatments — treatments 
that you can apply right on your own 
premises. 


For lumber used in building con- 
struction, it is not necessary to treat 
all with Carbosota. When the “points 
of contact,’ where decay always de- 
velops most rapidly, are properly car- 
bosoted, the life of the entire structure 

Just where these 
are is indicated on 


is greatly increased. 
“points of contact” 


the accompanying diagram showing 
cross-section of barn. 

Write for free 
“Longer Life for Wood”’ 


illustrated booklet, 
It explains 
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BARN SECTION- SHAWVER TRUSS 





Reproduced by permission from original plan 
22-83-31 of Alabama Polytechnic Institute 


Laminated (built-up) floor beame and wall plates 

to be treated with Carbosoto, after framing and 

previous to placing— Posts require treatment for 
one foot at end. 

treatments with Carbosota—Surface 

treatments (spraying, brushing and 

dipping) and the Open Tank Process. 


See April and May issues of 
Successful Farming for other talks 
on timber conservation, 
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CLEAN SEPARATOR AN ASSET 

A clean bowl in the cream separator 
constitutes an asset in more ways than 
one. It is impossible, of course, to expect 
clean cream from a machine that is not] 
kept clean and in the best of condition. | 
But more than this is the fact that a} 
separator will not skim as closely when it| 
is neglected as it will if proper care is | 
given it } 

Running water thru such a machine 
will not render it sterile; nor will it remove 
fully the slime that adheres to the metal 
surfaces. To do the work expected of it the 
cream separator must be given more at- 
tention than it receives on many a dairy 
farm. Some dairymen give it a thoro 
cleaning only once a day—contenting 
themselves with flushing warm water 
thru it after the night’s milking. Now 
and then one happens across a farm where 
appearances indicate that the separator 
is given attention only once in two days. 

The dai ryman who will not respond to 
the urge of cl ax ss is often more pains- 
taking when he feels his pocketbook is 
being affected Let it be understood, then, 
that scrupulous care of this piece of dairy 
equipment means larger cream checks. 
With some persons money talks more con- 
vincingly than the most eloquent expert 
concerning such details of dairy practice. 
—f ) CC, 





FEEDS FOR MILK PRODUCTION 
Continued fro m page 52 

best results. Legume crops in the stage 
of maturity as cut for hay may contain 
as low as twenty to twenty-five percent of 
dry matter. If put into the silo under 
these conditions the silage will have an 
extremely disagreeable odor when removed 
and be almost worthless for feeding pur- 
poses 

If it is not desirable to let the crop reach 
a suitable stage of maturity to have a high 
dry-matter content, the same results may 
be obtained by cutting the hay five or six 
hours before putting it into the silo 

From extensive observations Eckles 
gives the following facts concerning the 
best time and condition to ensile the fol- 
lowing crops 

“Alfalfa cannot ordinarily be allowed 
to stand in the field until the proper stage 





ot maturity is reached, and except in a 
season of drouth when the dry-matter 
content of the plant is abnormally high, 
t should be allowed to lie in the field four 
to six hours so that some of the surplus | 
water can evaporate 

“Canada peas and oats are in condition | 
to g nto tl lo when a sta ge of maturity | 
is reached where the pea pods ar » becom- | 
ing vellow and the oat heads are ‘choulen! 
the fi nd tions of ripening | 

“Clover will contain the proper amount | 
of dry matter if allowed to stand until 
somewhat more than one-half of the blos- 





Soybeans are in the proper stage of | 


maturit for silage when the plant shows 
signs of approaching maturity. The beans 
s ild be well developed and the pods 
beginning to turn vellow 

peas should show the same condi- 


as des ribed for sovbeans. On ac- 

t of the wide variation in condition | 
and time of planting it is often necessary | 
to put cowpeas in the silo before the prop- | 
er stage of maturity is reached. Under 
these conditions partial drying in the 









Men With Autos | 





One-half cup water every 3 months, 
Made for autos, radios, lighting outfits 
and all] other battery purposes. 


Guaranteed 2 Years 
The biggest money maker and greatest 
business builder ever known. Write ‘® Drills through rock 
today for our exclusive proposition : 
and low wholesale prices. 


HARSHA BATTERY CO. Dept, 12, 
21 East Van Buren St. cHICAGo Succapstul, Farming a be 
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VELIE 





1275 


The wonderful popularity of the Velie 58 with 
its Velie Six Vibrationless Motor, has in- 
creased factory production to the extent that 
makes this astounding low price possible. 


A beautiful car with long, graceful lines, 
parking lights, tonneau lights, solid walnut 
panels and body rails. Completely equipped. 


Then there is the Velie-Built Motor—vibra- 
tionless at any speed — automatically lubri- 
cated. Dirt and dust proof—a marvel of power. 


Four body styles at correspondingly low 
prices. See them at your Velie dealers. Liter- 
ature on request. 


VELIE MOTORS CORPORATION, Moline, Ill. 


Velie Six Model 58 
With the Marvelous 
Velie-Built Motor 























Wanted 


to introduce and 
take orders for our 
NEW PROCESS 
STORAGE BAT- 
TERY. Plates can- 
not sulphate or 
buckle. No expert 
attention required. 
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Thus writes L. 0. 


You alone, wae one team,ca: 
Bores 100 feet 


E‘*s to put in concrete floors, 
sidewalks, foundations, etc., 
at big saving with Kwik-Mix 
a Concrete Mixer. Also make $10 
to $20 a day spare time con- 
creting for neighbors. Mixes 
concrete as good as $200 mix- 
ers, wheelbarrowful a minute. 
Send No Money 


Pay only $9.75 after 30 Days Trial, 
—balance $9.75 monthly 3 months 





> Write today for catalog 
Free Book on concrete. 

Las Wire & Iron Works 
000 Cleveland Ave. Milwaukee 





\ Ferrand, of Manson, lowa. 
ma Others have done as well for yercrs with an 


IMPROVED POWERS WELL MACHINE 


n move and oper- 
cet through soil in 10 hours. 





















field is essential to good results. Silage 
from legumes is superior in protein con- 
tent, but somewhat inferior to corn silage 
in total digestible nutrients. With a 
proper amount of dry matter present the 
loss of feeding value while in the silo is 
no greater with silage from legumes than 
with silage from corn. 

“Sudan grass is preserved readily in the 
silo with no special attention necessary to 
the amount of dry matter. Its feeding 
value will range from two-thirds to three- 
fourths that of good corn silage, depending 
upon the maturity of the crop when put 
into the silo. 

‘‘Wheat is used to some extent for silage 
and supplies a silage of reasonably good 
quality, having a feeding value approxi- 
~: ately the same as corn silage. It should 
be put into the silo when the wheat grains 
are in the dough stage. No special pre- 
cautions are necessary to insure a proper 
preservation. 

“Rye may be preserved readily in the 
silo but the resulting sils age is not very 
satisfactory on account of its not being 
palatable. For best results it should be 
put into the silo in the blossoming stage, 
or even earlier. In feeding value it is 
somewhat below that of corn silage.” 

It has often been claimed that corn 
silage made from corn with the ears re- 
moved is equal in feeding value to ordinary 
corn silage, pound for pound. If this were 
true it would be an economical practice to 
remove the ears. To determine what dif- 
« erence in milk production would be made 
by feeding stover silage as compared to 
normal silage, the Wisconsin station fed 
two lots of cows the same amounts of 
grain and hay but fed one lot all the stover 
silage they would eat and the other all the 
normal silage they wanted. The cows ate 
the stover silage readily but consumed on 
the average five pounds less daily. That 
stover silage is not equal to normal corn 
silage is shown by their production. The 
average daily milk production by the 
stover silage lot was about three pounds 
less than the lot fed normal silage. The 
determination of the feed cost per 100 
pounds of milk showed that these prices 
are the same when corn silage was valued 
at $6.50 as compared to stover silage at 
$4. In other words, the price at which the 
corn stover silage could be figured was 
sixty-one percent of the corn silage. 

It seems entirely reasonable to expect 
that if the grain is removed when corn is 
placed in the silo that the grain ration will 
have to be increased to compensate for it 
or the milk production will be decreased. 
This brings up the point in regard to the 
use of a special silage corn which will 
produce more fodder per acre at the ex- 
pense of the production of grain. If it is 
recognized that the deficiency of grain in 
the silage made from special silage corn 
must be made up by a more liberal grain 
mixture, good results will be obtained from 
the use of such special varieties. 

The question often asked, “Can 
shocked corn be ensiled successfully? If 
the silo is small and is fed out before spring 
can the shock corn in the field be made into 
good silage?” The writer has spent some 
time on this problem. It was found that 
only fair results may be expected under 
average conditions. If a good water sup- 
ply is available so that water can be run 
into the blower of the silage cutter, at the 
rate of one part water to one part of corn, 
the silage may be fair. There is often some 
difficulty encountered due to the fact that 
the corn does not take up the cold water 
readily, resulting in uneven dampness and 

tende ncy for the water to run to the 
bottom of the silo, causing the upper part 
to be too dry and the lower part too wet. 
The characteristic acidic odor is not pro- 
duced and cattle do not relish it as well 
as silage made from green corn. How- 
ever, it is superior to dry cut fodder and 
when other conditions are favorable is 
worth a trial. Careful packing and a 
sufficient water supply are essentials. 
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Dependahl 


hampions 
For Every Engine Everywhere Everywhere 


Wir 





Type for Ford 


Champion X . . . now 60c 
Champion Regular now 75c 


With no leakage of electrical current or com- 
pression, every drop of gasoline is utilized for 
power, and every drop of oil for lubrication 


Ask your dealer to sell you a full set. 
TOLEDO, OHIO 


Yield Now ! 
H 


ANG a Coleman Quick-Lite 
hours these winter ni 


Lantern i in a your hen house a few 
your hens on a spring laying schedu 


tsand mornings. It puts 
Longer 

feeding a greatly increase egg production. 
Users from 15% to 20% inore eggs. Poultry 
authorities and — poultrymen recommend arti- 
ficia] light to boost the egg yield. Thousands are now making 
bigger profits by selling more eggs than ever at high prices, 


@leman Quick-Lite 


“The Sunshine of the Night?’ 


Built of brass, heavily nickel- 
ed. Willlast a lifetime. Mica 
globe and reflector. Won't blow 
out. Handiest and most conven- 
ient light youever saw. For 
very large hen houses we manu- 
facture the same form of light- 





CHAMPION SPARK PLUG CO. 


Boost 











your E 


















Makes and burns its own gas. 
from commor motor gasoline. 
Gives 300 candle power of bril- 
liant white light. Brighter than 
20 old style oil lamps. Can't spill 
fuel or explode, even if tipped 
over. 12 hoursof light on one fil- 
ling. Lights with matches—no ing in a complete plant, equip- 
torch needed. ped with fixtures, globes, etc. 

15,000 DEALERS sell Coleman Quick-Lite Lanterns, Lighting 


Plants and Lamps, If yours can’t supply you, write us for booklet 
“More Light—More Eggs.’ Address nearest house, Dept. S-F 18. 


THE COLEMAN LAMP COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA WICHITA CHICAGO LOS ANGELES 
CANADIAN FACTORY, TORONTO 


BOVEE FURNACES; 


PIPELESS AND WITH REGULAR PIPING 

Smoke consuming coal grates. Double the radiation of other furnaces. 4 

Heats with about half of the coal. Also burns large, rough wood with- 

out splitting. Double doors 16 x 16 inches 

: Wood, at present coal prices is worth, when burned in the Bovee Furnaces 
$15. 00 per cord. Save 40% in cost and 40% of fuel. 

Write for detailed dnfermation. 


BOVEE FURNACE WORK 
74 West Sth Street, 
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| ee Choice of fiowered 
Tapestry or beautifal 
blue Velour 


Such Solid Comfort 
Only 20c a Day 


Also Sofa and Chair to match. Made in our 
own great upholstering factory. 1200 other 
attractive furnishings, and this comfy Rocker 
shown in our latest, big, 104 page guide to Bet- 
ter Homes. All on corvenient monthly pay- 
ments. Let this Book help you in furnishing 
one or several rooms. Thousands of home-lovers 
have profited. Check below offer interested in. 


Lower Prices Now On 
C2 Furnishings (0 Symphonic Player Pianos 
(- Symphonic Pianos (2 Sympheonola Phonographs 
(Check offer and mati ad Today) 








Let us quote our money-saving Factory-to- 
Family prices on these Furnishings and famous 
Musical Instruments. 


1 to 4 Years Time to Pay 
Mail this ad—check Offer—and give full name 
and address NOW for Big FREE Book. 
Leavkitt Co tac. 
Desk FSF-922 BUFFALO, N. Y. 
Peoria and Chicago, Illinois 
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Free Book Tells How 
to Get More Eggs! | 


OW to save feed and 
get double egg yield. 
How to cull out poor layers. 
How Mra, Hume made $2000. 
How Mr. Luttrell makes $5 § | 
net profit per hen. This book 
explains Prof. Quisenberry’s 
system now being used by 46,- 
successful poultry raisers. 
1000 money-making secrets. | 


Write Today! pits wil ao. tor 
this 96-page free book, ‘Do: bese and Boose,” "N 


Ln obligation. However, if you i + =" Be, we will 
you % colo cella — one sees to mark 


best layers without using trap 
American Poultry School, Best. 625 625 nantes City, Mo. 
L, Realelelhe 

‘e* > 

Iastrated. Facts about the easy, 
rofitable home industry — grow- 

_ domestic hares for meat, “ur, 

fancy. Little space—cheap equip- 

ment. Big demand. We buy all 
ou raise at $7 to $18 per pair. 


urn your spare time into casb. 
Book free — write now. 


STANDARD FOOD .& FUR ASS’N 
409Z Broadwa New York City 
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PARKER’S 
HAIR BALSAM 
Removes Dandruff-StopsHairFalling} 
Restores Color and 
Beauty to Gray and Faded Hair 
» 4 $1.0 at Drueggists 
Wks. Patchogue. N. Y. 





Hiern x ¢ hem 


Guality Chicks 
9c UP. «: — SE ee hee 50 up. 

wks and co herels. Free catalog and re 
duced price li Missourt Poultry Farms, Columbia, Mo. 


Bo; Ln oF P + ud 
BABY CHICKS ==" 5 
12 ies of Stand lard- 


“i Chicks, at prices as ymmon hatchery 
ieks, the ated catalog and 


SUPE RIOR 
POUL TRY. * ARM. 


Box SF. Windsor, Missouri 


A BE 000,000 for 1922. Purebred, 
Cat gine free. 








32-page 











Uarke ul 





if ar T mand. 





jay ere. Postpaid. Live arrival guaran- 
BOOT HATCHERY, 


| names of reliable commission firms in a 





ty stock. 12 best breeds. Tested 
box $-98 


Clinton, Missouri 





MORE MONEY FROM YOUR 
POULTRY 
For several years we have been ship- 


ping our fat fryers to a nearby city instead 
of selling them to local buyers, and thereby 
netting several cents more a pound for 
them, with but very little trouble. Re- 
cently when the best offer we could get 
was twenty-two cents a pound and we 
shipped them out and received forty 
cents a pound live weight in the city, we 
were more impressed than ever with’ the 
advantages of shipping. Of course, from 
the forty cents, express, commission and 
loss from shrinkage ix weight had to be 
deducted, but even so the margin of profit 
was rather large. 

In speaking of local buyers we refer 
only to those who buy for subsequent 
shipment and must necessarily make a 
profit on the deal, and not to hotels, res- 
taurants, private homes and such sources. 
The latter often offer the best possible 
market. Selling in their way, however, 
sometimes calls for more time and trouble 
than a busy farmer can give to the matter, 
hence the advantage of shipping. 

When the fowls are ready for market 
they should be placed in a light crate or 
coop, as express rates, especially on long 
shipments, are high. From twenty to 
twenty-five fowls in each coop makes an 
ideal shipment, one easy to handle and 
without danger of smothering in transit, 
which sometimes happens when too many 
are crowded into one coop. 

An important point in shipping—in 
fact, the most important point—is to ship 
to a reliable commission house. The day 
of the fly-by-night commission man w ho 
would appropriate crates, chickens and 
all and then write back for money to pay 
express on the shipment has just about 

ssed, thanks to restrictive legislation. 
But there are still sharpers in the trade 
| who will, and do, gorge enough from a ship- 
ment by unde rweight, claims of chickens 
dead in the coop, ete., to take the profit 
out of the transaction for the shipper. 

Usually a friendly merchant, or better 
still your banker, will gladly furnish the 


nearby city. Steer clear of any whom your 
banker cannot recommend. 

After having secured the name of a 
reliable dealer, get his quo- 
tation before shipping. Then, 
after deducting expgess and 
commission, and allowing 
some for the loss in weight 
which necessarily follows 
a long shipment, and com- 












paring this with the prices | 
paid by local buyers, it | 

can readily be ‘de- | 
termined whether or | 
not it will pay 
to ship. 
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Marketing conditions vary so greatly in 
different sections and at different times that 
itisimpossible to say exactly how much can 
be made by shipping, but the man who buys 
poultry makes a profit with no effort except 
that of shipping out, and this money might 
just as well go into the raiser’s pocket 
Usually this will amount to upws ool f five 
cents a pound, a profit well you going to 
some trouble to secure.—M. 


MAKE POULTRY CONTEST REPORT 
NOW 


On September 15th six months will have 
passed since the beginning of the poultry 
contest. There have been some mighty 
interesting letters coming to the desk of 
the contest editor telling about the suc- 
cess of the contestants with the flocks. 
A Wyoming woman, Mrs. C. 8. Mershon, 
of Fremont county, writes: “I want to 
report on my flock of forty pullets and 
twenty hens for May. For eggs and chick- 
ens sold I received $34.76, an average of 
57.9 cents per hen. I sold one rooster the 
last of May. In April the average was 
48.14 cents. April is here much like 
March in Iowa. My hens have a large 
range and eat many bugs and insects. 
Their general ration is corn sixty percent, 
wheat twenty percent and rye or barley 
twenty percent with plenty of sour milk 
-- as water.’ 

. Ed. Lusk, Mercer county, West 
Vi ineinia, reports as follows: 

“My ten hens and thirty-three pullets 
produced in March 453 eggs, April 652, 
May 617, June 523, July 295, a total of 
211 dozen and seven. I have about ninety- 
nine young chickens ready for market and 
twenty-three small ones.”’ 

Over in Clermont county, Ohio, Mrs. 
G. W. Lytle has this tosay about her flock: 

“My 135 hens from March 15th to June 
Ist laid 472 dozen eggs, which I shipped 
to a hatchery for a premium of fifteen 
cents per dozen over market price, bring- 
ing $170.63. On May 25th I shipped 
nineteen broilers net $17.42; on June 19th, 
thirty-eight broilers net $29. Have now 
around 500 young chickens hatched in 
March and April; 350 I bought from 
hatchery, remainder, except from special 
matings, taken from hatchery to raise on 
shares, are from eggs of my own hens. I 
hatch with incubators and raise in brooder 
houses using colony brooder stoves and 
brooder heaters which I like very much.” 

We are going to ask for a report from 
every one in the contest at the end of the 
first six months. That will be September 
15. On that date figure up your records 
from March 15th to September 15th and 
fill in the blanks supplied below, sending 
it to the Poultry Contest editor, Successful 
Farming, Des Moines, before October Ist. 
When the contest started if was impossible 
to acknowledge every entry by personal 
letter, so do not think your entry has not 
been made if you have not received notice 
to that effect. All entires which complied 
with the rules of the contest as published 
in the February and March issues of Suc- 
cessful Farming were made as received. 


Birds on Hand March, 15 


eee ATs ee. CREM ck cece 

Cookerels..ccececscaccce Chicks... oe S6O60¥ene 
Birds on Hand September 15 

Feg8 6 i. ccecss rey eee ee 

Cockerels...ccesesssseees Cn sicessceons 


Total retwrnd. $0 Gabe. 50.0 sc ccgrvevesccccccesss 
Total expense todate.........cceeeeceseeecnces 


Total profits to date 
Did you hatch with incubator, hens or buy chicks? 


If incubator, size and kind? 


Tid wines thd BEGOENET oon kus cc cvcccentihescesecs 


Size and kind?.... 
Give rations fed ine Joding hensenyi ywn and pure 


eaeed Geek off a MARES. 6 oc cc ccc nctveciectocess 
WA GRE. od cecnbe ceeds chvseseesens cceceun 


Tour BRR, 5 oc codcedecddicnctcs Seedstscoce ° 
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OUR grandfather—and your father—wore 
Goodyear Gold Seal Rubber Footwear and 
they made one pair of rubber boots last several 
seasons! In those days the name Goodyear 
meant reliable, durable footwear. 


It is regrettable that many concerns now apply 
the Goodyear name to inferior rubber goods, 
making it necessary that you look closely for 
the Goodyear Gold Seal—the venerable old 
trademark that identifies the finest quality of 
rubber footwear it is possible to make. 


There is only one Goodyear Rubber Co. of 
New York—and they are the sole makers of 
Gold Seal rubber goods. If you don’t know 
where to buy Gold Seal Rubber Footwear, write 
any office and ask for name of nearest dealer. 


BRANCHES 
Milwaukee, Wis., 380-82 E. Water St. St. Louis, Mo., 1103 Washington Ave. 
Se. Paul, Minn., 371-377 Sibley St. Portland, Ore., 61-67 Fourth St. 
Kansas City, Mo., 807 Baltimore Ave. San Francisco, Cal., 539 Mission St. 








GOODYEAR RUBBER CO. 201" 


im BROADWAY EW | YORK © CITY S 
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WHEN THE POU LTRY MOLT 
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Crumpled Mud Guards 


ioe and lamps are repaired or replaced because 
they have to be, but battered, disreputable mud guards 
and dented bodies loudly advertise the unprotected car. 


The unprotected car is helpless before every obstruction, 
and whether moving or standing still, it is at the mercy of 
every othervehicle on the road, inviting injury, often disaster. 


The Twinsar Spring Bumper gives you the protection 
every car should have and the sense of security that ensures 
comfort. Asingle bar bumper me 5 ed receives the blow and 


passes the shock on to the car an 


its occupants. The strong 


resilient twin steel bars of the Twinsar, reinforcing each 
other, not only take the impact, but absorb the shock with- 
out hurt to the bumper, the car, or the occupants. 


Though strong enough to stand any blow short of abso-' 
lute destruction, yet the Twinsar Spring Bumper is light 
enough for any car. By every test it is the best for those 
who demand the maximum in protection at aminimum cost. , 


See your car dealer, accessory dealer, or garage man today 









‘ 
| J 
ai 
T 


500 Bushel Size $88. 000 Bushel Size $135.00 
Freight Prepaid fo ) ony. shipping point in Kansas, 
Missour!, Oklahoma. a or Arkansas. 


500 Bushel Size $96. 00 1000 Bushel Size $145.00 
Freight Propeld to 9 ang shipping point in c Colesedo, 
Texas. New Mexic« ontana . Idaho, 
Minneac ota, Mich igan, , ---. Indians or Ont _— 


Pt 














COLUMBIAN METAL GRAIN BINS 
at these reduced de tivered pe ices provide absolute pro- 
tection to all grain at @ cost of less than | cent per bushel dis- 
tr ib | over the many years they willlast. Ventilating sys- 
em cures grain None wasted by rats or damaged by weather. 
- sth | per cent shrinkage, 
Quick Shipment from factory or warehouse near y: 


will o . 
Write or wire your order today if your dealer can't sup- 
ply you. Four-color de joscrip irs gramolet containing Gev- 
er 


ament grain bin letter sent 
COL SMESAN STEEL TANK CO, 
1641 W.4 Kansas City, Mo. 
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L—CO AMERICAN CHAIN COMPANY, INC. 


BRIDGEPORT, CONNECTICUT 
In Canada: DOMINION CHAIN COMPANY, LIMITED, Niagara Falls, Ontario 


; District Sales Offices: 
= /- Boston Chicago NewYork Philadelphia Pittsburgh Portland,Ore. San Francisco 


Save $$ on Roofing 


Wire Fencing-Paints Etc. 


a NEW LOW PRICES =." 
teed pro- 
ucts of highest quality. Repair your farm 
= property at big s¢ — by buying roofing, 
weaepaints and fenting direct from factory. 
feos ALL FREIGHT PAID. Send for new re- 
duced price circular NOW! 


wy es Company, 210 Metropolitan Bidg., 


BUY DIRECT FROM FACTORY 


ead AND UP. BIG MONEY In 
WEAVINGATHOME. 
No experience necessary toweave 
Deautiful rues, Carpets, etc., on 
UNION LOOMS from rags and 
























waste material. Homeweaving is 
fascinating and highly profitable. 
Ww eave rs are rushed with orders. 
ure to send for free loan book. It 
te nite “all about Lg 2 and our wonder- 
fully low-priced, easily -operated looms. 
UNION LOOM WORKS, 274 Factory St.. Boonville. N. Y. 
———— 


Send sketch or mode 
of your invention for 
PATE NTS advice. Write for Book 
on Patents FREE. 


Mertoa-Roberts & Company, 190 Mather Building, Washington.D.C, 

















half a ton of grain on the ground for them. | 
Lice and mites, hot, stuffy, poorly venti- 
lated houses, lack of green feed, and in- 
sufficient fresh, cool water are a few of 
the causes of birds stopping laying after 
the spring production and molting early. 
Birds that have been bred for good pro- 
duction, if properly managed as to feed, 
housing, and parasite control, usually are 
still laying in the late fall. A great deal 
of early molting can be prevented. 
Time of Molt 

It is a safe-rule that “The later a hen 
molts, the higher producer she is.”’ One 
of the surest signs of a poor production in 
a bird is the fact that, while others con- 
tinue to lay, she stops producing in June, 
July or August and puts her energy into 
producing feathers to make her good 
looking instead of into eggs. The average 
length of time to molt is ninety days or 
three months. Early molters have been 
known to take six months and some late 
molters only sixty days. Late molters 
molt easily, quickly, with less loss of 
vitality than early molters and make our 
best winter producers. Most early molt- 
ing hens should be culled out. 

Feeding During Molt 

Fowls during the molt often become 
nervous and timid and should be handled 
with special care at this time, disturbing 
them as little as possible. The molting 
fowls should have a nutritious and easily 
digested ration which is high in oily, nitro- 
genous feeds. The demand for materials 
from which to supply feather material is 
very heavy at this time. Oilmeal is con- 
sidered extra desirable and can be added 
to a mash mixture up to ten percent, re- 
ducing the meatscrap proportionately. A 
good ration for average Idaho conditions, 
but not necessarily the best one, is to feed 
a scratch ration of fifty percent wheat, 
twenty-five percent corn, and twenty-five 
percent barley or oats, with sunflower 
seeds, if they are easily available. For the 
mash ration forty-five percent wheat bran, 
thirty percent wheat middlings or shorts, 
ten percent (old process) oilmeal, and ten 
percent meatscrap. Milk, if available, is 
an excellent addition to the ration of molt- 
ing hens and, if fed so that the birds have 
all they can drink, it will replace the 
meatscrap in the above ration. Plenty of 
green feed, grit, and fresh, cool water 
should not be forgotten as they are also 
important. Both the time required in 
molting and the promptness with which 
the hens come back into laying afterward 
are largely dependent upon the care and 
feeding that they receive and it is highly 
unprofitable to neglect them at this time 
just because they are unproductive. 

Forcing the Molt 

The molt is a natural process. It can, 
however, be made to come early by cut- 
ting down the feed for two or three weeks 
and then feeding a high protein mash. Do 
not force an early molt because the results 
are disappointing. The production in the 
fall and winter will not nearly make up 
for the loss of the summer months. The 
best time for the molt, as far as profits 
are concerned, is during October and early 
Novembe or, W hen the pullets are beginning 
to lay and just before the weather becomes 
severe.—P. T. P., Idaho. 





DISPOSING OF DEAD FOWLS 
Fowls that have died from any cause 
whatever should be burned or buried at 
once. Burning is preferable as it disposes 
of the whole matter effectively and for all 
time. When burning is not practical 
and burying must be resorted to, the car- 
cass should be buried deep enough so that 
it will not be unearthed when the ground | 
is plowed. Many poultrymen and farmers 
are prone to put the matter off until a 
Bo xdly number of carcasses have accumu- | 
lated, and in this way many diseases are 


perpetuated in the flock.—C. W., Mich. 











Keep feeding the hens or they'll poe 
laying. Keep feeding the pullets or they’ 
stop growing. 
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DON’T BE SATISFIED 
WITH JUST CEMENT 


When putting in concrete improvements, you 

need more from your dealer than just so many 
sacks of cement. You need advice and helpful 

codperation—in other words, service. 





That is exactly what you get from the Lehigh 
dealer. Helpful advice and a stock of quality 
building materials are at your disposal where 
the blue and white Lehigh sign is displayed. 


Deal with the Lehigh dealer ‘and be assured 


of quality cement and real service. 






























You'll find the new Lehigh book, “Concrete 
for Town and Country,” a big help in plan- 
ning concrete work. If you are interested, 
write our nearest office, mentioning the name 
of your dealer, and we will send you a copy. 


















LEHIGH PORTLAND CEMENT COMPANY 
Allentown, Pa. Chicago, Ill. Spokane, Wn. 


Offices and Mills from Coast to 
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The Guarantecsc BRoupe Cure was dis 
coved on our breeding estate, where we breed registered Holstein 
Cattle, 8 ae elon Epochal Berkshire Hogs, anc our world's 
famous NONESUCH, Ferris White 300-egg strain Leghorns, 
After losing several thousand dollars’ worth o our valuable birds, 
we were determined to discover a cure for Roup, Colds, Canker,’ 
Diptheria, and Chicken-pox. After discovering and using - 

“SMOKE EM,’ we have not lost a bird. WE POSITI- =z 
VELY GUARANTEE “SMOKE EM,’ * to effect a complete cure or every 
cent of your money, back. Read what a national known breeder has to say 
about “SMOKE EM.” ‘We carry 5,000 chickens on the farm. In one small = 
house that contained 150 pullets the roup broke out. We removed 40 pullets 
that I would have gladly given to anyone who would have taken them 
off the farm. We used one can of “SMOKE EM,” three smokings and strange, a say it cured all of the 
forty head. You havea a wonderful roup cure. ow, he Henca:kle Farm, Per J. &. M. Boyd, Cumberland, Md. 
for particulars, - S we have a good oi to ily you. 


Write or 
The H. M. SPAHR “BREEDING ESTATE, Dept. 14, cera saa one 
















| EB BELGIAN HARES Your Cockerels Should ols Should Weigh 






(2% pounds for Leg- 

3 Pounds horns). If they dont, 

# &} my poultry book will tell you how to have 
them so next year. Send forit. It’s free. 
)*Address H. H. JOHNSON, ‘*The Incu- 
tuJeesee bator Man,” CLAY CENTER, NEB. 


1° PROFITS—WE We SUPPLY 
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SAVING THE COCKERELS | 
Inbreeding is the bane of farm flocks, 
and when farmers have some very fine | 
cockerels it is hard for them to resist the 
temptation to use them. This is done over | 
and over. Not long does the flock retain | 
their vigor and soon the eggs lack in fer- 
tility and chicks die when young from 
sheer weakness. If you want to rear these 
fine cockerels see if you cannot get in 
touch with some other farmer with as good 
stock and arrange for an exchange. This 
will give both flocks new blood at their 
head with no lowering of quality. There 
is a market for good standard bred cock- 
erels of correct form and color and a small 
ad in the classified columns of your favor- 
ite farm paper will sell them for you at a 
fair price. Here you will find birds adver- 
tised you can buy with the money you get 
for your birds. It is all right to save the 
fine cockerels we so dislike to sacrifice but | | 
not for our flock to use with related fe- 
males.—R. R 


MAKING A HOME FOR BIDDY 
Continued from page 13 
and usually with an additional wall on 
the inside of the studding. This creates 
a dead air space which helps retain the 
heat. The roof is ceiled and the loft filled 
with straw, or some farmers insulate the 
space between the rafters with sawdust. 
[t is claimed for houses so built and venti- 
lated that they will properly handle more 
birds per foot of floor space than any 

















Semimonitor house on the Iowa State 
Expe riment Station farm, 


other type. In a poultry house of this | 
type on the place of John Schwendig. | 
Ramsey county, Minn., when the tempera- 
ture was 17 degrees below zero last winter | 
itside, the birds were warm at 37 degrees. | 
Chis temperature was maintained by the 
heat of the birds and yet the air was dry 
and fresh. The flock was producing at 
that time in January fifty percent eggs. 
Of course, this type is more expensive but 
it is likewise more permanent, and it meets 
the needs of cold climates by keeping the 
birds healthy and profitable. The illus- 
trationson the next page show two kinds 
f wall construction and their comparative 
heat losses. 

No matter what the type of house is it 
is not a good home unless it has a dry 
floor that will keep out rodents. The 
floor is of equal importance with other 
parts of the structure. Many people use 
the natural dirt floor and of course it is | 
the least expensive in original cost. How- 
ever, a dirt floor does not afford protection 
rainst rats and it is quickly contami- 


a 


nated. If a dirt floor is used it should be 
sp ided up three or four times each year 
and lime applied. The top foot of soil 


should be removed entirely at least once 
each year and new soil put in its place. 
A dirt floor is most always damp from the 
moisture in the atmosphere and from 
capillary action in the soil. Sec ratching of 
the hens in the dirt keeps the air dusty; 
litter becomes dirty and must be chan 
more often than on a permanent floor. 
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ong Range 


The farmer, most of all, needs a long-range 
load for his shotgun. Crows have a habit 
of getting just a few yards out of reach of 
the ordinary load —hawks are often out of 
“gunshot” — ducks and geese many times 
fiy just a little too high. 
— Western Super-X shotgun load has 
cially made for this class of shoot- 
. & holds a close, tight pattern and 
a very high velocity because a special 
smokeless powder is used. Super-X will 
give you as much as 40% added range— 
this often means more than twenty yards. 
If you want pattern, velocity and range 
as has never before been equaled in 
shotgun shells, buy the Super-X load in the 
famous Western Steel-locked Field Shell. 


Ask Your Dealer 

Talk to” your dealer about Western am- 
munition. It is sure fire, clean and accurate 
and the most reliable all-around load for 
use on the farm. Western New Chief Shells 
are made especially for shooters preferring 
black powder loads. 

Write us for the Super-X booklet. 

It will tell you how this load will 

increase your shotgun range. Ad- 

dress Western Cartridge Company, 

Dept. S-9, East Alton, Ill, 














AMMUNITION 








Coal and R. B, otsthes have created a 
mand for wood as fuel. 
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> OITA AWA — SAW 4 vetsa. 
10-Year Guarantee. Cash or Easy Payments. S>°s OTTAWA than than 


= to be without one, Quickly pays foritself. 30 Days 


Quick Shipment, terre. C? Factory or 


nearest of Nine Branch 
Houses, saving you time and on 
freight. The OTTAWA is the 
standard Log Saw of the world— 


Thousands of ~ a vndn — ners. 


Free @ Book |r ror 12 poste 
FEE. write BOM 











a Bes Reiter Es [LAND SEEKERS! festogst'ekcrten, ft 
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Cguer a ot Service ay oh, — Losties ving full information. SWIGART er oe co., 
VieToR J mG C6., 784 Ninth, Washington, Bee. | ¥-1259 First National Bank Building, Chicago 
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Some poultrymen have gotten away 
from most of the disadvantages of the 
dirt floor by filling in a layer of cinders 
six to eight inches deep. These help to 
keep soil moisture from rising to the sur- 
face. <A layer of hard clay is then tamped 
on top of the cinders, which prevents the 
litter from mixing with them. Above the 
clay is placed a layer of sand and then 
the litter. Such a floor does not keep out 











burrowing enemies and it does not lessen 
the need for cleaning. But | 
it does reduce dampness | 
and makes a fairly good 
floor. 

Board floors are the best 
for some purposes such as 
brooder houses where 
cement 18 too cold, but for 
the laying house board floors 
are notsosatisfactory. The 
main objection is that they 
form a hiding place for rats 
and other enemies of the 
flock. 

The best floor for all a- 
round purposes is cement. 
In putting in a cement 
floor a layer of crushed rock 
should be put in followed 
by sand or cinders. The | 
rock and sand break up| 


capillarity and give a dry | 








— 

















footing for the cement. A variation which | ; 


is meeting much favor is to lay a layer of | 
hollow tile on a level footing of cinders or 
sand. 
poured over the tile. This eliminates all 
possibility of moisture from, below, gives 
the same effect as a solid cement floor | 
and is in most sections somewhat cheaper | 
number two or number three tile | 

may be used. 
Don’t just house your hens, give them a 
home. When the poultry would rather 
roost in trees than in the house you can 
rest assured that you have a lesson to 
learn on “why chickens leave home.” 
When contestants in the various state egg- 


. laying contests began 
fy corr, studying the needs of 





since 








~ 
> FF their flocks for high egg 
= ' : 

= orsT ft production, one of the 
Sw first things they did was 
& to improve the quarters. 


The lowa record flocks 
produced up tonearly fifty 
percent egg production for 
the average of last year 
and nearly all the owners 
remodeled their houses or 
built new ones. In New 
York state the average 
egg production per hen 
has increased nearly fifty 
percent in the last few 
years. Without question 
much of this is due to 
education in the matter of 
poultry housing. Miss- 
ouri farm poultry flocks 
on which the state college had infor- 
mation made a net profit of $3 per hen 
n 1921 on an investment including hous- 
ng of less than $4 per hen. With such a 
return on the investment the small ex- 
pense necessary to make the hens a com- 
fortable home is money well spent and 


will soon return itself many fold. 
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A thin layer of cement is then| | 
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This type of shed roof is giving good re- 
ilts in the cornbelt. It is possible a slight 
mprovement might be made by placing the 
indows a little nearer the floor and the 

opening a little nearer the roof. It is cheap 
and makes a good home. 
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Paint and Varnish Factories 
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Paint / 
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beating Sun 


IVE your property the pro- 

tection it deserves. Save 
the surface with paint that’s 
hardy enough to withstand the 
burning, blistering rays of the 
sun and other climatic conditions 
with which paint must contend. 


Years of service have given 
Patton’s Sun-Proof Paint a repu- 
tation for high quality and ex- 
treme durability. Its unusual 
elasticity prevents blistering, 
cracking or peeling. And it is 
non-porous— proof against the 
moisture that starts rot, decay 
and quick deterioration. 


Not only does Patton’s Sun- 
Proof Paint last, and keep on 
lasting, but it covers an unusually 
large surface per gallon. In 
other words, it gives you dual 
economy. So, be sure to use 
Patton’s Sun-Proof Paint. 


Patton’s Sun-Proof Paint is 
manufactured by the Pittsburgh 
Plate Glass Company, maker of 
many high-grade products, each 
of which is known for high qual- 
ity and perfect service. No mat- 
ter what you require in the way 
of glass, paint and varnish prod- 
ucts, the Pittsburgh Plate Glass 
Company manufactures some- 
thing that will meet your require- 
ments exactly. Handled by qual- 
ity dealers everywhere. 


Remember—a good brush is as 
essential as good paint. 
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Write for “Proof” Booklet 


RGH PLATE GLASS Co. 


PAINT 


Mitwaukee. Wis. ¢ Newark. NJ: 
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Trappess 


Fill in and rnail the cou- 
pon below—to register 
for the quickest, best 
market news and price 
list service ever arranged 
for trappers and fur buy- 
ers. Get the jump on 
the .other fellow—send 
your name and address 
at once. FoukePur Co. St. Louis, Me. 

















FUR CO. 


ST, LOUIS,MO. 


Put my name on your books for Pouke 
Reports and send me the “Trapper’s 
Pardner”—ihe new book on how to trap 
one grate furs—game laws—low prices 
on supplies—all FREE. 















il, HILL will 
$75.00 Aeriola, 
Sets 










particulars of this great offer. Also for our new 


FREE BOOK—“TRAPPING FOR PROFIT” 


is how totrap—HOW TO GRAD" ~URS—how 
Tt get a a money. Also Supply Catalog, 
Game Laws and Official Fur Price Lists. Write us 
today. isent FREE to trappers ONLY. Get in 
aah ith HILL where you are sure of absolutely 
highest prices Sen your ra correct grading and 
Ne Commission arged. 

HILL BROS. FUR CO. 

St. Louis, Mo. 


) WEARERS_O 










393 Hill Bidg., 






Ist, on any fur overcoat, robe, or fur 
pieces sent from anywhere in U.S. for 
Repairs, Relining or Remodeling. 
We submit estimates before we start 
work and return garments prepaid if you 

are not satisfied with price quoted. 

Get thie work done before cold weather. 
Bundle up your furs and send them ex- 
press collect. Catalog mailed on request. 














PMIGES LUWER NUW UN 
Shaw Motor Attachment 
Makes any bike a 
cle at little cost. nd 
Literature and 
SHAW MPG. CO., Dep 40, 
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A COMMUNITY FOX HUNT 

Foxes are hunted in various ways in 
different parts of the country, but the 
sport is usually enjoyed by only a few 
persons with dogs and guns. But in 
northern Ohio entire townships, men, 
women and children, join in a big annual 
hunt, and the fun is shared by all the 
people in the community. Even those 
that stay at home may get a glimpse of 
a “brush” charging wildly back and forth 
within the circle or escaping thru the line. 

These community fox hunts are usually 
held late in December after the fall work 
on the farm is pretty well out of the way. 
But they should be held long enough in 
advance of the last open day on foxes to 
enable the hunt to be postponed in case of 
bad weather, or to be repeated over the 
same territory in case the hunt is unsuc- 
cessful. Recently a hunt over very prom- 
ising territory proved a failure and since 
it was held on the last open day there was 
no chance to repeat the hunt. 

In states where foxes are not protected 
by law, the hunt should take place while 
the fur is prime for it is customary to sell 
the foxes to the highest bidder and give 
the proceeds to some charity. 

Where there is no regular association, 
a number of interested young men get to- 
gether and constitute a working organiza- 
| tion to choose the marshals, formulate the 
| rules thatBare to govern the hunt, name 
| the starting and halting lines, select the 

place for the round-up, choose the day and 
attend to any other preliminary details 
that the hunt may demand. A statement 
covering the above details is published in 
the local papers and printed posters are 
tacked up in conspicuous places. The 
marshals should be chosen for their ability 
as leaders and should be obeyed by the 
people in the hunt. The roads that bound 
| the >: make convenient starting 
lines. ‘The halting line is about a half- 
|mile from the center of the closing-in 
| grounds and should be marked plainly by 
bunches of straw placed at intervals along 
| the entire line. The straw can be tucked 




















Sighting a foz. 


in wire fences or twistéd in the lower 
branches of trees or held on the ground 
by stones. 

A woodlot with only a few of the trees 
left standing makes an ideal .closing-in 
| ground for the windup of the hunt, pro« 
vided it is near the center of the territory. 
|The marshals should be mounted on 
| horses to enable them to keep in constant 
touch with the advancing lines. | 

Aside from good territory, there are 
several things that are essential to a good 
|hunt. The first requisite is plenty of 
people. Every effort should be made to 
get out a crowd. Neighboring villages 
and townships should be invited. Much 
depends upon thesuccess of the first hunt. 
If a fox is caugbt, enthusiasm for the next 
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TRAPPING 


WILL PAY BIG 


THIS WINTER 
If You Deal Direct With 


(lor 


In §t.fouis 


Since l871 


Stocks of American Furs are 
unusually low, which means 
that high prices will be paid 
for the early catch. There is 
a profitable fur crop on every 
farm. Plan now to harvest 
yours. Taylor will help you. 


Write for 


FREE BOOK of TRAPS 


52 ges this r. Tells when, 
n=O and ate TRAP, baite te 
use, all information you need. 
Postal card will bring it. 

























America’s Greatest Fur House 


F, C. TAYLOR FUR CO. 
145 Fur Exchange ST. LOUIS, MO. 














CAPPER’S ay 
WEEKLY emt? 


Capper’s Weekly makes a spec= Lae 
falty of the News from Wash- / Saray? 
ington, telling you what the (a, 
administration, your senators, “ Be 
congressmen and President are doing es 

for the farmer, stockman, laborer and other producers. 
This information is given by U. 8. Senator Arthur Capper, 
in Washington. The regular price is $1.00 a year but you 
can have a trial subscription for aterm of 8 weeks for only 
10c in stamp:. Anew serial story starts soon. Address 
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FREE Sareea 
Ascot Ofer 


write 
and Low Wholesale 
NGER TIRE & RUBBER CO, 


BIG SEASON 
PREPARE EARLY! 


WRITE NOW FOR OUR MOST WONDERFUL 
LAND BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED FREE s0ox 


“OFFICIAL TRAPPING AUTHORITY” 
‘= canitay 


2. 300, 
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hunt will be kindled and it. will. not. be | 
much of a task to get out a crowd. The! 
people should provide themselves with | 
trumpets, horns and cowbells to assist in 
swelling the volume of noise. All should be 
cautioned not to leave gates open or bars 
down or frighten the stock in the fields or 
barnyards. No one is permitted to carry 
firearms during the hunt and no dogs are 
allowed to run at large during the round- 
up. If any dogs are seen they must be 
caught, chained and handed over to one 
of the marshals. 

A second essential to a successful hunt is 
to induce everybody to actually engage in 
the round-up. Some will stick to the 
road in groups and visit instead of plung- 
ing into the bush and routing out the 
foxes. Brier patches, swamps, thickets, 
ravines, and jungles must all be searched 
for a drowsy or sleeping “brush.” If but 
few people are willing to do the actual 
hunting in fields and woods, there will be 
no foxes within the circle at the finish. It 
takes a deal of coaching and bantering to 
keep the people in the fields and off the 
roads. Auto loads of “seat-warmers’’ 
block the roads near the halting line 
waiting for the fun at the finish. This 
element should be in the fields. 





It is also essential to keep all the lines 
advancing at a uniform rate. One line 
may have farther to go and it is usually ar- 
ranged to have such a line start a half- 
hour in advance of the other lines. But 
the marshals must keep in constant touch 
with all the lines and hold back the ad- 
| « 
4 Grips firmly 8 R 








The Dogs that Finish the Hunt. 
vance lines till the others catch up. One 
line will invariably be weaker than the 
others and some plan should he devised 
to induce the people to strengthen the 
weak places. Unless all the ground is 
covered the foxes will be outside the line. 
It takes a strong line to hold an old fox 
when he gets to charging back and forth 
in an effort to escape. On a weak line a 
man saw a fox crawl into a hollow log. He 
said nothing about it and took a chance on 
the fox being there when he returned from | 
the hunt. The fox was still in the log at 
the end of the hunt. Occasionally an old 
fox will hide in a corn shock or behind 
a log until the line passes. 

When the straw line is reached a halt 
is made until the chief marshal gives the 
signal to advance. This signal is usually 
the discharge of a stick of dynamite. Then 
all advance rapidly to the closing-in 
circle and when the signal is given the dogs 
are turned loose and run down the foxes. 
The effort to break thru the lines has, as a 
rule, exhausted the foxes and they yield 
without putting up much of a fight. None 
but trailing hounds are allowed in the 
ring. If the people rush into the circle 
with the dogs several of the foxes are 
almost certain to escape. One hunt 
rounded up seven foxes and all but three 
made their escape in the general mixup of 
men and dogs. 

Whatever foxes are taken are sold at 
auction to the highest bidder and the pro- 
ceeds given to charity. Aside from the fun | 
that all get out of the hunt it requires a/| 
certain amount of cooperation and subor- 
dination to leadership which is a good 
discipline for any rural community.— 


F. W. M., Ohio. 











‘Jwo new basketb4ll shoes with the 
famous Hood Cushion Outsole feature 





The Hyscore and She Centre 








\ 


eleases instantly 


Plays a fast, sure game 


Modern Basketbali has needed just these shoes. It is a game where speed 
and accuracy in footwear count large. Some shoes, designed to grip firmly, 
release with just enough tardiness to slow down a fast game. Other shoes 
which release quickly do not provide quite the confidence in the grip. The 
specially constructed Hood outsole will grip firmly and release instantly 
—the two requirements for super-footwork in basketball. The Hyscore is 
built and reinforced to stand up under a long hard schedule. The Centre is 
lighter in construction, which to many is a point in its favor, and will stand up 
under the ordinary schedule. The Centre is also a splendid all-round gym shoe. 





The Bayside Baysides are today, and have been for years, the most 
popular, low priced shoe for school calisthenics, light gymnasium and track 
work. A satisfactory shoe, giving splendid value. Baysides are also used exten- 
sively in women’s classes in schools and gymnasiums. Made in the oxford or 


high pattern, and in black, brown and white. 


Stood Rubber Products Company Fe 


Watertown. Massachusetts. 
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We will pay sky-high prices 
for furs! Get your baits,traps, 
smokers, supplies NOW! 


New Book FREE! 
Write for new Funsten 
Trappers’ Guideand Bargain 
pply Catalog—How to 

+ - Furs. 
New trapping secrets— 
Game Laws—valuable helps. 
Market Reports and Shipping Tags Free. 


Best Quality 


scansee Bros. & Co. 





101 Funsten Bldg. ST.LOUIS, MO. 











Why Buy y An Engine When the 


Ward Work-a-Ford 


can be used with your Ford for all belt work? Your 
Ford has a powerful engine. It will outlast the car 
and you might as well use it and save your money. 
Only the engine works. No weer on tires or trans- 
mission. ; der drive up and hook on in 3 minutes 
Friction Clutch Pulley. Ward Governor gives perfect control. 
Write for circular and pew low prices 













WARD MFG, CO., 1016 Hearst Bidg., CHICAGO 








A book full ef cloth 
avtiies tes ill the lat- 
est colors, patterns and 


t quality = money can buy 
easure, guaranteed 
"No Extra Charges. 


weavesa—the ne 
I ery garment i ir 
d di li ered free 


Your Suit Won't Cost a Cent 


vu have a few hours spare time your own suit 
won't cost a cent We are paying good men $10.00 to 

nem &_week for all or pers Ss No experience 
Send noney your name and address 


AMERIC AN WOOLEN MILLS CO., Dept. 1764, CHICAGO 


FARM WANTED. SEND DESC yf ag! ” 
price. Johan J. Black, Chippewa Falls, V 
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HINTS FOR THE TRAPPING 
SEASON 


It has been said that any month con- 
taining an “‘r’’ is a good time to trap. 

For the actual catching of the animals 
for fur, that is wrong, but for planning 
ahead so as te obtain better success later 
in the season, the statement is true. Late 
September and early October is the proper 
time to make plans for the entire season. 
A few minutes’ time now may mean dol- 
lars and cents later on. 

During this period there are two things 
a person should do—look over the traps 
and study the trapping territory. First, 
get out your traps and look them over 
carefully to see if any have weak springs, 
or are sprung in any way. The traps 
should be marked so that there will be no 
trouble over them if two or three people 
are trapping in the same territory. The 
best way I have found to mark them is to 
file a notch on the end of the jaws. Never 
mark the spring in any place Secmme that 
always weakens it. if more traps are 
needed, this is the time to buy them. Now 
everything is in readiness but destroying 
the human scent and disposing of the 
bright color of the new traps. This can} 
be done in two ways—by smoking them 
|or by burying them for two weeks in 
frees ned wood ashes. I prefer the 

latter since it is easiest and safest. After 
| treatment never handle the traps except 
with gloved hands. 
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STAND THEM ON 
THEIR HEADS 


They Just Can’t Escape! 





































Do you know that can practicall 
“turn the rat world upside core. ee that 
you can stand all rats “‘on their heads 
so to speak, by feeding them with 


ANCAP 


They Can’t Resist It! 
It Gets Them All! 
The great trouble with the 


average 
n ia that only afew rate will eat it. 
ns and traps* ‘get’ a 





wily old fellows escape and 
propagate. 

Rats will pass by ch 
and the choicest morsels 
of rat food to get at Rat- 
Nip. It's simply wonderful 
the attraction itis to them. 
It is as attractive to rate as 
Catnip is to cats. T 
simply can't resist it. 

It draws even the 
wiliest old fellows 
from theirlairsand getathem 
all. Notone can possibly escape. 


Rat-Nip is put up in col- 
lapsible metal tubes, the safest, 
easiest way to apply it. It is 

used, need never touch the 
bands; the tube has a metal 
screw top, being air tight and 
will keep in perfect condition 
indefini 


Rat-Nip is the greatest s ret 
oe a, 
























The second step towards a successful 
trapping season is to look over your terri- | 
tory and study the habits of the animals. 
At this season of the year the animals are 
usually active in their preparation for| 
winter and their dens can be located better 
than at any other time of the year. Here 
lis one caution that should be followed 
from start to finish in the trapping busi- 
Never allow a dog to follow you 
|along your trapline. Many a good set is 
spoiled by having some dog leave his 
seent around it, which is sure to cause 
the animal to avoid the place. Notice 
along the edge of the streams the tracks 
and runs of animals. Under an overhang- 
ing stump or steep bank make a narrow 
hole back into the bank and throw in some 
bait. This will be an excellent set for 
mink later on. Look along the banks for 
muskrat “‘slides.”” Cut a few stakes and 
stick these in the water at the foot of the 
slide for the animals to become used to so 
as to be more sure of a catch early when 
the trap is finally placed there. Notice on 
logs, drifts and hollow trees for signs of 
mink and raccoon. Near a drift is a good 
place for a deadfall. This should be made 
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NOW is the time of opportunity! Good times 
coming back, Conditions wing better. 
Make and sel] Crispettes with this machine. 
Chances for quick success bright. §t’s the 












business for you. Gibbs reports $50 pro- 
fit the first night, ‘Ira Shook, Flint, took in 
$375.75 in one day. Kellogg $700 ahead 






after two weeks, $ month easily pos- 
sible. You will make money from very 
start. You won't be scrambling for a jon, 
Won't have to take reduced wages, You will 
have made your —~ Will be on the road to 
fortune. Demand for Crispettes enormous. A 
delicious aoe Nothing like ~~ ri 
ing F a. Little capita] required. 
unnecessary. Send post card for —_— 
trated booklet. Contains enthusiastic letters 
from successful men, Shows their places of 
business, Tells how to start. How to succeed, 
and all other information needed. It’s free. 


‘Tone — oe COMPANY 



















now before the ground is frozen and 
allowed to remain unset until later in the 
season. 

Remember that your success depends 
upon the capture of the animals in your 
territory. Don’t do any chopping of 
stakes and so forth near their dens to scare 
them away. Make frequent trips along 
the trapline and scatter bait in those parts 
to keep the animals there and also to act 
as a blind later on. As a final caution, do | 
not begin trapping until open season when 
the fur is in its prime. It is poor sports- 
manship to catch half a dozen animals 
early in the year because it is easy, rather | ; 
than one later whose prime fur is worth | 7 





nearly as much gs the six,—G, T, 


936 Migh Street Springfield, Ohio 









EASY TO SELL GROCERIES 
Paints, Automobile Oils, 
Roofing, Stock Food to con- 
sumers from samples. No 
capital or experience neces- 
sary. Steady, profitable 
work. Commissions advan- 
eed. Satisfaction guaran- 
teed; 50 years in business. 
Write for full particulars, 
Loverin & Browne Co., 
Wholes ale Grocers 























1766 Se. State St. . hicaro, I. 
Hunting Search Lights, 
Animal Baits, and all 
Trappers’ Supplies at 
jowent & rices. Write f we TT Guide, Catalog of 
Trap) Dpers Supplies, Game Le ws, Fur market informa- 


out Pree. E.W.BIGGS& co. |e. Sty Me. ° 
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HOW ABOUT THE TRACTORS? 
Continued from page 5 

tractor to use in fall plowing. There he 
saw many machines working smoothly in 
a semi-sandy soil. The machine chosen 
was pulling four plows nicely at Fremont 
but it only pulled three when he got home. 
The why of it was not the fault of the 
tractor or the operator. At Fremont the 
machine was working under ideal condi- 
tions, in sandy level soil. On the southern 
Nebraska farm it encountered tough soil, 
almost a half sister to gumbo and couldn’t 
make the grade. The farm on which the 
outfit was to be used was hilly and divided 
into small fields by hedge fences and 
ditches. The venture ended in disaster 
but taught the lesson of adapting the 
fields to tractor farming and buying a 
tractor adapted to the farm. This phase 
of the question will be dealt with in a later 
issue of Successful Farming. 

My father once bought a windmill from 
some small mail order firm who advertised 
in daily papers. The mill was a good one 
and ran for eight years without repairs. 
One day the drive pinion broke and we be- 
gan looking for the address of the com- 
pany only to find that they had gone out 
of business four years before. We had a 
gear cut by a machine shop at a cost of 
one-fifth the original price of the mill and 
besides pumped water a long time by 
hand. We had an “orphan windmill” and 
there are orphan tractors, many of them 
standing in fence corners. Nebraska has 
laws which practically prevent orphan 
tractors from being sold within its bound- 
aries, but some are still being used, or 
would be used if repairs could be had for 
them. The farmer does not mind the two 
dollars or ten dollars required for buying a 
new pinion or bearing, when one gives out, 
so much as he does the time lost while 
waiting for repairs. Suppose a man is all 
ready to plow for wheat, ground is in good 
condition and tractor in prime shape 
apparently. The first half day, out goes a 
bearing or he splits a pinion. If he could 
drive to. town and get another in a few 
hours all would be well but many times he 
wires Chicago and they wire New York. 
After a two week’s wait the parts come and 
do not fit. Then all is wrong; an other- 
wise good tractor gets a black eye with the 
whole community and stands out in the 
field advertising its helpfulness. 

Buy the good, standard machines with 
strong companies behind them and buy 
good service stations in your town. There’s 
a reason. There are certain cheap cars 
which run on forever over all kinds of 
roads and are chosen by tourists for trips 
thru plains and sand hills because one can 
stop in most any blacksmith shop and 
get any kind of pe from a light bulb 
to a rear axle. A farmer once said to me, 
“Come out to my farm and see my tractor, 
it has neither pride of ancestry nor hope 
of posterity.” He was right; it was an 
orphan standing in the corner decorated 
with tall weeds which soon gave promise 
of mercifully hiding it from view. 

Some local dealers have missed the 
point entirely in the tractor selling game. 
Their watchword ought to be, “Keep them 
running at all odds.” Every neighbor in 
two townships sees a “dead tractor.” One 
thing which would help considerably is the 
proper instruction of a buyer in the mys- 
teries of tractor operation. I know several 
live dealers who stay with a buyer until 
they are sure he knows how, and they are 
making good too. I know other dealers 
who head the machine out into the coun- 
try, shift it into high, get the buyer at- 
tached to the steering wheel and let him 
go. They have his check and why worry 
if he tears up a few telephone poles, takes 
out his gatepost and runs thru the end of 
the granary? The locomotive engineer 
spends years as an engine wiper and fire- 
man before he gets his hand on the throt- 
tle, yet a tractor operator running a ma- 
chine almost as complicated is expected 
to master the art in a day. 
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What Game Are You 
Going After 


ELL any sportsman 

that there are 3000 dif- 
ferent shotgun loads scat- 
tered about the country— 
and you are likely to get an 
amazed smile. 

He knows that there are only 
about twenty different kinds of 
game to be taken with shells. 

Evidently there is a lot of shelJ- 
making goingon that doesn’t serve 
anybody. 

* . * 

With the inspiration of com- 
morrsense Remingtonannounced 
last May the new 


Remington Game Loads 


Specific loads for specific 
game, in 12, 16 and 20 gauge. 

Furnished exclusively in“ Nitro 
Club” Wetproof, with the finest 
of American smokeless powder, 
and shot. 

A contribution to ammunition 
service for all time. 








Remington ArmsCompany, Inc 
General Offices: 
25 Broadway, New York City 
Established 1816 
Remington hero an sold throughout 


Remington, 






















When you are 
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Ask for the 
REMINGTON 














BRANT 





Brant Load or 
Heavy Duck Load 





















Dove Load 
Quail Load or 




















SOT Grouse Load 
Duck Load 
DUCK eavy Duck Load or 
Brant Load 
FOX Goose Load 








GOOSE 


GROUSE 











Goose Load 

















Grouse Load or 
Squirrel Load 











PARTRIDGE 


PHEASANT 










Grouse Load or 
Duck Load 

















Grouse Load or 
Duck Load 

















PLOVER 






Snipe Load 
Quail Load or 
Dove Load 












PRAIRIE 
CHICKEN 


QUAIL 






Grouse Load 















Quail Load or 
Dove Load 








RABBIT 









Rabbit Load 
Squirrel Load or 
Dove Load 











RACCOON 


RAIL 








Goose Load 













Snipe Load or 
Quail Load 













SNIPE 








Snipe Load 




































SORA Snipe Load 
Squirrel Load 
SQUIRREL Duck Load or 
Rabbit Load 

TURKEY Goose Load 
Snipe Load or 

WOODCOCK Quail Load 
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RE YOU getting the full benefit of our 
every reader to share in all of the good things offered. 
perhaps it is because you do not know about them. 





Service "3" 


service departments? We want 
If you are not, 
So we are going to 


take this opportunity to tell you briefly about some of the things to which you, 


as a subscriber to our paper, are entitled. 


Fire Your Questions At Us 


This department is maintained for the purpose of 
giving special detailed information about anything and 
everything you want to know, but especially farm prob- 
lems. Mr. L. 8. Goode is in charge of this work, and it 
is his job to find the answer. Of course he doesn’t know 
all of the answers offhand, but he generally knows where 
to get the correct information in a hurry. For instance, 
he has made arrangements with an expert veterinarian 
who supplies him with answers to veterinary questions. 
He has also contracted with an ‘attorney who has made 
a lifelong study of the laws in different states and can 


give authoritiative answers to questions about drainage, 
contracts, mortgages, deeds, wills, and other legal mat- 
ters that are frequently asked. Besides, Mr. Goode has 
access to several very large libraries in addition to our 
own and receives hundreds of bulletins from the depart- 
ment of agriculture and from the experiement stations 
in the different states. He just loves to answer ques- 
tions and is happiest when he is digging out the answer 
to areal hard one. Fire your questions at him—the 
more the merrier. 


A Loan For Your Boy or Girl 


When Mr. Meredith and the members of the Success- 
ful Farming staff were boys on the farm, it never even 
occurred to the average farmer that a boy might want 
some little personal interest in the farm activities. 
Most boys at that time worked hard for their fathers 
until they were twenty-one years of age, at which time 
they struck out for themselves with no actual, practical 
experience in the business of farming and no knowledge 
whatever of how to handle money. This may be the 
reason why too large a percentage of farmers have not 
been successful in the last twenty-five years. 

Successful Farming believes that if the boy is iven & 
small personal interest in the farm that it will help him 
to be a much better farmer when he grows older. In 
order to make this possible, a department was estab- 
lished several years ago to loan money to farm boys 


For Your Boys G 


The small one-room school has probably turned out 
as many big men and women as any other kind of 
school. Possibly this is because boys and girls in this 
country had to work harder most of the year and 
appreciated school more when they could go. However. 
the one-room school, because of its small number of 
patrons, does not have the equipment and facilities 
the larger schools have. 

Successful Farming believes that country boys and 
girls are entitled to the same opportunities to secure 
an education as are the city boys and girls. For some 
time this paper has taken an exceptional interest in the 
development of the rural schools in order to help farm 
boys and girls get a better chance in life. One of the 


Successful Farming to 


Each month we try to make Successful Farming better. 
interesting 
We hope you have enjoyed our magazine and our efforts to help. 


supply our readers with helpful and 


farmers’ side all the time. 


and girls on their own note with which to buy a calf, 
pig, pen of chickens, or seeds for some kind of crop. 
Since that time more than one hundred thousanddollars 
have been loaned to farm boys and girls who are mem- 
bers of organized clubs. Some of the boys who borrowed 
magey in this way have become livestock experts and 
have taken a number of prizes at county and state fairs 
with the cattle or hogs they raised. 

Mr. E. N. Hopkins is in charge of this department 
and he certainly enjoys the work. He’d rather be out 
with a bunch of boy and girl club members helping 
them to organize their club and have a good time, than 
to be doing anything else. This is one of the extra ways 
Successful Farming is trying to be of service to the 
younger generation of farmers. 


Girls In School 


many things we are doing is to publish the Rural Schools 
Bulletin—a helpful little sixteen-page bulletin which is 
mailed free of charge to every teacher who wants it. 

If the teacher in your school district is not receiving 
this bulletin suggest to her that she write for it at once. 
We will put her name on our list to receive a copy each 
month during the school year. We know it will be of 
help to her and of interest to the pupils. 

We want every reader of Successful Farming to take 
advantage of the above services. Remember they cost 
you nothing as they are a part of our plan to make this 
institution truly helpful to the farmers of the United 
States. Write us at any time we can be of service to 
you. 


Be Better Than Ever 


Every possible effort is made to 


information. Successful Farming is on the 


We also hope you will renew your subscription promptly. Even if your subscription does not expire for 


several months, renew now. 


the order at this time than we can during the busy season. Subscription rates: 
70 cents for two years; 35 cents for one year. 


It will help us in many way and we can give better attention to 


$1 for three years; 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING, 


‘The Farmers’ 


E. T. Meredith, Publisher, 


Service Station’’ 


Des Moines, Iowa 
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© LETTERS AND COMMENT 
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This departmeft of Letters and Comments is 
for our critics, favorable and unfavorable. The 
views herein expressed by our subscribers are 
not necessarily our views. We do not ask you to 
agree with them or with us. We will publish as 
many reasonable letters as our space will permit. 


SEEING THINGS AS THEY ARE 
A word of cheer to 8. F. because it has the courage 
to stand squareon the vital questions of the day. 
Your readers who have not become squint-eyed 
because of selfishness, greed and a perverted appe- 
tite will see your worth and send by you. bet 
those who prefer to booze kick clear out of the 
traces, if they choose, but pe ople who believe in a 
square deal for women and children, for home and 
ommunity, will fill the places made vacant on 
your subscription list. 
’ We all know that those who have long been 
accustomed to selfish and unreasonable habits 
will howl vigorously when any restraint is put upon 
them. It is because the law is being enforced that 
they howl and not because they have a holy horror 
of a farce 
The day is now here when decency, clear vision 
and right living must be valued above vice, crime 
and licentious and drunken pleasure. The after- 
math of war always reeks with selfishness and sod- 
den commercialism. The nations of the earth are 
all nearing the brink of a chasm, and are impelled 
onward by the currents of lustful and malignant 
passion. As long as there has been a remnant in a 
nation that was worth saving, history shows that 
God has prolonged the life of that nation, but when 
there was not enough of right to even salt the 
putrifying mass, then came the end. It is eternally 
true that “Righteousness exalts a nation, while sin 
is a reproach to any people,”’ but there are those 
who have been so blinded by the use of that patent 
nostrum concocted in Eden by Satan that they 
pronounce a mixture of good and evil better than 


good alone.—J. B. D 
THE LAND OWNER’S SIDE 


Permit me space in “Our Bulletin” to congratu- 
late you on being fair enough to print “both sides 
of the question.’” In your July issue you allowed 
E. E. J. of Michigan to publish his views on union 
labor on the farm. Why are other farm papers 
afraid todo so? While I don’t agree with E. E. J., 
yet I admire a “fair hearing on both sides.” Asa 
farmer I certainly could not pay a married hired 
man $75 a month and make a living for my own 
family, nine hundred dollars a year, plus my 
present high taxes which are 200 percent higher 
than pre-war. My yearly expenses on a 160-acre 
farm for taxes, insurance and repairs for buildings 
and implements are $275. This, added to $75 a 
month - a hired married man, equals $1,175 per 
year. My average gross income for ten years has 
been $2,000. This would leave me $825 for my 
own labor and interest on a $20,000 farm. Also, no 
account is taken of “female labor and child labor” 
that we read so much about in the cities. No 
doubt E. E. J. is sincere in his opinion, but over- 
looks the difference in the conditions of the city. In 
the city the working [man must pay $85 a month 
for a five-room house, so must have $150 a month 
to support his family and keep up his life insurance 

xremiums. On the farm his shelter is free. Also, 
pe is often furnished a garden and use of a cow. I 
am also willing to admit that the laboring man is 
the social equal of his employer and should be 
treated as such by the church societies and, some- 
times, preferred; and eat at the first table. “The 
busbandman that laboreth must be first partaker 
of the fruits.” (2 Tim. 2:6.) However, he should 
not expect more than his employer.—W. J. W., Mo. 


TELLS WHAT HE LIKES _ peer 

1, for one, like articles like in the April issue, 
“We Want the Deep Blue Sea.” If anyone is 
interested in that project the farmer is that one. 

As to whether to print a serial or a short story, I 
give preference to the serial. d 
People must have forgotten the soldiers’ bonus 
bill now before congress. I wish some people would 
write their opinion on that. It seems most unusual 
that now, just as it 1s at the very decisive moment, 
nobody says anything. I am in favor of it. 

That article on the value of manure was not mis_ 
placed, as can be seen at a glance when going thru 
the country, if only for a mile or two. Everywhere 
manure is going to waste while the farmers are 
mining their lands instead of farming them. We 
always build the pile up square and tramp the 
manure so there will be no holes.—H. P., Mich. 


“Our Bulletin’ is good, but why not use the same 
type the rest of the paper is printed with so one can 
read it?—L. H., Ohio 

I enjoy the whole book. It is certainly a good, 
reliable, clean and honest magazine, one that can 
be placed with the best of literature.—Mrs. C. C. 
B., Ill. 


STAND PAT 
I agree with Mrs. 8S. W. B. as to printing a serial 
story. 1 think short stories like you have been 
printing are much better for a magazine like 8S. F. 
I have no suggestion for improving 8. F. I say, 
leave well enough alone.—F. J., Minn. 


SO MUCH FOR SO LITTLE 
The only question that has been in my mind 
regarding all the articles in your magazine is: How 
can you give each month to your subscribers so 
rmauch information on such a variety of subjects for 


n over fWwo cents?—Mrs, W. A. K., Mich, 
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Brand New 


PLUS POSTAGE 
ON ARRIVAL 


Everyone knows that the 
shoes have two full soles, 
leather thickness, 
Jeather all thru 
wear these shoes out. 


MONTHS. If they don’t, 
you need not keep them if they don’t please you, 
are dissatisfied. Order direct from 


Gordon Bates Co. 
THE UNIFLOW PUM 


Puts City Water Works in Country Homes 
Double Stroke-Steady Flow 
operates by 
Hand—Power—Windmill 
Write for Catalog 
Twin City Pump Company 
126 A No. 4th Street 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 


nt Waste Your Radio 


Stop costly experiments. 












oney 
; We'll tell you how! 
New economic methods of installation and operation. 

Intensify your results without lavish outlay. 


Short cuts. Newest methods. Latest information. 
Our new book FREE. 


Bryn Mawr School of Radio 


of The DCK Radio Corporation 
DEPT. D, BRYN MAWR, PA. 


4LACE CURTAINS EREE 


For selling only 30 cards of 
Dress Snap Fasteners at 10c per card. Hand- 
some 31 pc. Blue Bird Dinner Set given ac- 
cording to plan in our catalog. Send quick. 































EASY — Introducing NEW STYLE 
GUARANTEED HOSIERY — Must 
wear or replaced free. Big Profits. Re- 
at orders bring you regular income. 
ou write orders—WE DELIVER AND 
COLLECT. No capital or experience 
needed. Outfits furnished. All colors 
and grades including finest silks. 


MAC-0-CHEE 
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WAGONS 
ST EEL WHEELS 


steel wheels (plain or grooved wide 


tires) make loading and hauling easier. 
Steel is to fit any axle; carry any 
load, Make any w. good as new. 

EMPIRE PBox gay Guinty, i, 


MAKE $100 A DAY MISSOURI AUCTI 


16 YEARS ONE OF THE LARGEST IN WORLD. 
W.B.Carpenter,President, 818 Walnut St., Kansas City, Mo, 








greatest work shoe made is the regular issue U. S. Army Field shoe. 
and extra tap sole, three full soles where the wear comes, insole of regular sole 
metal heel plate on heel, waterproof, practically indestructable upperstock, and solid 
(No fibre or composition in the entire shoe.) It is almost impossible for the average man t° 
Besides this they have been designed by experts, and are one of the most com- 
fortable shoes ever made. We do not hesitate one mi 
we will gladly make adjustment. 
as we will refund your money at once, in case you 
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Guaranieed to Wear 


SHOES ARRIVE 


fssue 


These 


nute in Guaranteeing these shoes to wear 9 FULL 
Send for your pair on trial. Remember, 


Dept.980 Minneapolis, Minn. 


*1.50AN HOUR 


“A job for every graduate” 





Every man graduating in the last two 
i has had a good job waiting for him.We 

ave now and have always had more jobs 
than men. 

Full courses in auto-mechanics; tire vul- 
canizing; batteries; electricity and Radio, 
Be a Davenport trained man and your job 
will be waiting. Some of our men have 
started at $1.50 AN HOUR. Is there any 
reason why you can’t be one of those? 

Write us before you go to school. Learn 
about our record in placing EVERY MAN, 
Write for our free catalog. 


DAVENPORT AUTOMOTIVE SCHOOL 
DAVENPORT, IOWA 
Gentlemen:—Please send me your free cata- 
log as I am interested in your ( ) Radio-( ) 
Auto Mechanics course. 





Name 





Address 














Direct From Factory. Positive 
guarantee or money back. 
Order white house and red 
barn paint from this ad, for 
colors write for color cards 
With a $25 order FREE a 4-inch 
brush and freight paid. House pain 
$2.60,Red barn paint $1.50 per galt 


ECONOMY PAINT MILLS, GENEVA, NEBRASKA 


PATENT EFROTTBCTIOW 


Before disclosing your invention to anyone send for free blank 
form **Evid ofc * to be signed and witnessed. 


LANCASTER & ALLWINE 
Originators of the form ‘‘Evidence of Conception’’ 
427 Ouray Building Washington, D. C. 


$500 Secures 105-Acre Farm 


8 Cows and heifers, horses, tools included: 8-room 
house, Pare. Reutiry house.Only $2050, 4 down. Page 
298 FREE Catalog, STROUT FARM AGENCY, 
928CN Marquette Bidg., CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


CALIFORNIA DIGEST—A Weekly Magazine 
honestly, completely, impartially portraying resort, cli- 
matic, soil, weather, rainfall irrigation, transportation, 
manufacturing, business, crop, investment, pleasure con- 
ditions all sections of State. Reliable, authentic. Year $2. 



































Sample 10c. Digest Pub. Co., 1815 27th &t., Sacramento, Calif. 
Thirty-five years ex- 


PATENTS--TRADEMARKS, ooricoce Senctmodel 


sketch for opinion as to patentability Free‘ Inventors Guide 
Highest references and personal attention assure best results 
Franklin H.Hough,616 Washington L.& T.Bidg.,Washingion.D.« 
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HE MAGIC KEY TO SUCCESS 


By MARY PARK WILLE 


VEN if you won’t admit it to me, I know—everybody 
knows—what a crank that old woman is. I can’t see why 
you want to stay and be nagged and bossed by her. And 

the young women aren’t much easier to get along with, so I 
hear. And—June—I want you now. Don’t put me off any 
longer.””’ Tom Clifford’s voice lost its impatient tones and 
coaxed his fiancee with tender words. 

But not for nothing was June Westcott’s chin cast in deter- 
mined outline. It refused to be beguiled. Her shadowy eyes 
did not soften towards him. The rosy lips stayed firm. Her 
lover’s insistence perplexed, but it could not dissuade her from 
her purpose. She must help him to get her viewpoint. She 
must make him understand. 

“Tom, I couldn’t—not now. I’d be a quitter, don’t you see? 
I’ve just got to make good in the work I’ve begun, before | leave 
it, even for you.” 

“T didn’t kick, much, on your finishing your training. You 
have made good. You're a full-fledged nurse with 
your pin and sheepskin and all the fixings.” 

“But I want to work on cases long 
enough to test my ability. I want to 
have a sort of satisfied feeling before 
I give up the profession I chose.” 

“You won’t get any ‘satisfied 
feeling’ taking care of old 
Mrs. Thorne. The whole 
town knows what a regular 
Tartar she is. I can’t see 
why you'd rather take care 
of her than of me, when you 
have told me _ that | you 
—cared.”’ 

“Of course I care—heaps! 
You know that I do. Now, 
be good and I'll make you a 
promise. When I’ve really 
succeeded on Mrs. Thorne’s 
ease and she’s better, so she 
doesn’t need me, I'll marry 
you, as soon as you want me.” 

“Then our wedding bells 
won’t ring right away, that’s 
sure. Every nurse they ever 
had has been fired or else quit 
because they couldn’t stand 
it. Besides, you told me that 
the old lady’s illness was 
chronic; that she never would 
be well ‘ 

“Oh, the poor woman will 
never be well again, but she'll 
be enough better to leave her 
bed Then the y wont need 
a trained nurse any longer. 
And then, if you wish, when that happens, I'll try to take care— 
of you.” 

“But they aren’t good to you, June,” he insisted. “Are 
they? I don’t want you to take their abuse. They never are 
able to keep their help. So much smoke, there must be some 
fire.”’ 

“T’m not complaining,” June reminded him hot color surging 
in her face 

“Worse luck!”’ the young man muttered. Then: “Aw, come 
on, June, forget it! We'll be so happy, girl. The Dewall house, 
is vacant now and——’’ 

“Don’t, Tom!”’ she ordered. ‘It’s no use to urge. My mind 
is all decided It’s nearly time to go back on d ity so let’s not 

poil our walk by arguing all the way. Can’t you think of 


something pleasant? 

“Sure, I ¢ he answered peevishly, “but you won’t let me 
talk about it 

Half-heartedly, the man joined in when June’s laughter 
bubbled out. “Oh, you boy, you boy!” she giggled, “and I don’t 

unt you to grow up.”’ 

So the vexing problem was discarded and they walked on in 
harmony. They talked but sparingly and of trivial things, both 
preferring the intimate silence. 

Aloof from its neighbors and back from the street rose the 
lignified home of the Thornes. The lovers’ steps grew shorter, 

ywer, as they neared the ornate gate. A cloud was lowering 

l'om’s face 3 he reached out and unfastened the catch. 

“I’m done coaxing, June,” he informed her. “Even now, I 

n’t understand. You're putting your pride in and love for 

ir work al d of your love for me. M iybe you won't be 


rry but I hope and believe you—will.” 

His farewell kiss left June disappointed, hurt, tinged as it 
was with his grievance. His broad back, as he strode away from 
her, spoke eloquently of vexation. She watched him, a tender 
smile playing about her lips, until he reached the corner and 
turned 

With a reluctance that was very like dread in her heart June 







“T’m done coaxing, June,” he informed her. 


followed the grass-bordered walk. A sense of impending 
failure was heavy upon the girl. She had misled Tom as to the 
security of her place, mostly because she needed the reassur- 
ance. Her first case and she had tried so hard to satisfy and 
please! Her work was good. She was patient and kind. The 
sick woman was growing better. 

But nothing she could do seemed to suit. Mrs. Thorne would 
not be pleasant. The whole house had a chilly atmosphere, 
not physical but of the spirit. Fitting environment, June 
reflected, for its insusceptible occupants. 

Then there was Tom. He had never acted like this before. 
Suppose he should grow too tired of waiting? Small comfort 
a successfully finished case would be, if it lost her her masterful 
lover. my 

Signs of worry were all erased from the face of the young nurse 
as she entered the well-equipped sick room. She was the calm, 
efficient, cheerful attendant beginning her evening duties. 

“That sheet isn’t smooth yet,” Mrs. Thorne 
fretted. “I feel a wrinkle down under my 
foot.”’ For the fifth time June loosened 
~ the bed-clothes and smoothed each 
singly to an unwrinkled state. 
“You pulled my hair!” came the 
protest, as June picked up a 
pillow to turn it. “I want a 
drink. The water’s never 
cold. Get me a fresh hand- 
kerchief. You lost the one I 
had when you made the bed. 
Anyway it’s gone and I can’t 
find it now.’ 

June prepared the invalid 
for the night while the com- 
plaints ran unceasingly on. 
Mrs. Thorne found some“ 

ason in her every move to 

our out a querulous babble. 

“he girl’s nerves were strung 
near the breaking point. She 
felt that she must give back 
a few sharp answers—or cry; 
but her will power and train- 
ing had kept her master of 
herself. The door swung 
softly open. 

An angular woman, pains- 
takingly modish, was stand- 
ing on the threshold. It was 
one of Mrs. Thorne’s two un- 
married daughters. They 
owned and kept up this costly 
home. June also knew that 
it was their money that sup- 
ported the cranky old wom- 

an. Their money paid for everything. It was even paying her. 

The Thorne sisters were held up in Pleasantville as models of 
filial virtue. Successful in business, they could afford the most 
luxurious home in town. And they were sharing all this with 
their mother—giving her everything heart could wish. 

June thought of all this while Miss Thorne’s keen eyes made 
the round of the spotless room. They came to rest on the 
slight little figure lying so still on the big white bed. “How are 
you, Mother?” She spoke indifferently and did not wait for an 
answer. “Everything you need, nurse? My sister and I are 
going out. Call Haines if you need help. Good-night.” 

With a faint rustle of silk the woman was gone, leaving 
behind her a vague trace of perfume. Tho she knew there was 
small danger of Mrs. Thorne growing worse, June was amazed 
at Miss Thorne’s unconcern. 

“Why, it’s her mother lying there! How can she be so cold? 
Why doesn’t she stay a few minutes and act interested—just a 
little? Why didn’t she give her a pat or a kiss to show her 
sympathy?” June’s thoughts went buzzing angrily. 

The sharp black eyes followed June’s every move as she 
went on about her work. “I feel another wrinkle,” she de- 
clared. “Under my shoulder. The other side! No, I don’t 
feel like turning over.”” The hard old face had a malevolent 
look. 

As tho for the first time the nurse saw the woman lying help- 
less in the shiny bed. The bony frame made a very small ridge 
in the white expanse of bedspread. The talon-like hands 
worked restlessly as they lay outside the covers. The gray- 
framed face with its deep lines, tense lips, and sour expression 
looked tiny and pathetic, resting against the fat snow-drift of 
pillow. Only the eyes looked youthful. They glowed and 
burned with unmistakable rancor. 

Pity stirred in the nurse’s heart. “Her daughters give her 
things,” she mused, “but they are stingy about giving love. 
She’s eating out her poor old heart alone. No wonder she is 
exacting and bitter. She has built up this wall of spitefulness 
to make believe that she doesn’t care, (Continued on page 91 
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St.Louis Man Discovers 









No coal—no wood. No dirt—no 
ashes. The Wouderful Oliver 

keeps rooms healthfully warm and 

cozy in coldest Winter weather. 








Oliver gives much or little beat— 
stead yand even. for baking.broil- 
ing. frying or boiling—all et the 
turn of a valve. Better, per, 








The Oliver Furnace 
Burner puts @ roar- 
ing firein hot water, 
steam or bot air 
plants. You turn it 
up or down,on oroff 
by simply turning 
valve. 







| need more SALESMEN 
AGENTS and MANAGERS 


Here is your opportunity to “‘cash in” on this 
Nation-wide sweep of oil. Housewives every- 
where are clamoring for this amazing new 
Burner. Oliver agents are making fortunes. 

F. W. Bentley, of Phila. says, “Ye gods some seller. 
I made $215 today,” J. Carnegey, S. Dakota writes, 
“*Making $1000 a month."’ A. M. Russell, Conn., 
“Averaged $660 for last six months."’ R. Berger made 
$258 per week. Mrs. Selder, Kans., made $100 4 
month, spare time only in her own home. 

I want men and women of every type. If you 
want to earn $40 to $50 a week im spare time, 
write me. If you can give al] your time as a sales- 
man and want $200 to $250a week, write me. If 
you can swing a whole territory and want $5,000 
to $15,000 a year, wire me at my expense for sales 
lan and how youcan get an exclusive franchise 
or your territory. But act at once if you want to 
‘cash in” on this great new fuel idea. 

Write today for sales pian and free book “‘New 
Kind of Heat". Address me personality, B. 
M. Oliver, President, 2012-4 Oliver Building, 
St. Louis, Mo. 



















Amazing 


New Kind of Heat! 


New Invention Does 
Away With Dirty Coal and Wood 


No more fires to build, bank or watch— no more dirty, 
heavy coal to carry and lift—no more clouds of ashes to 
breathe, or back-breaking scuttles to empty—no more heat- 
ing problems—no more cold rooms in Winter — no more 
suffering from lack of quick fires in uncertain Fall and 
Spring—no more worries about coal shortages, poor qual- 
ity or high prices since this Wonderful New Invention, 


3 Times the Heat of Coal 


hy simply turning valve 


Here is the amazing new kind 
of heat that has ended forever 
the days of woman’s slavery to 
household drudgery. Why should 
any woman give her best strength 
and energy in endless back-break- 
ing servitude to a hot, mussy, 
heater, cook stove or furnace? 
Why should anyone worry about 
coal shortages and high prices? No 
need for that now. The wonderful 
invention of Mr. B. M.Oliver, of 
St. Louis, in one minute turns 
any coal or wood burner into a mod- 
ern, up-to-date gas stove. It gives as 


much or little heat as wanted by sim- 
ply turning a valve, 


Cheaper than coal 
or wood 


Mr. Oliver calls his invention the 
Oliver Oil-Gas Burner, because it uses 
95% air and only 5% coal oil (ordi- 
nary kerosene, the cheapest fuel there 
is) turning them into an actual gas 
that burns with an intensely hot, clean 
flame. No wicks, no smoke, no odor. 


Fits all stoves—any 
kind or size 


Mr. Oliver’s wonderful invention is 
made in sixteen different models to 
fit any kind of cook stove, heating 
stove or furnace. No holes to drill, 
no bolts to fasten, no change what- 
ever in your stove. Simply sets in the 
firebox. Easily slipped in, in one min- 
ute. Absolutely safe. It lasts a lifetime. 


Oliver protects 
your home 


You ‘can absolutely depend upon 
your Oliver to heat your rooms in cold- 
est Winter weather —it gives 3 times 
the heat of coal or wood. Physicians 
recommend it as the surest safeguard 
against chill, colds, pneumonia, influ- 
enza and other sickness. The even, 
steady, odorless and dustless heat 
protects your health.It saves its cost in 
cleaning bills alone. Every Fall we 
have a coal shortage which sends 
prices up sky-high. But you need not 
worry. Install this amazing new kind 
of heat and you can snap your fingers 


at coal shortages, poor quality or high 
prices. Your Oliver burns the cheapest 
and mostreliable fuel thereis, kerosene. 

No wonder housewives are clemor- 
ing for this wonderful device. No won- 
der we receive letters like these. Mrs. 
W.N. Spencer, of Connecticut, writes: 
‘The Oliver in my heating stove 
works like magic. It is wonderful to 
have quick heat and no work.’’ Mr. 
Elijah McClease, of Virginia, says: ‘‘It 
works fine. All my friends want one. 
I will get their orders.’’ A letter from 
Mr. S. K, Pedro, of South Carolina, 
says: ‘‘Beats all other burners seen in 
this county. A sensation.’’ Mr. Geo. 
Flynn, of Michigan. writes: ‘‘It is 
cleaner, cheaper, hotter and steadier 
than coal or wood.Only cost me $5.00 
for two months.”’ 


Use it thirty days 
Free 


Now, once and for all time, doaway 
with household dirt and drudgery. End 
ashes, dirt, smoke, odor, chopping, 
shoveling, carrying dirty, heavy coal 
and . The Oliver in your stove, 
heater or furnace saves hours of work. 

Send immediately for the FREE ATTRAC- 
TIVE BOOKLET, “‘New Kind of Heat’’, 
telling all about this amazing new invention. 
Shows exactly how it works, how itis different 
from all other burners, how it will relieve you 
of the back-breaking work of coal and wood 
fires, and tells you how the Oliver Iron-Clad 
Money-Back Guarantee gives you 30 days trial 
without risking a cent. 


Mail coupon for 
hig offer 


If you mail the coupon at once you will be in 
time to receive Mr. Oliver's very Low Intro- 
ductory Price, and 30-day Free Trial Offer. But 
to get this low price and free trial you must 
write at once. Get your Oliverinstalled imme- 
diately, before cold weather sets in. Fill in and 
mail the coupon now. 


OLIVER OIL-GAS BURNER & MACHINE CO. 
Oldest, 


largest manufacturers of Oi]-Gas Burners in the world 
2012-5 Oliver Building, St. Louis, Mo. 
— a ee ae 


| 30 days FREE —mail no 
Oliver Oil-Gas Burner & Machine Co., 
2012-1 Oliver Bidg., St. Louis, Mo. ! 


I Send your Free Book, “New Kind o 
Heat,” and also your special low price an 

| 30-day Free Trial offer. This does not obli 
gate me in any way. 
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MANUFACTURING HUMUS FOR 
THE GARDEN 





Where to get that rich, black dirt for | 
the flower bed and the window box} 
coveted by every farm woman is a ques-| 
tion which is not always answered easily 
and satisfactorily, for of course it is leaf | 
mold that is desired and there may be no 
woodland handy 

Why not grow your own leaf mold? | 
says Mrs. C. F. Kramer, a Clayton county, 
lowa, woman whose flowers are the envy 
f many less successful gardeners. 

Mrs. Kramer has been doing this very 
th for several years Back of the | 
garage in the yard she has a roughly made 
I 
i 
ti 





ese dimensions are of variable quantity 


The boards are all loos and can be ad- 
justed or removed to make the bin any | 

size wanted 
She calls the bin her leaf mold box. The | 
dead leaves as they are raked in the fall | 
re put in the box. As winter draws near | 
| . time to lay down the rose bushes | 


and other shrubs, the leaves are taken 
out of the box and made to serve as a] 
winter covering In the spring the leaves | 

vartly rotted. When the bushes are} 


. ' 
relieved of their cold-weather blanket, the | 
l es are carried back to the box As the 
spring rains fall on them decay progresses | 
rapiay. Between rains Mrs. Kramer 


sprinkles tnem with the watering can as 
rotting takes pl ice faster when the leaves 
are kept constantly moist. By the end of 
June, last year’s crop of dead leaves is a 
rich black mold, just the kind that grows in 
the woods and is the best plant food in 
the world for the flowers. 

During the summer the mold is spaded 
out as it is needed and scattered about the 
plants and bushes in the garden. Mean- 
t the other end of the bin is filling up 
while the one end is being emptied. Mrs 
Kramer puts in all her trimmings from her 
bushes and other refuse from the garden, 
excepting of course the weeds. These, like 
the leaves, eventually disintegrate and 
make humus 


The box thus serves two purposes: It 
is a place to put the garden “‘garbage”’ and 
this in turn produces the fertilizing 
material I sd 


GATHERING FLOWER SEEDS 
Seeds of a good many flowers are easy 


to gather, but with some we have to use | 





diligence if we get any of them. Phlox | 
cannot be allowed to ripen the seeds | 
full or they will be lost, as the bolls 
exp! de immediately. The clusters should | 
be thered when most of the bolls show 


tinge and some begin to turn yel-| 

Cut some stem with the bolls and | 
vill gradually ripen up and burst 
ver them if in a small space for they will 
eds a yard or two quite often 

should be gathered as soon as| 

pod turns and empties the} 


J 


~~ me oe 





s vs Balsams explode the 
Pp when fully ripe and should be gath- 
ered wi ods are vellow. The rose moss 
dr ps S¢ eds ibo it a8 soon as ripe and 
so does the petunia. These are fine seeds 
and it i ~ y work gathering them A 
good way is to fit papers under the plants 
and let the seeds drop, at intervals remov- 
ing the papers carefully and cleaning up 
what seeds you can. Pansy seeds hide 
under the foliage and are quickly scat- 


Bigger Cut! Y— 
3 “st Better Fabrics! 
we'iai'tte aut'de'rer bests] Greater Value! ! 


Make Your Own Fertilizer 
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This is a time to watch quality when you buy 


work shirts. You can't judge by the price alone 
| —look carefully into the fabrics used, the meas- 
urements, the stitching and finish. Do this and 
“Big Yank" willconvince you it’s today’s biggest 
work shirt value. For the ‘“‘thorobred” in black 
sateen shirts, ask your dealer for “Black Beauty.” 


RELIANCE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


212 WEST MONROE STREET 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 





Sept., 1922 





Look for These Features 
Double-stitched seams. 


Extra width across shoulders. 
Long body and sleeves. 

Roomy, curved armholes. 

Big pockets, double cloth. 
Double shoulder yoke. 
Form-fitting, sloped shoulders. 
Wide, well-fitting collar. 
Reinforced, faced sleeves. 
Reinforced front opening. 
Better grade fabrics. 


AUTO SUPPLIES 


at the Latest Price Reductions 


BIG FREE BOOK 


SE LOW PRICES 


Radiators, batteries, headlights, spot- 


lights—all kinds of repair parts and 
accessories for Fords and other cars 


quality. 





are listed in this big book. Lowest 
prices anywhere—all parts standard 


Special Bodies for Ford Cars 
We make 12 different styles of special 
bodies for Fords and Chevrolets. 
Roadster, speedster, and classy tour- 
ing bodies at bargain prices. Big free 


book, Serial 8, tells all about them. 
Send for it today. 


Bodies for Ford Car 





Nemco Bargain Supply House, 1019 W. Van Buren St., Chicago 





mall Cost with 


WILSON’S PHOSPHATE MILLS 


From 1to40 H.P. Also Bone 
Cutters, hand and power, 
for the poultrymen;gritan 

shell mills, farm feed mills, 
family grist mills, scrap 
cake mills. Send for our catalog. 





Factory to consumer direct- 
Wilson Bros., Box 14, Easton,Pa. | jrornational Body Works, 914W. Ohio St. Dept. 2. Chicago, Ill. 





Send for the International Catalo 






Our net price li 
of auto bodies and 
ly supplies 


at 

Prices. Save 
big money 
bybaying 
Direct from 
Factory 












and from $27.85 up. 





Successiul Farming advertisers will save you money. Try ’em. 











tered when ripe. Balsam apples scatter 
their seeds when the apples ripen but they 
are red first and the seeds are large enough 
to be easily picked up. This is the case 
with four o’clocks also. Most of the other 
common flowers can be left to ripen at will 
and gathered when convenience dictates 
within a reasonable period.—B. A. 


WHEN TO PLANT BULBS 

Most of the hardy bulbs can be had by 
the middle of September, and the Candi- 
dum lily should be secured and planted 
just as soon as it can be had. Most of the 
other bulbs should not be planted until 
October or November, for they will be 
better not to start top growth before 
winter closes down, tho they should begin 
active root growth. They will root all 
winter when the soil is not frozen hard, 
but they should have a few weeks before 
it does freeze hard. Except the Candidum 
lily, the lilies and the lily-of-the-valley will 
not be ready to send out until the middle 
of November, when they should be pl: anted 
as soon as received. It is a wise provision 
to order the bulbs early and ask that the 
Candidum lilies be sent promptly, and the 
others when the main stock is in, and the 
lilies and lily-of-the-valley when ready. 
This will insure your having your order 
filled complete with fine stock, and they 
will come without any further attention 
on your part.—R. R. 

PLANT PEONIES IN SEPTEMBER 

September is the ideal month for plant- 
ing peonies. These grand flowers have 
become very popular again. They deserve 
all the popularity they get, too, for no 
hardy garden flower will give such splen- 
did results. They are so very large and 
yet without coarseness that they are 
valued highly as cut flowers. Even farm 
grown flowers are often sold to the city 
or town florists to use for Decoration day 
if they come so they can be kept, and as 
some are late and some early, by planting 
an assortment this can be pretty well 
insured. The peony is a gross feeder and 
the bed for them should be spaded very 
deep and made very rich. Even then they 
will need heavy feeding as they grow and 
bloom. They pay well for this extra 
trouble.—R. R. 

HORSEPOWER WITHOUT HORSES 

Continued from page 14. 

motor boats and larger craft are using the 
small plants to furnish lights and other 
electric service on their boats. The lights 
include search lights, running lights and 
the like and it is found to be a very con- 
venient arrangement, for it makes the 
electric service independent of the boat 
engine. This is pretty important where 
the boat is tied up for a length of time. If 
the battery gets low it can be recharged 
without running the boat engine. 

Then, for the country garage, for light- 
ing, storage battery charging and running 
small motors, the small electric plant is 
filling an important place. Even in the 
larger garages, where other current is 
available, garage owners oftentimes find it 
worthwhile to use these plants, particu- 
larly where all night current is needed and 
the city street service doesn’t give it. 

There is no question but that the indi- 
vidual electric plant, call it farm electric 
plant or what you will, has come to stay. 
Mechanically it has reached a state of per- 
fection that compares very favorably with 
any other motor product. The service it 
renders is one that is weleomed, wherever 
there are dark places to be lighted or 
cranks to be turned. Electricity has long 
been recognized as one of the most valu- 
able forces employed by man. It is 
mighty fine to realize that this force is 
now available to everybody, in all locali- 
ties. Its benefits and advantages are so 
pronounced that all can employ it with 
the assurance that it will pay for itself in 
increased comfort and convenience and in 
the saving of a vast deal of hard work. 
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Buy Direct From Mill! 
Save $200 to $2000 on 
House or Barn—Wholesale Prices! 











Home Pian No. 512—A Six-Koom Farm Bungaiow. ‘«arge tivin dining rooms with cased 
opening. Fireplace. Kitchen with built-in work table and pantry case. Three _henueeneny and $2474 
bath. Coat and linen closets, All materials complete as épecified.. cowvevessess 


Get Gordon-Van Tine’s Latest 
Prices Before You Build! 


You will be astonished at the savingst/ou make and the values you get from 
Gordon-Van Tine.By our “direct-from-mill”’ system wesupply youall lumber 
and materials at producer’s cost plusonesmall profit--actually at or less than 
usual wholesale prices. We are manufacturers—ship right from our own mills, 


Our ‘‘Ready-Cut”? Method Highest Quality Guaranteed 


You can buy Gordon-Van Tine Besides low wholesale prices we fur- 
houses or barns either Ready-Cut or nish only highest grade material—no 
Not Ready-Cut. By Ready-Cut ‘government lumber” or second-hand 
method all heavy timbers, joists and stuff. Everything complete as specified 
framework are sawed, notched, ready —lumber, millwork, paint, nails—even 
to nail together. Parts cut by ma-_ coat-hooks. 
chinery—accurate to 1-64 of an inch. Planned by best architects—many 
Permanent, substantial homes. Saves _ built-in conveniences to save steps and 
one-third carpenters’ time on the job make housework easier. 200,000 satis- 
and about 17% lumber waste. Tested _ fied customers and 
and built in all parts of the U. S. _ three big banks 
Complete blue-prints—easy to build. vouch for us. 









5,000 Building Material Bargains 1S 


Everything you need for building, repairing or 
remodeling—at wholesale prices. Prompt ship- 
ment—safe arrival guaranteed. 











Lumber Storm Doors Furnaces 
Doors and Windows Bathroom and — No. Le Gordon-Van 
Windows Garages Plumbing Supplies ine Gothic Roof arn The barn Hon. 
Shingles Pavels Paints E. T. Meredith, Ex-Secretary of Agricul- 
Columns Glase ture, is now building on his farm near 
Staire Hardware Des Moines. Eliminates lumber waste— 


bis loft space. Interiors planned to suit. 
See Barn Book for Prices. 


Write for These FREE Books! iiziécscx’” 


“Gordon-Van Tine Barn Book — 654 sizes Building Material Catalog — 
Homes’’—200plans,photos, and kinds of barns, hoz Rock- pe er onall materials, 
specifications, bungalows, houses, corn cribs, poultry froma‘can of paint toa complete 
farm and country homes. houses, etc. new house or barn 








Let Us Figure Your Lumber Bills! 
Lumber and millwork supplied for any plan. Write us what you 
are going to build, sending your Lnmeng or estimates, and we wiil give 
you our lowest, freight-paid prices. 


Gordon-VanTine Co. 
Satisfaction Gue ranteed or Money Back 
Davenport, Iowa Hattiesburg, Miss. Chehalis, Wash. 


(Address Desk R11 at office nearest you) 
— we ce NE USE oe ee GE ee 


GORDON-VAN TINE CO. (Address Desk R11 at office nearest you). 
Please send me your I expect to () build, 0 repair, as follows: 


latest wholesale prices 
and Free Books. 
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Having Eyes to See 


4S a little group of youthful country matrons we used to 
bemoan our lack of opportunities for education and 
culture and succeeded in making ourselves feel abused 
and discontented. At last one of our number had the 
much-coveted chance to go away and see many wonder- 
ful things. But upon eagerly questioning her upon the 
return, | made the startling discovery that she had seen very little. 
Not accustomed to seeing the wonderful and interesting things that 
surrounded her at home, she had naturally failed to see much of 
wonder or interest on her travels. 

Right there I stopped complaining about lack of opportunities. I 
began noticing cloud and weather manifestations, trees and birds, and 
insect and plant life. I was amazed at the interesting things that 
could be learned right in my own humble corner. 











And having learned to use my eyes at home, I knew how to use them 
when there came opportunities for little excursions into the larger 
world. “It is better to be ready and not go, than to go and not be 
ready,” says an old adage. And I believe that this applies to those 
opportunities of which we farm women often feel we are deprived.— 
A. M. A. 
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THE PROGRESSIVE TEACHER change. The building had been cleaned 
Have you a progressive teacher in| till everything gleamed like a good wife’s 
your district? If you are so fortunate as| kitchen! The clock was cheerily ticking 
to have one, do you let her progress? If| away the minutes. The well had been 
you do, the chances are you will have her| pumped out, and the water was “fit to 
with you as long as you want her; if you| drink” the very first day of school. That 
step in the way of every advancement | was all at first. 
made by her, soon you will find yourself Other things followed, however. There 
hunting a new schoolmarm, and probably | was an increase in number of pupils. The 
getting an inferior, unprogressive teacher. | primary room was crowded. Under the 
The good a progressive school teacher | old regime, the extra children would have 
can do in a country district has been | been seated at a long kindergarden table, 
forcibly brought home to me this fall in| and each child thereby deprived of his 
my own district. It so happens that we| proper number of cubic feet of air. But 
have a very good schoolhouse, one of | not so with Miss Progressive Teacher in 
which the people in the district are justly | the chair. She talked until the school 
proud. ‘“There’s not a better school in| board called a meeting of the district, 
the county than ours!” they are frequently | and when the meeting was called, she | 
heard to boast, and the statement, so far| talked. She hit those district people on | 
as the school building is concerned, was | their tender spot, their prideful spot. She 
more or less correct. But— told them what was being done in the best 
There were “buts” without end. The| country schools! She explained the dan- 
two rooms were invariably filled to| ger that lay in overcrowding, even of tiny 
capacity—and more. The primary teach-| tots. She recommended a third teacher 
- _— her party One * — — ay — of the ws small building 
divided into four grades, had continually | for the first two grades. 
to slight the first two grades. There was| Did the people acquiesce? They did! | 
always a prevailing epidemic, colds or| The primary classes, first two grades, 
something worse. Nearly all the children | went into the other building. They really 
took lunches and many a winter day they | went to school! Heretofore the beginners 
ate them so cold that fruit put into their | had somehow learned to read well enough 
lunch pails was actually frozen. The/to get up to the third reader, and had 
clock in the school “didn’t go.’’ The! learned to do sufficient number work to 
water in the well was not fit to drink! get them into the third grade. They 
for several weeks after school commenced | learned to write after a fashion, enough to 
in the fall, beeause the well had stood un-| get them thru those first two years when 
touched since the previous May when| they were only a nuisance in the school- 
school had closed. jroom. The rest of the time they played 
Chen the school board hired a teacher | around in the school yard if the weather 
to complete a term unfinished by the so-| was pleasant, or sat at their desks, breath- 
called load r. Things began to happen! | ing Poul air and fidgeting to the annoy- 
The school board hadn't known what they | ance of the teacher. Now they had some- 
had taken into their midst. = new | —— to do every —e They learned 
teacher was progressive, up to the very|to draw, to sing, to play instructive 
minute, keen, enthusiastic, full of “push!” | games which developed their senses. They 
She completed the remaining weeks of the | were given kindergarten, as well as prim- 
old year, and was hired for the coming | ary, training. 
year. Hot lunches were inaugurated for cold 
When school opened in the fall, even| weather. The cost was practically un- 
the last year’s entering pupils noticed a} noticeable; the benefits far-reaching. 
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When you think of 
Mellin’s Food, picture 
in your mind healthy 
babies, as the two 
naturally go together. 
Mellin’s Food and 
fresh cow's milk is 
just the diet a baby 
needs to thrive and 
develop, as Nature 
intended. 

Send today for a copy of our book, 

“The Care and Feeding 

of Infants.” 
Mellin’s Food Company 
Boston, Mass. 





YOU TURN THE KNOB 


Radak 


Trade Mrrk <eg. U.S. Pat. Of. 
DOES THE REST 


O“lessons’’—no training—no mechan- 

ics necessary to receive radio music, 

news, entertainment with a Radak Radio 

Set. One little knob to turn and sound 

comes in strong and clear. Ask your elec- 
trical dealer. Radio catalog, 6c. 


CLAPP-EASTHAM COMPANY 


America’s Oldest Exclusive Radio Set Makers 
139 Main St., Cambridge, Mass. 








Then came a health campaign. The 
city schools were conducting the health 
crusade which has become almost national 
among large schools and, due to the pro- 
gressive teacher’s backing, arrangements 
were made whereby the district children 
profited as much as the city ones. Eyes, 
ears, throat and nose were examined. 
Height and weight were taken. Health 
charts were given each pupil with a list 
of ten chores to be accomplished each day 
in order to become a health knight and 
obtain a pin showing the rank. Thus was 
health raised many percent, the first 
weeks following the opening of school. 

People of the district, some of them at 
least, grumble a little at the added ex- 
pense and the ‘“‘new-fangled ideas’’; still 
they almost split their buttons when the 
school in their district is mentioned. 

‘“‘We have a mighty fine teacher!” they 
declare. ‘Just as good as any in town! 
She’s doing things, she is!” 

True, she is “doing things,”’ but that is 
not the whole truth. She is progressive, 
but the people of the district are allowing 
her to progress!—Mrs. M. A. B. 

BOOK REVIEW 

Fun for EB. ervone. What More Could a 
Hostess Want? With the coming of Sep- 
tember social activities should and will 
commence and hostesses and the chairman 
of the entertainment committee will cud- 
gel their brains for novel amusement. 

“Fun for Everyone,” a new booklet of 
entertainment, provides help in planning 
entertainment for every month of the 

ear as well as for special occasions, with 
lirections so enthusiastic and inspring that 
vou. will immediately decide that fun 
making is within your reach as well as 
that of your neighbors. 

Family recreation, neighborhood par- 
ties, fun for boys and girls of all ages, 
musement for young men and women, 
church programs, programs for women’s 
organizations, community days and eve- 
nings and entertainmentfor men’s groups, 
are all given in this fat little booklet of 





one hundred and ten pages. 

Provisions for the Mardi Gras and ice 
carnival, quiet evenings at home, fairs and 
neighborhood parties, a list of stories for 
a home story hour, help for the worried 
church leader who wants a drawing card 
fora church get-together—these and many 
more are given. 

This booklet is published by the Com- 
munity Service and may be obtained by 
sending the purchase price, fifty cents, to 
the Book Department, Successful Farm- 


ing. 


PENNIES AND TABLE NEATNESS 
It is a well-known fact that spotless 
linen, polished silver and a well-set table 
dd greatly to the enjoyment of the family 
eals. But to the busy mother, especially 
» one whose children are small, it is some- 
hat of a problem to keep the table in 
spick-and-span condition. Little hands 
‘apt to be unsteady and careless and a 
soiled cloth is often the result. One wise 
ttle mother solved the problem in a most 
riginal manner. 
It was the custom in this family for 
each of the children to receive a small 





weekly allowance Just a lew pennies to 
spend as their own. In the center of the | 
table the mother placed a little box with a 
Sit large enough to admit a penny, cut in | 
the top. When anymemberotf thefamily— | 
adults were included—were so unfortunate 
as to spill food they were requested to put a 
penny in the box for each spot made. At 
the end of the week the one having put in 
the fewest pennies received all that the 
box contained. 

It worked like magic. At first the box 
held many pennies and it was an adult 
who usually received them at the end of 
the week. Then the mother noticed a de- 
cided improvement.—L. 8. 
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Faithful! 


The “Brownie”— 
a genuine Gillette 


The same fine 
genuine Gillette 


Blades 


The Gillette shave 
If you don’t know 
what that means— 
ask your neighbor. 









ee 


with 3 genuine 
Gillette 
Blades 





The Brownie 
Gillett 


omc one 





GILLETTE SAFETY RAZOR CO. 
BOSTON, U.S. A. 


Now at 
All Dealers 






< ——— 


T.M. REG US. PAT. OFF 


NOT TO BE RESHARPENED 


No blades like 
the genuine 
Gillette Blades 
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ENLARGING STORAGE SPACE 


With Light Where Before There Was Darkness 


HAVE been making over the clothes 

presses in my home, changing them 

from dark dens to bright little rooms. 
And all without the addition of windows. 
In fact, the expense has been small. 

There are three clothes closets in my 
home. All were unattractive when we 
moved into this house. It was difficult to 
find the garments hanging in them; so 
much so that a flashlight was purchased 
for use in our hunting expeditions. 

Even then these inquiries were repeated 
many times: “Where is my coat? And do 
vou know where my shoes are?” Weary- 
ing of making the same responses day 
after day, | worked out a plan to 
change these dismal clothes press- 





By MRS. NELL B. NICHOLS 


flowered chintz. I used brass curtain] bureau drawers. I divided one of these 
rings which slip over the rod so the cur-| drawers into partitions with cardboard 
tain can be moved back and forth easily. | to separate the small articles. 


I tinted the walls of the third clothes 


I added sachets—easily made ones, of 


press with a soft pink, the shade that re-| course, for there was not much time to 
flects a rosy glow. With white paint on|spend on this unnecessary but delightful 
the woodwork and a light gray painted | detail. They areso fragrant that I expect 
floor, this little room is attractive enough | to dry sufficient roses next year to fill sim- 
to hold the wardrobe of any queen. A | ilar bags to fasten on the clothes hangers 
shoe pocket fastened inside the door is|in my newly “‘made beautiful” clothes 
pretty; I made it from a tiny pink and | presses. 


white checked gingham. 


The hooks and nails that had been used 
to hang the clothes on before the remodel- 





TOM SAWYER’S METHOD 


Every mother knows how annoying it 


ing were removed before the walls were |is to have the little folks object to going 


to bed at the proper time. In 
many farm homes the mothers 





es. A pot of paint, scraps of wall 
paper and a small amount of 
flowered ecretonne have accom- 
plished wonders. 

In the largest clothes press a 
soft vellow, blue and white were 
chosen for the color scheme. My 
first work, after removing every- 
thing from the little room and 
cleaning it thoroly, was to place a 
coat of delicate yellow paint on 
the plastered walls. This color 
made the closet much lighter and 
gave a suggestion of sunbeams. 
Next I gave the two shelves a coat 
of white paint. What a change 
this made! 

The floor then received its share 
of attention. Since I happened to 
have a small rectangle of tan and 
blue linoleum left after covering 
the kitchen floor, I used it in this 
closet. Then I arranged boxes of 





heavy pasteboard in which hats, 
cr llars nd cuffs, blouse ; ind other 
clothing could be kept in order on 
the LOV T shelf. These boxes 
brought re lief to overcrowded bu- 
reau drawers. The upper shelf is 
used for the storage of bedding. 

I pap red the boxes with a 
white wall paper, figured with tiny 
sprigs of blue and vellow flowers. 
The lids were covered with the 
same material nd are used to 
f it t! au 

From light eretonne with de- 

vellow and blue a large 


shioned for the 


rt the closet door \ 





Placing a mirror on a closet door is one of the im- 
provements which any home may have. 


It will bring 


resort to coaxing, bribing, ever 
punishing, in order to persuade 
the small son or daughter to take 
an afternoon nap or go to bed at 
night when told. After all, is not 
this trouble often due to the 
method used by the mother? 

Any normal youngster is glad 
to do the thing one wants him to 
do, if he is made to feel that it is 
a pleasure and a privilege, for the 
power of suggestion is one of the 
greatest factors in child training. 
This idea is most charmingly por- 
treyed by Mark Twain in his 
story, “The Adventures of Tom 
Sawyer,” a story dear to the heart 
of every normal, fun-loving boy. 
When Tom wanted to inveigle his 
young friends into whitewashing 
the fence for him, he first tried 
coaxing and bribing them. No 
luck! Then he had an inspiration. 
He assumed an entirely different 
attitude towards his work. It be- 
came no longer a tiresome, un- 
pleasant task, but something any 
small boy would be willing, yes, 
glad, to have the opportunity of 
doing. His friends immediately 
“fell for it.” Shortly, they were 
going so far even as to pay for the 
—— of whitewashing the 
ence for Tom, with their choicest 
boy possessions. 

What a keen insight into child 
nature is shown in that short nar- 
rative! I, as the mother of a 
lively little son, learned a great 
lesson from it. In the matter of 


getting Bobby to go to bed will- 
ingly, instead of using that brib- 


dea of thie materiel wes a great deal of added comfort. A plain mirror 24 by 

s cufieientiy laree te cev- 1S inches can be obtained at a cost of a iittle over 

er more than half of the door. At twelve dollars while a beveled glass costs slightly more. 

8 rather large pocket is Hung on a plain door without panels the carpenter 

pl alae od the thine cost is slight. Where the door has panels @ carpenter 

and gathered on to a narrow may replace the panels with a plain surface before the 

band it tine top This 

holds the tightly rolled 

ps of dress materials which 

may be needed in mending. The 

bedroom off from which this clothes 

press opens 1s used frequently ior 
sewing and mending 


Beneath this is a row of shoe 
pockets and still lower is a deep 

d full pocket, plaited on as is 
the one at the top This holds clothing to 
be laundered 

W ull paper had been used in one of the 
other clothes presses so | papered these 
walls with some remnants of pink and 
white paper \ coat of white paint was 
applied to the shelves and the framework 
of the door and a coat of light gray paint 
was put on the floor. A large wooden box 
which fits snugly across one end of the 
clothes press also was painted light gray. 
My “handy-man” made a lid for this box 
and fastened it on with hinges. It makes 
a fine container for shoes 

This clothes press lacks a door so I 
made one from a curtain of pink and white 





. mirror is hung. A clever handy man might even devise 
a method of placing the mirror so that the panels need 
not be replaced. If this particular closet door were 
closed you would see the reflection of the mirror in the 
bureau at the other side of the room. 
flection is a great deal of help to one busy housewife 
at least, because it enables her to see herself all the way 
around without the aid of a hand glass. 


redecorated. Curtain rods of wood, about 
one inch in diameter and painted white, 
are fastened across the dele presses. 
On these, coat, skirt and trouser hangers 
are placed. I made a few paper cambric 
slipover covers to protect the best cloth- 
ing from the dust. These are attractive 
on account of the color they add. 

Having achieved such happy results 
with the clothes presses, my attention 
turned next to the Gavan drawers. From 
the left-over pieces of cretonne, I made 
little hemmed covers to fit in the bottom 
of them. When the supply of this ma- 
terial was exhausted, I used the last of 
the paint in refinishing the inside of these 


That bureau re- 





ing, coaxing process which failed 
to work with Tom Sawyer’s friends 
in the whitewashing business, I 
instilled in my little son’s mind 
the thought that nap time was one 
of the loveliest parts of the day. I 
explained to him that his little 
bed was such a cool, clean, comfy 
place for him to rest after a hard 
morning’s play. “Well, son,” I 
would sometimes say, “it’s good 
old nap time, isn’t it. ‘Oh, aren’t 
you glad that you have such a fine 
chance to sleep, in such a quiet 
little room! A soft breeze is blowing in 
the window, and see, Teddy Bear is wait- 
ing for you. There, lie still and shut little 
eyes; that’s fine—my, but it’s good to 
sleep and grow.” 

Does this sound like nonsense? Well, 
it is not. Bobby took his naps regularly 
until he started to school, at six and a half. 
Then, of course, they had to be dropped. 
I never had trouble with him about either 
his naps or going to bed early evenings. 

— was never put to bed for punish- 
ment. if the bed is to be a place to which 
a child will want to go, it cannot also be a 
place to dread. When one must punish, 
there are other, better ways.—E. é B. 
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Montgomery Ward 8 @. 


The Oldest Mail Order House is Today the Most Progressive 


Don’t You 
Miss this 
Money Saving 
Opportunity 


> 








This Catalogue is Yours FREE 


This Golden Jubilee Catalogue Celebrates Our Fiftieth Anniversary by Offering You 
Everything for the Home, the Farm and the Family at the Lowest Prices of the Day 


Te write today for your free copy of this big Golden Jubilee Cata- 
logue will mean a saving of many dollars to YOU this Fall. 

It answers every question about price, establishes fer you the 
right price to pay for everything you buy. 

Fifty years’ experience in manufacturing—in right buying— 
has gone into this book. Fifty years’ experience in low price 
making is here at your service. 

Write for this Catalogue. Know the right price to pay for every- 
thing you buy. Take advantage of the many big bargains it offers 
—the many, many things offered at less than marxet prices. 

This advertisement is printed to tell you of the saving this book 
offers you, and to tell you that one copy of this Catalogue is yours 
—FREE. You need merely write us a postal, or fill in the coupon 
below, and one copy of our big Golden Jubilee Catalogue will be 
mailed you FREE. 


TO THE WOMAN: This free Catalogue offers you the newest 
styles, selected in New York by our own Fashion Experts. And all 
the usual extra “‘style profit’’ has been eliminated from our prices. 

It offers you everything for the home at a big saving: Rugs, Car- 
pets, Curtains, Furniture, Home Furnishings of all kinds of stand- 
ard quality at money saving prices. 

Td THE MAN: Think of an all wool—virgin wool suit for less 
than $15.00. This is an example of our Golden Jubilee Bargains. 
Everything a man needs, to wear or to use, is offered at prices that 
mean many dollars saved. 

FOR THE FARM: For fifty years the American Farmer and 
Montgomery Ward & Co. have helped each other. This book 
outdoes all our past achievement in making low prices for you. 

Fencing, roofing, tools, paint, hardware—everything the farmer 
needs is offered at a saving. 





} : me Mail this coupon to the one o; our five houses nearest you : »| 
Your Orders Shipped Within 48 Hours 


We announce a new perfected service for you. 
After a year’s work and study, originating and testing new systems, and 
| employing experts, we have perfected a new system that makes certain a 
|| very quick and satisfactory service to you. 
Practically every order that comes to Montgomery Ward & Co. this season 
| will actually be shipped and orf its way to you in less than 48 hours. 
Lower prices, better merchandise, and now a new service. True it is 
indeed that: ‘‘Montgomery Ward & Co., the Oldest Mail Order House, is 
Today the Most Progressive.” 


| - 2 
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MONTGOMERY WARD & CO. wa 


Chicago Kansas City Saint Paul Fort Worth Portland, Ore. 
SS 
















To MONTGOMERY WARD & CO., Dept.60-H 
Chicago, Kansas City, Saint Paul, Fort Worth, 
Portland, Ore. 

(Mail this coupon to the house nearest you) 


Please mail me my free copy of Montgomery Ward's Golden 
Jubilee Catalogue. 
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SOME SEWING SYSTEMS 
“No, I don’t do my own yy b+ 


more. It always wore me out so. 

like I had so much trouble with my ma- 
chine, too. Yes, there are some things I 
would rather make than buy, but I 
just don’t try to any more.”’ The above is 
a bit of conversation overheard at a 
women’s meetin I began wonderin 
why this particu ar housekee per sounded 
so hopeless on the subject of sewing. 
After talking with various other women, 
who do their own sewing to varying de- 
grees, I decided it was not the actual 
sewing which was tiring but the prepara- 
tion for it. 

With this thought in mind, watchin 
two different neighbors prepare to spen 
a day in sewing became such an education 
that I wish to pass it on to others. I[ 
ran around the corner to Mrs. Cole’s 
house one morning to borrow a recipe and 
found her superintending the carrying 
of the sewing machine downstairs. 

“Just sit down a minute until I get the 
drawers carried down. They were so full 
I had to take them all out.” 

The machine being settled to her satis- 
faction, her husband left for the store and 
I started to copy the recipe. Mrs. Cole 
laid out an apron pattern and the monolog 
ran something like this: “Let me see, 
where did John have my good shears?’ 
After some delay they were locatedin the 
basement. Don’t seem’s tho this pat- 
tern’s long enough—my tapeline, where 
did I see it last? I believe Freddy was 
measuring his new dog house.” Sure 
enough it was found on the back porch 
with Fred’s overshoes. 

The pattern was finally laid out on the 
goods and pinned in place with a few 
crooked pins, Mrs. Cole remarking mean- 
while that she had bought a new paper 
of pins the week before and didn’t see 
where they had gone. 

When she finally started to sew the 
first seams, I ventured to remark that the 
sewing machine sounded as tho the 
bearings needed oil. 

“I expect they do, but I can’t seem to 
_ my oil can. You see I have no place 

to keep my machine and my sewing al- 
ways gets scattered all over the house 
before I finish.” 

“Why don’t you use the guest room for 
a sewing room? That has good light, 
hasn’t it, and since you put thefurnace in, 
must be warm?” 

“T never thought of that.” Perhaps 
that was her whole trouble—she. hadn’t 
thought about how to get ready to sew. 

The next day I spent a day with an 
old friend living in the country. She told 
me the night before that she was going to 
spend the day sewing but that it needn’t 
interfere with our visit. Interested to 
know what preparations she would make 
for sewing, | was on hand in the morning 
to watch her start. 

At breakfast I discovered that the two 
little girls were acting as cooks for the 
rest of the day. “You don’t mean that 
they will get dinner and supper alone. 
Why, Alice is only eleven, isn’t she? 

“The men will be gone, so we will have 
a lunch this noon. But each of tne girls 
knows how to cook certain things and 
on the day they are cooks, they are 
privi leged to make anything they like. 


Goodbye, lady cooks.” With a smile she 
led me into a small room behind the living 
room. 


Two windows, uncurtained save for 
white sash curtains, let in the sunshine. 
Between them a few feet out from the wall 
stood the sewing machine. Close to it 
was a sewing table with cretonne pockets 
at either end to hold thread, thimble, 
shears, etc. In the opposite corner was an 
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Look for this label on 
the face of all Blaboo 
Art Linoleums. 


Important Notice: 
Floor coverings (in- 
cluding rugs) made 

upon a felt paper 
base are not lino- 

jleum, and to de 










scribe, advertise, or 
sell them as lino- 
leum is a violation 
of the law. Feit 
paper floor cover- 
ngs have a black 
interior which is 
asily detected upon 
examining the 

edge 
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Paitern No. 8040. This shows the possibilities of a stained wooden floop 


when covered with a Blabon Rug of genuine linoleum, 


A Blabon Rug of genuine linoleum 


For beauty of pattern, richness of coloring 
and length of wear, a Blabon Rug is not 
equaled at its price. 


Little care is required—only a light reguar 
going over with a damp cloth keeps a sanitary 
Blabon Rug clean and bright. It is mothproof 
and lies flat without fastening. No vacuum 
cleaning, no hard sweeping, no beating is neces- 
sary. Blabon Rugs make housework easier on 
the farm and everywhere. 


Visit your dealer and see the Blabon Rugs of 
genuine linoleum in an assortment of sizes in 
beautiful designs and color combinations. 


For genuine linoleum look for the name Blabon. 
If your dealer hasn’t Blabon Rugs write us. 


The George W. Blabon Co., Philadelphia 


Established 71 Years 





BLABON 
RUGS 


of genuine Linoleum 
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ironing board and nearby a chest of 
drawers. A large wardrobe, two rockers, 
and one straight chair made up the bal- 
ance of the furniture. 

My hostess went straight to the ward- 
robe and took out a child’s dress on a 
hanger. “I was working on this a week 
ago and haven’t had time to touch it 
since,” she remarked. “You'll find some 
of my magazines on top of the chest if 
you want to read. I bring the fashion 
magazines in here as soon as everyone has 
finished the stories.” She was already 
starting to run a seam? on the dress. 

“T didn’t know you had a sewing room,” 
I said a little later, as she sewed on fasten- 
ers. 

‘When we moved here this room was 
that apartment, considered quite neces- 
sary to genteel housekeeping, a spare bed- 
room. I decided I needed it worse for 
sewing with my two growing girls, so we 
put in another window and I moved in. 
As soon as we get electricity I'll have a 
good light here and a place for an iron. I 
keep the ironing board here now because 
it saves so much time to press instead of 
baste, even if I do have to heat my irons 
in the kitchen.” 

My attention had been attracted by the 
labels on the chest of drawers, “That 
was Elsie’s idea,” smiled my hostess. “I 
was gone for a week once and she looked 
the house over, trying to find a piece of 
gingham for her aunt to mend a favorite 
dress. When I came back she helped me 
go thru all my ‘piece bags’ and the results 
of our search are in there. Those drawers 
were old ones we had in the attic. We 
scrubbed off the old varnish, painted them 
gray with a flat tone paint and put on new 
handles.” 

The top drawer was neatly labeled in 
four places with black paint: ribbons, 
lace, velvet and hat trimmings. Opened, 
it revealed four compartments, each filled 
with smoothly folded bits of the above 
materials. 

The word “Patterns” told what to 
expect in the second drawer, which was 
divided into five compartments, one for 
each member of the family and one for 
miscellaneous. Instead of being piled in 
confusion, the patterns were placed side 
by side like the records in a victrola 
cabinet. 

The third drawer held all the surplus 
pieces of cotton goods and the fourth, 
woolen and worsted materials. 

“Tt’s impossible to keep those two bot- 
tom drawers in any kind of order, but it 
isn’t nearly as hard to look thru one 
drawer as it is to turn out the contents 
of two or three bags on the floor.’”” Any- 
how it seems to me it pays to use a little 
thought before starting to sew and some 
system afterwards.” 

I thought so, too, at the end of the day 
after watching her cooly finish the one 
dress, cut out and make two aprons for 
a girls, and do the family mending.— 
M. C. 


LITTLE KINKS WITH THE 
FOOD-CHOPPER 

First of all, keep the food-chopper in the 
handiest possible place so that it will be 
used as often as possible. 

Do not roll or pound dry bread or 
crackers into crumbs. Instead, tie a 
paper bag over the end of the chopper 
to prevent scattering of particles and 
quickly reduce the pieces to even crumbs. 

When cutting meat for hash, croquettes 
and similar dishes, follow it with a cracker 
or a piece of dry bread. The crumbs do 
no harm in the meat and bits of meat that 
would otherwise be left in the chopper are 
carried out and utilized. 

When preparing candied citron and 
dried fruits such as dates and raisins for 
cakes, flour the fruit and then put it 
thru the food-chopper. It will not stick 
to the chopper and will be ready for the 
cake without further flouring.—A. M. A. 
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Look about you and you'll see glis- 
tening teeth on every side today. 

Teeth which once were dingy now 
have luster. And women smile to 
show them. 

The reason is this: A new way has 
been found to fight film on teeth, and 
millions now employ it. It is also at 
your command—a free test. So don’t 
envy such teeth, but get them. 


That cloudy film 


There forms on your teeth a vis- 
cous film. You can feel it now. It 
clings to teeth, gets between the teeth 
and stays. 

That film absorbs stains. Then, if 
left, it forms the basis of dingy coats, 
including tartar. That’s why teeth 
don’t shine. 

Film also holds food substance 
which ferments and forms acids. It 
holds the acids in contact with the 
teeth to cause decay. Germs breed by 
millions in it. They, with tartar, are 
the chief cause of pyorrhea. 

Thus most tooth troubles, which 
-_ escape, are now traced to that 

m. 


Now we combat it 


Old methods of brushing are not 
sufficiently effective. So nearly every- 
body suffers from it more or less. 

But dental science, after long re- 
search, has found two film combat- 
ants. Able authorities have proved 
their efficiency, Now leading dentists 
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For You, Also 


Prettier teeth—whiter, cleaner, safer 


all the world over are urging their 
daily use. 

A new-type tooth paste has been 
created, based on modern knowledge. 
The name is Pepsodent. These two 
great film combatants are embodied 
in it. 


Two other effects 


Pepsodent is based on modern den- 
tal research. It corrects some great 
mistakes made in former dentifrices. 


It multiplies the starch digestant in 
the saliva. That is there to digest 
starch deposits which may otherwise 
cling and form acids. 

It multiplies the alkalinity of the 
saliva. That is Nature’s agent for 
neutralizing acids which cause tooth 
decay. 


Thus Pepsodent gives a manifold 
power to these great tooth-protecting 
agents in the mouth. 


Watch them whiten 


Pepsodent will bring to any home - 
a new dental era. Millions of people 
have learned this, and now enjoy its 
benefits. 


Send the coupon for a 10-Day 
Tube. Note how clean the teeth feel 
after using. Mark the absence of the 
viscous film. See how teeth whiten as 
the film-coats disappear. 

One wéek will convince you that 
you and yours should use this method 
always. Cut out the coupon now. 





Papsadéal 


The New-Day Dentifrice 


Now endorsed by authorities 
and advised by leading dentists 
nearly all the world over. All 
druggists supply the large tube. 


10-Day Tube Free ™ 





THE PEPSODENT COMPANY, 
Dept. 256, 1104S Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Mail 10-day tube of Pepsodent to 














ONLY ONE TUBE TO A FAMILY 
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open OR VIRTUES 


“I believe I never knew a more dis- 
agreeable person than Miss Sharpleigh. 
Every time I see her some abominable 
trait that I hadn’t noticed seems to crop 
out. By and by she will be so disagree- 
able that her own friends will tire of her.” 

Marjory Haywood delivered this speech 
with the courage of conviction, and her 
estimate of Miss Sharpleigh conveyed 
to a listener an idea of her character any- 
thing but attractive. 

Aunt Jane Hardy heard it, and she 
looked reprovingly over her glasses. “‘I’m 
going to tell you something, Marjory, that 
perhaps you never heard. It may tend to 
modify your opinion of the lady you are 
so harshly criticizing.” 

“You can’t change my opinion of 
Margaret Sharpleigh,”’ was the flippant 
answer, as Marjory threw her sweater 
upon a chair and proceeded to don a 
kitchen apron. 

‘Perhaps not; young people have set 
notions nowadays,”’ Aunt Jane replied, as 
she swayed quietly back and forth in the 
kitchen rocker. “I had ’em once; more’n 
I do now; but ’twas before I knew any 
better. I learned my lesson in a hard 
school, but I have never forgotten it.”’ 

Marjory was getting interested. ‘Do 
you mind telling me about it, Aunt Jane?” 
she said, pausing in her supper prepara- 
tions. “Not that it will change my 
opinion of Margaret Sharpleigh in the 
least,”’ she insisted, with a compression of 
her lips. ‘Nothing could do that. But 
I'd like to hear.” 

Something in Aunt Jane’s face com- 
pe ‘lle d attention. 

“LD 'm going to make my story a short 
one,” Aunt Jane asserted, ‘‘because I think 
that short stories are often more con- 
vincing than long ones. When I was about 
your age, Marjory, I made pretty nearly 
the same assertion that you have just 
made, and I lived to forget every one of 
the so-called faults and even to turn them 
into virtues.” 

Aunt Jane’s eyes had blurred her glasses, 
so she removed them. “I lived to love 
that person better than any one on earth,”’ 
she went on to say. 

“You did, Aunt Jane? Do tell me about 
it!’ Marjory sank into a chair in an ex- 
pectant attitude. 

“Well, there isn’t much to tell except 
this: When you love a person the faults 
you have criticized immediately turn to 
virtues. There is a saying that ‘they who 
seek faults see nothing else.’ The saying 
is a very true one. The discovery of one 
fault usually opens our eyes to others. It 
is the same way with virtues, in fact, with 


everything. If you find a piece of money | 


in the street you instinctively begin look- 
ing for more.” 

“But about this person, Aunt Jane?” 

“Oh, yes. I’ve gone to moralizing, 
haven't 1? Well, to make a short story of 
it, the person I have in mind is the man I 
married.”’ 

“What! Uncle John? Why, I thought 
you considered him about perfect, Aunt 
Jane.”’ 

“So I do—now. I began loolzing for 
virtues in John on our wedding day, and 
I’ve been finding them ever since. And 
because I’m always loeking for them I now 
can see m thing else. You can read that 
truism I spoke of either way. Look for 
faults, or virtues, and they multiply. 

“T was led to change my opuuon of your 
Uncle John by an act that made him a 


hero in my eyes in spite of my previous | 


misjudgment of him, and from that time 
virtues and not faults were what I sought. 
I think if you were to try this plan with 
Miss Sharpleigh of whom you speak you 
would soon discover that there is a side | 
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New oblong 
Pudding dish 


Oh, What a Pudding! 


T harvest time, the farm woman will find this Pyrex 
oblong Pudding Dish a real aid in her cooking. It 

will bake and serve a bread and raisin pudding, or any 
other pudding, with a perfection never equalled with the 
old pudding pan. It is also an ideal dish for baking and 
serving vegetables, “baked stews” and for many other 


~ PYREX 


The Original Transparent Ovenware 


Pyrex keeps the food hot for the last member of the family or farm 
hand. It bakes faster and better because it uses a// the oven heat. You 
serve from the same Pyrex dish and save extra pan washing. Pyrex does 
not chip, dent, nor discolor and is always new as the day it was bought. 


Your own storekeeper has Pyrex or can get it for you. 
New 1922 prices are back to the 1918 standards. 


This trade mark identifies the genuine Pyrex => 


Pyrex Sales Division 
CORNING GLASS WORKS, Corning, New York 
Originators and Patentees of Transparent Oven Glassware 


Five of the essential Pyrex 
Dishes for every home 
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of her character you have not tried to 
cultivate. You will find it to be far more 
satisfactory in the long run than this 
criticizing habit in which you evidently 
have become an expert.” 

{unt Jane’s reproof seemed to have 
struck home. Marjory’s face grew 
thoughtful. 

“Tt is true. I have never tried to dis- 
cover Margaret Sharpleigh’s good quali- 
ties; somehow I haven’t given her the 
credit of possessing any,” she confessed. 
“T’ll try your plan, Aunt Jane,’’ she 
promised, as she pulled the singing tea- 
kettle father back upon the stove.—H. M. 
R. 


SQUIBS FROM A 
FARM WIFE'S NOTE BOOK 


——— 





Rugs worn at corners and ends may be 
repaired neatly like this: Cut off worn 
parts, buttonhole the edge with wrapping 
cord or carpet warp the right color, then, 
with crochet hook, fill in with single- 
stitch, changing colors as needed. If 
done carefully the mend is scarcely notice- 
able. 

A bread box is a clumsy article to find a 
place for in the kitchen. Here is a neat 
way of disposing of it. Nail two wire 
brackets to the wall, as for a shelf, and put 
the box on them. A nail driven partly 
into the wall on either side will prevent 
the box slipping off. 

A hole in linoleum may be mended 
without patching. Heat paraffin, mix 
in enough plaster of paris to make it quite 
stiff and, while hot, pour the hole full and 
pat it down smooth. If the linoleum has 
a blue tint, use a little bluing to tint the 
plaster of paris mixture. 

Having a ready hand and heart to serve 
the community in which we live and help- 
ing men and women to help themselves, 
is living—and preaching—“‘right living.” 

Silk lamp shades may be cleaned by 
moistening a whisk broom in tepid suds, 
then brushing “‘with the folds.” Rinse 
quickly, using a bathtub spray if you have 
one. Take up the surface water with a 
turkish towel, then shake dry over a hot 
stove or register. 

When we get too big to obey we are too 
little to be obeyed. 

To keep a door from slamming, tie a 
small pad over the lock. This can be held 
in place by loops attached to the pad 
and fastened over the door knobs. 

Danger of infection in soul wounds is 
as great as in body wounds. Brooding 
over wrongs and injustice is simply 
pouring poison into the wound. 

When dyeing material of any kind, if a 
clean pair of coal tongs is available, it is 
very much handier than the generally 
used broom handle. Material can 


from it as it is taken out. 

4 menu chart hanging on the door of 
pantry or kitchen cabinet is very con- 
venient. Rule columns for “main dishes,” 
vegetables,” “breads,’” “salads and relish- 
” “fruits” and desserts.”” Under each 
list the family favorites. A great aid in 
planning meals. 

That others wrong us is no reason why 
we should wrong ourselves by lowering our 
standards. 

To prevent any shade of blue fading, 
soak the cloth or garment for a couple of 
hours in a pail of water to which an ounce 
of sugar of lead has been added. Dry 
thoroly before washing and ironing. 

Sincerity attracts the friends that count. 

Lard will remove tar or cut machine 
grease or oil on clothing. 

Mixing flour, salt and pepper in the pro- 
portion ef one cup of flour to three tea- 
spoons of salt and an eighth teaspoon of 
pepper, to be used in white sauces and set- 
ting aside in a covered, labeled jar is a 
great time saver.—Mrs. F. A. N. 
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| corset by waist measure alone, 
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Comfortable, Gracefu 
Sensible, Healthful Corsets 


must be properly corseted—for no 

woman ever looked well, or felt. well 
or appeared to the best advantage, if she 
was wearing the wrong corset. 

Is the corset you have on perfectly com- 
fortable? Does it exactly fit your figure? 
Or does it “ride up” on your body and 
bulge the flesh at the waist, or 
push up under the arms, or dig 
into your legs, or do any of those 
distracting things that make you 
uncomfortable and tire you out 
and give you that “corseted 
look” that adds years to your 
apparent age? 

When you buy a corset you 
want one that is comfortable, 
one that will make the most of 
the natural grace of your figure, 
one that will wash well and wear 
well, one that will protect your 
health and eternally guard you 
against the injustice of looking 
older than you are. 


iz YOU want to look your best, you 


Buy a Gossard Corset 

Twenty years ago Mr. Gossard dis- 
covered in Paris a new kind of corset—a 
corset that laced in front, designed for 
herself by a French Countess, the Countess 
Fould de Grasse. Because this new prin- 
ciple in corsetry offered a protection to 
the health as well as to the appearance, 
Mr. Gossard introduced it to American 
womanhood, and the practical artistry of 
Gossard designers has developed it to its 
present perfection. Your own family 
physician will agree with other undis- 
puted medical authorities that the front 
lacing Gossard is the only corset that will 
give you ideal support. 

This matter of designing for your type is 
the whole secret. Gossard artists, after 
studying thousands of women, classified 


| them into nine figure groups and created 


special models to take care of the particu- 
lar figure needs of each group. There are 
Gossard Corsets created with just the 
support you need at your age and weight 
to give you the proper proportions of the 
type to which you belong. Your Gossards 
will be differently proportioned and 
differently boned from the corsets created 
for the other figure groups. 

Perhaps you have been buying your 
That is a 


GOSSARD 














Ideal Figure 
Tall Slender 


FRONT 
LACING 


USE THIS CO 

MISS JANE HILL, c/o The H. W. Gossard Co., 
1006c S. Michigan Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 

Pl@ase send me your free book, ‘‘You,” and tell me what style of corset 





fatal mistake and one of the most com- 
mon causes of corset discomforts. If you 
want an exactly-right corset, one that 
will always be comfortable, one that will 
never need “breaking in,” all you need do 
is to select a Gossard designed for you. 
It is sure to -fit you perfectly and be 
absolutely comfortable every minute you 
have it on. 


Go to the Best Store 


Do you realize for how little 
you can buy these comfortable, 
graceful, sensible, beautiful 
Gossard Corsets? You can buy 
one for as little as $2.00 up to 
any price you care to pay. But 
no matter what you pay, the 
Gossard corsetiere who fits you 
will know types as well as cor- 
sets and will guarantee your 
satisfaction. 


Gossard Brassieres 


Gossard Brassieres like Gos- 
sard Corsets are designed for 
the needs of the nine figure 
groups. The new Longerlyne models are 
priceless to the woman who heretofore has 
been unable to find brassieres with special 
shaping to support and flatten the dia- 
phragm and with extra length to prevent 
them from slipping up over the lower tops 
of the modern corsets. Yet they are most 
reasonably priced within the reach of every 


purse. 
: Miss Jane Hill 

If you have the slightest doubt about 
your type of figure, write to Miss Jane 
Hill, the Gossard Corset Specialist, whose 
years of experience are at your service. 
Use the coupon below, and be sure it is 
carefully filled in. Your corset problems 
will be treated entirely confidential by 
Miss Hill and your questions answered 


personally. “POU” 

Miss Jane Hill has just completed a new 
book, “You”, that will be invaluable to 
any woman who seeks to understand her 
type and find an unfailing method of 
becoming dress. A copy is yours for the 
asking, if you will address Miss Hill at 
our home offices, 1006c South Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago, II. 


The H. W. GOSSARD CO. 


Chicago NewYork London Toronto Sydney Buenos Aires 


CORSETS 
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to buy. I am in height, weigh pounds, waist 
—_—_— inches, bust inches, hips inches. 
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HEN the farm women of Wiscon- | 

sin get together for their annual 
‘ meeting in Madison they expect 
to take home enough good ideas, new ones, 
to last them till they go again. And they 
get them, too, together with all the pep 


und energy needed to put them into use. 
Experts from all over the country combine | 





Here is the simple 


given by the cup; it makes it easier to 
remember the pattern. The third one 
given is called the one-two-three-four 
cake and made once will easily be remem- 
bered without looking at the pattern. It 
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EVER “READY CAKE BATTER 


Keeps the Larder Supplied With Good Dessert 
By MRS. MARK G. TROXELL 
“cake pattern’ the 


Wisconsin women took home with them. 
You will notice that even the eggs are 


For flavorings you can use one-half cup 
of chopped raisins, currants, dates, or 
figs; these should be floured with part of 
the flour of the recipe, or you may add 
one-half cup of nuts, or three to six tea- 
spoons of spices, or ‘one-half to one cup 
grated chocolate, or one to one and one- 
half cups of candied fruit. 





Decorated Layer Cake. 





with those already at Madison to help 
them solve their problems. 

At the last meeting, one woman, a 
nationally known figure in home econo- 
mics, initiated them into the secrets of 
ever-ready cake batter. I almost said 
instantaneous cake batter, for she allows 
herself only seven minutes for making it 
and takes no credit to herself for being 
any more expert than the average woman. 

But for those workers who keep experi- 
menting with new products and new 
methods, I suppose some of us would go on 
all our lives making cake in the old- 
fashioned way we learned from our 
mothers—delicious but such a task. Re- 
search with baking powders is largely 
responsible for the evolution of the ever- 
ready cake batter. We used to think that 
we must have a hot oven all ready to pop 
the cake into, the moment it was mixed, if 
we didn’t want a product of flapjack di- 
mensions. 

Now we have a more scientific under- 





is the one most generally used and liked 
and can be varied with different additions 
as I shall show you. 

Cake Patterns by Measure 

Sponge—Liquid, 1-16 cup; egg, 1 cup; butter 
none; sugar, 1 cup; baking powder, none. 

Feather—L iquid, 1 cup; egg, 4 cup; butter, 4 
cup; sugar, 1 cup; flour, 3 cups; baking powder, 
4 teaspoons. 

Butter or Cup Cake—Liquid, 1 cup; egg, 1 cup; 
butter, 1 cup; sugar, 2 cups; flour, 3 cups; baking 
powder, 4 teaspoons. 

Nothing could be simpler than the 
method of mixing, for all there is to do, 
for instance in case of the butter cake, is to 
put everything in a large bowl and beat 
one minute with an egg beater or cake 





standing of the action of different baking 
powders and know that some are more 
responsive to moisture than others; some 
act under a lower temperature than others. 

A phosphate baking powder, for in- 
stance, acts only at quite high temperature | 
and it may be set aside in any batter or | 
dough for some time without starting the 
leavening process. In fact, 
cakes are improved by standing, as the 
fat softens the gluten of the flour and gives 
a tenderer product. Tartrate 
Bubbles of gas form, 


tact with moisture. 
mixture is allowed to 


getting larger as the 


stand, and when the batter is left for a 
considerable length of time the cake is 
bound to be coarser in texture than if 
baked right away. With this difference of 
texture, In mind, either type of powder 
may be used in the long Pas Aa batters. 


a matter of 
“The chew- 
as it 


With most of us it is only 
ride As Miss Marlatt says, 
around the holes 
wol ild be if the re were no holes at all.”’ 

It mav occur to some who pre fer the 
tartrat powde rs that this leavening agent 


ing iS Just as good 


couid be added at the very last and so it 
could if the whole mixture were to be 
baked at once. Usually, however, persons 
who like the ever-ready batter, use it 
because it is easv to bake several cakes 
from the same mixture. The addition of 


the powder would involve a very careful 
ind somewhat difficult measuring of the 
baking powder for each cake taken out. 
It would be better in most cases where 


the tartrate powder is preferred, to add it 
when the bs A x: r is mixed, 
the texture. 


and never mind | 


biscuits and | 


baking | 
powders act soon after they come in con- | 


whisk. 

Wisconsin is a rich dairy state and food 
jexperts do not believe in making fine 
| butter at home and shipping it away in 
| eodes that other people may receive the 

benefit of its food values. So they use 
| butter in their demonstrations, but admit 
‘that a cake tasting and looking quite as 
well may be made with butter substitute. 
Whatever fat they use, they emphasize 
the needlessness of the old and fatiguing 
“creaming” method. They simply set the 
fat on the stove and melt it or else pour 
boiling water over it, cooling it slightly 
| before other ingredients are added. 

Can I use oil in my cake?” asked one 
woman. 

“Yes,” answered the demonstrator, “if 
you do, you had better first put in your 
r| sugar and then pour over it the one cup 
of water, boiling, before adding the oil. I 
think it improves the texture.” 

That is all there is to the ever-ready 
batter. It will keep beautifully in a cold 
place for four days. If you want a cake 
today and another in four days, double 
your batter mixture, take half for today’s 
cake and put the rest away for the cake 
next Sunday, for instance. 

Now for variations. Don’t be afraid of 
your cake mixture. Do all sorts of things 
to it. If you have broken four eggs into a 
cup and find they do not exactly fill it 
never mind breaking another’ and trying 
to get the cup precisely full. By the way, 
| water does just as well as milk. The only 
| difference is in the amount of food value, 
| and if yours is a butter cake, water is quite 
all right. We do not depend on cake for 
our vitamines. 








Frosted Cup Cakes. 


Sometimes it is convenient to make sub- 
stitutions. We have egg whites to use up, 
maybe, or possibly we lack pastry flour 
and wish to use the ordinary kind for 
bread. Here are some equivalents: 

Eight egg whites equal four eggs in 
cake. 

Seven yolks and one egg equal four eggs 
in cake. 

One cup nuts equals one-third cup 
butter. 

One cup chocolate equals one-third cup 
butter. 

One-third cup molasses equals one cup 
sugar (deduct equal volume of milk). 

Three-fourths to five-sixths cup bread 
flour equals one cup pastry flour. 

If you are one of the many who “can’t 
seem to get a dark chocolate cake,” take 
heart and add a little soda to your batter 
and see the change. And that brings up 
the question of soda. Here is a useful 
table to cut out and put in the back of the 
cook book. It tells you the correct pro- 
portions of soda to use with various acid 
factors: 

Soda Acid Factor 
\6 teaspoonful to 1 cup sour milk. 
+4 6 teaspoonful to 1 cup molasses (varies). 


9 teaspoonful to 1 cup sour dough (varies). 
, teaspoonful to 214 teaspoonfuls cream of tartar 


A long time ago a man evolved a method 
by which he could make marvelous cakes. 
After he had made a fortune from their 
sale he decided to give away the method 
and this is all it turned out to be: “Put 
all together and beat.” The Wisconsin 
women are using his method, but they 
are going a step farther and keeping a 
supply on hand for the unexpected visitor. 


SCHOOL LUNCH SANDWICHES 

Sardine Sandwiches—Take as many 
sardines as required, chop fine and squeeze 
a few drops of lemon juice into them 
Spread between buttered bread. 

Green Peas and Chicken Sandwiches.— 
Boil one pint of green peas until tender, 
seasoned with a little salt; when nearly 
cold, mash fine, and add one cupful of 
chopped cold boiled chicken, moisten with 
a little mayonnaise dressing and spread 
thickly between slices of bread. 

Lettuce and Beet Sandwiches.—Boil two 
or three beets and when tender cut in Very 
thin slices, put two or three between large 
lettuce leaves, sprinkling all with a boiled 
salad dressing. Then eae the two vege- 
tables between slices of bread. 

Celery and Egg Sandwiches.—Chop fine 
several pieces of celery, and also the hard- 
boiled yolks and whites of two eggs, mix 
with a little “French mustard” and make 





as many sandwiches as possible. 
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Let a. Show You J How to Save! 


Fifty thundering presses of gigantic size are turning out millions of copies 
of PHILIPSBORN’S beautiful 312-page, Color-Illustrated Style and Shopping Guide for Fall 
and Winter. Your copy is rady NOW—FREE ON REQUEST] It contains the greatest 
assemblage of beautiful stylesand the most surprising valuesin all our 32 years’ history. Mail below coupon today! 


| When PHILIPSBORN'S say “Lowest Prices in the U. S. A.”— our three million customers ) 





know it’s the truth, the whole truth and nothing but the truth, They know we are the largest and oldest Specialty 
Mail Order House in America. They know that 32 years have proved our leadership in styles and values. 
A grain of truth is worth a mountain of “claims.” As the largest distributors of wearing apparel in the 


country, we buy and sell goods of standard quality at lower prices than can be had anywhere else in America. We cnallenge comparison! 
Our prices and values will prove it. Get the FREE STYLE BOOK and see for yourself the many thousands of wonderful bargain offers. 


Styles Endorsed by 
IRENE CASTLE 


Irene Castle, famous style authority 


_— the best-dressed woman in the world — 
says, ‘‘ The PHILIPSBORN Style Book for Fall 


and Winter is in my opinion the finest ever issued 


should possess a copy of this beautiful book.” 


We Sell Everywhere - 














by any mail order house. Every home in America IRENE CASTLE but also pay for return delivery charges. 
© ire L. HM, N. ¥.C. 


We Prepay Everything! 
| Every Postoffice Box in Americais a Branch 


matter where you live. WE PREPAY EVERY CENT OF 


Your Moneys Worth 


or Your Money Back! 
Our 32-year-old policy is to satisfy | 





the customer completely. We not only re- 
fund your money instantly to the last penny 


You are the judge — we take the risk! 


Send Coupon -or a Postal Today! 


Don’t spend ot one single penny until you see 
PHILIPSBORN’S 

312- page, Color-Illus- 
trated Style Book with 






tional bargains. The 


of PHILIPSBORN’S Great Mail Order House. No _ i® Shousands of sensa- 
DELIVERY CHARGES —right to your very door! It costs hook # FREE—don't 

PHILIPSBORN'S One Million Dollars annually to Prepay Delivery. . 
This is an extra saving — an added convenience — in addition to 
all the other startling savings. No express or mailing charges to pay. 
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PHILIPSBORN’S, Dept. 727, Chicago 
Please send copy of PHILIPSBORN’S Shopping Guide. 
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ETIQUETTE 





POINTS ON ETIQUETTE 

A Missouri reader says: “A few days 
ago I received an announcement of the 
| birth of a daughter to my soldier chum or 
‘buddy’ overseas. Is it mneceesary or 
proper that I send a present with con- 
| gratulations, or will a letter of congratula- 
tions suffice?” 

It is the prevailing custom at the pres- 
ent time to remember the new son or 


|| daughter with a little gift, accompanied 


by a note of congratulations for the par- 
ent, or a clever greeting to thenew citizen. 
A Wisconsin girl reader says: ‘Please 






































F you wish a shade 

that day by day 
gives silent, de -pend- 
able, unnoticed ser- 
vice, simply insist ou 
Hartshorn Shade Roll- 
ers. They insure the 
smoothness of action 
that means the ab- 
solute elimination of 
your shade troubles. 





~_SHADE: R¢ ROLLERS~ 


@\ WINDOW SHADE 
‘oo FABRICS 


Established 1860 


' 

| 

| 

For further tnteresting and caluadle tnformation 
ni to solve your window shade problem, write 
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| STEWART HARTSHORN CO | 
é 250 Fifth Ave., New York City 
G&S» 4a ~ 


print in your paper if it is proper for a 
young girl to dance with a boy she has not 
|met, and if they make themselves ac- 
quainted, wh ose place is it to write first, 
the girl’s or the boy’s, if they live in dif- 
ferent towns 

It is not good form to “‘scrape’’ ac- 
quaintances at any time. According to 
convention an acquaintance begins with a 
proper introduction from a mutual friend, 
ey in the case of a man and 
womal 4 man requests permission to 
write to a girl of his acquaintance, and 
consequently he writes the first letter. 
Unless, of course, she does not know her 
future address at the time the arrange- 
ment is made. Under such conditions she 
may drop him a line when she is located, 
so that he will know where to direct his 
|| letters. 
\ Missouri reader asks: “What is the 
| | best remedy for a boy that is bashful and 
| 


c 








is out of luck getting a girl?”’ 
The best thing for a bashful person to 


do is to accept every opportunity to} 


The Natural 


mingle with others, and at that time to 

busy themselves in making other more 
|| bashful persons comfortable and happy, 
and to take part in the entertainment pro- 
vided. In that way you will more quickly 
forget your own affliction. The only way 
we learn to be at ease with others is to 
constantly mingle with others. There will 
be times when vou will wish you had done 
things differently, and when you will 
make little mistakes that cause you 
f 


ioments of regret, but just remember | 
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verybody else has the same experience. | 


|| At first you may not find the girl you can 
| be absolutely congenial with, but your 
effort in being courteous to those who are 
uncongenial will give you just that much 
training when you do meet the right one. 
| A Minnesota bride-to-be asks: “Are 
| such songs as ‘Oh, promise Me,’ sung just 
before the bride enters the room? What 
are some other songs that may be sung at 
| this time? Does the bride and bridesmaid 
carry the same kind of flowers?” 
|| Any song service comes before the bride 
| and groom enter theroom and before the 
| wedding march is played, a that a 
medley of ” bridal music may be played 





Special Otter to Introduce Our Goods | very softly while the ceremony is being 





10%” 
long 


Geeaien Gai Glass 


Celery Dish -only 75¢ | (oie sia White tosen, lites of the valley 


The handiest dish imaginable. For celery, _ 
les, salad, sma!! fruits, etc., or as a spoon-di 
Handsomely cutin floral pattern. Bea tiful fo r 
giftor home table. A great bargain. Send Thc 
money order orcheck. If west of the Miss. add 
l ostage. We ruarantee prompt, safe deliv- 
ery. Money back if you are not delighted. 


Deot eo Hapa Heafhers x——- NJ. 


| read Other eppropriate songs are: 
|“Because,” “Ah, Love But a Day,” 
| “Faithful and True,” “At Dawning,” and 
“I Love You Truly.” The bride and 
bridesmaid’s bouquets are not alike. 
Bri di il bouquets are made up of many dif- 
lferent kinds of flowers, usually in very 


sweet peas, orchids, ete. The bridesmaid’s 
bouquet is made to match or contrast with 
her gown and help earry out the color 
scheme of the wedding.—Bertha Averille. 
| SS @ et 
TO RENOVATE LINOLEUM 


Melt a small quantity of ordinary glue 





‘finene COL LAR» 


For trial, a sample of our New 


Style Copley, if you send 2 cents 
for postage and state size wanted. 


Reversible Collar Co.. 
Dept. Q, Boston, Mass 








in a pint of water. Cleanse thoroly anc 


soit flannel cloth, dip it in the glue water 
and go over the linoleum, rubbing it in 


a fine, hs — glossy surface just like new. 


—C. EV 


well. By morning it will be dry and hs ve | 





| 


dry the linoleum. In the evening take aj 
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RENFREW 


DEVONSHIRE 
“we CLOTH a 


32 ¢NCH 


SUN POOOF 
TUB PROOF 


Strong and firm for 


Kids’ School Clothes 


New goods free if colors 
run or fade. The genu- 
ine has REN- 
FREW DE- 
VONSHIRE 
CLOTH on 
the selvage. 


RENFREW MFG. 
CO. 













ADAMS, MASS. 
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** Would Not Part 
With It For$10,000” 


So writes an enthusiastic, grateful 
customer. In like manner testify over 
100,000 people who have worn 
it. Conserve your body and 
life first. 


Body Brace 


Overcomes WEAKNESS and 
ORGANIC AILMENTS of 
WOMEN and MEN. Develops 
an erect, and graceful figure. 
Brings restful relief, comfort, 
energy and pep, ability to do 
things, health and strength. 
Does away with the strain and pain of standing and 
walking; replaces and supports misplaced internal 
organs; reduces enlarged abdomen; straightens and 
strengthens the back; corrects stooping shoulders; 
develops lungs, chest and bust; relieves backache, 
curvatures, nervousness, ruptures, constipation, 
after effects of Flu. Comfortable and easy to wear. 
Costs You Nothing to Try It 

Write today for illustrated book, free, with full 
information and measurement blank. Address 


HOWARD C. RASH, Pres. Natural Body Brace Co. 
376 Rash Buildin SALINA, KANSA 


Ya direct 
rn- ‘from mill 
14%4c to 25c per ounce for Peace 
Dale quality yarns! All wool 
worsted and fibre silk and wor- 
sted yarns for all kinds of knit- 
ting. Beautiful colors. Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed. 

Free—Send for free sample card 
showing a hundred beautiful samples. 


Address Peace Dale Mills, Dept. 202, 
25 Madison Ave., New York. 


Peace Dale Yarns 


For 
Chil- 
dren 
Also 





Ss 

















FIL LOP 


Twenty years of experience; most modern equip- 
| ment and pridein our work make our Kodak prints 
| of unusual quality. For each camera user who has 


not already done business with us, we will develop 
one film and make one set of prints free of charge. 
Mailyour film with your name and address and 
mention Successful Farming. We will finish your 
pictures andreturn them with a price list and free 
enlargement offer enclosed. 


ENCO PHOTO LABORATORIES 
33 West Gr bts ELIZABETH, N. 


er oney a 
ne leaks instantly in all utensfis, 
water Sra. ete. Insert and tighten, 10c an 


25 fe y — ted. 
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FUN FOR THE FAMILY | 


“Willie,”’ said the teacher, “how much 
is six and four?” 

“Eleven,” said Willie 

“No. Try again.” 

“Twelve.” 

ei 

“Thirteen.”’ 

“No, no, you're guessing now. 
couldn’t you have guessed ten?” 

“Because it don’t make ten,” said Willie 
confidently. ‘Five and five make ten. 
I remember that.” 


TAKING TIME BY THE FORELOCK 
Donald was leaving his native village 
for parts unknown. Sandy, his friend, in- 
vited all the friends and neighbors to his 
home to give Donald a royal send-off. As 
is customary at these gatherings, liquid 
refreshments were served without stint. 
About nine o’clock Sandy noticed Don- 
ild going round bidding the guests good- 
by. “Your no goin’ yet, Donald?” he said 
in surprise. 
1, I’m no goin’ yet,” 

ild, “but I thoct I‘d bid ’em all good-by | 
while I knew ’em.” | 
| 


promptly. 


But why 





answered Don- 


ANSWERS TO AUGUST PUZZLE 
Farm Maze 
Enter the maze from each corner and | 
find the cow. 
HIDDEN COUNTRIES 
Countries to be found in the twelve 
sentences given last month are as follows: | 
1. Spain; 2. Sweden; 3. Poland; 4. Ire- | 
land; 5. Scotland; 6. Turkey; 7. Germany; | 
8. Canada} 9. Alaska; 10 Cuba; 11 Peru;}| 
12. India. 
Cane a | 
THE END OF THE WAR 
On the Bassans docks at Bordeaux, | 
France, an old-time sergeant of a negro| 
regiment was having trouble with a de- 
tail of men of his own race, who seemed 
inclined to loaf on their work of loading 
box cars with provisions for the Army of 
Occupation. Addressing one negro, who 
was especially lazy, he exclaimed: 
“Come on, you. Git to work dar!” 





“Shucks, ‘sergeant,” replied the lazy 
one, “Ah ‘listed foh de wah, an’ hit’s| 

- ” | 
over. 

“Yo’ all’s a dur fool,” the se seen} 
yelled. ‘“‘Yo’ ’listed foh de wah. -a-s-s! 
An’ also foh de duration of de w: —" Now, ! 
nigger, de wah hit’s ov er, but de duration | 


hit’s jest’ done begun. "Judge. 


| 


FARM MAZBE; | 




















You can enter the maze from each of 
the corner circles. One of the circles leads 
you into a path which winds about thru 
the maze and finally brings you out 
where you started. When you have found 
this path, trace it with a soft (or colored 





pencil and you will have the outline of 
something found on most farms. What 
is it? 
/ 
ia —— 

















Your Copy of the 
en Bellas Hess Ne 
Scart alland Winter 
Catalog is 

26 Now re Ae 


tS FREE’ 
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— , THE FLAPPER 
MAHOGANY CALF GOODYEAR WELT 
20M202:; This popular style Flapper Pump has a 
genuine Geodyear welt sole which will outwear 
two ordinary soles. Very attractively styled with 
pretty perforations, amd made of extra good 
quality Saheneay Brown Calf- finished Leather. 
Broad flapper strap; no-prong brass buckle. A at 
inch rubber heel. Sizes: 244 to 8; widths B, C, 
D and E. $2.89. Postage paid to your door. 
, . GENUINE KID BROWN 
OR BLACK GENUINE 


GOODYEAR WELT 


20M 200. Wedoubt that 
you could find a — 
ine Black Kidskin tigh 
Shoe with Goodyear 
welt Soles elsewhere for 
less than $5.00. Dressy 
and soft as a glove, 
andexceedinagly 
serviceable. Military 
rubber heels: Sizes : a4 
2? % holga hs ake eal 

- $2.98. P 
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STYLISH EMBROIDERED DRESS 
35M10. From many of the attractive new 
etyles for Fall wear, pictured in our Fall and 
Winter Catalog, we selected this one because a 
of its excellent lines and the wonderful value it 
represents. The quality of the All-Wool, soft 
napped velour and the beauty of the embroidery, A 1] 


whichis donein contrasting color, and — 


tuates the long lines, is exceptional in a dress 


selling atless than $12.00. Contrasting piping 
outlines the neck and deep narrow vestee. t 
Encircled at waist with one of the new link e 
girdles. Colors: Brown, navy blue or reindeer 
tan. Sizes: 32 to 46 bust, skirt length 49 
inches; also for misses 32 to 38 bust: skirt 
length 37 inches. Special price, $6.98. Postage i] O oul’ oor 
paid to your door. 
e have priced 


‘ur values friends 
GENUINE DYED FOX 14 thie beautiful Dyed Fox Fu Fur qeepene ie $11.98. oes" lonz, atiket haired ur in 
brown, block or dark gr abou including full, bushy tail. Spring bead clasp and ball 


Measures 
fastening. Compare it Lats any $17.60 fox fur. Our price, $11.98. Postage pai 








Satisfaction 
uo BELLASHESSA. © ees | 
Service WASHINGETON. Money 
NEW YORK CITY. TY. N. Y. Refunded 





Fm out Diank below with your name and address. (Cut out the dotted line and mail to us.) 


ee ee ee ae ee ——- —_----- 


BELLAS HESS & CO., New York City, N. Y. 
GentJemen:—Please send me your FREE Catalog of New York's Latest Styles. 
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4082—Ladies’ Dress. Fashion has planned this 
style for grace and comfort. Striped and plain 
ratine are here combined. The pattern is cut in 
seven sizes—36 to 48 inches bust measure As 
illustrated it will take 244 yards of plain material 
for sleeves and front, and 334 yards of striped 
material 32 inches wide for a 38-inch size. The 
width of the skirt at the foot is 244 yards with plaits 
extended. 

4097—Ladies’ Dress. Comfortable and prac- 
tical is the development of this style. The skirt 
with its slenderizing plait fulness, is mounted on an 
underbody. The blouse, long of line and with a 
smart vest finish, may have its sleeve short or in 
wrist length. The pattern is cut in six sizes—36 
to 46 inches bust measure. A medium size requires 
5'‘4 yards of 32-inch material. For underbody, 
sleeve facings and vest portions of plain material 
as illustrated, 144 yards 40 inches wide will be 
required, 

4080—Misses’ Dress. Tissue gingham or wash 
silk would be pretty for this model. As here shown, 
checked gingham and organdie are combined The 
pattern is cut in three sizes—16 to 20 years. An 
18-year size will require 6% yards of 32-inch ma- 


terial 

4085—Girls’ Dress. One could have this in 
taffeta, kasha, or crepe weaves, with head em- 
broidery or stitchery for decoration. The panels 
give length and are a unique feature of this style 
The pattern is cut in four sizes—S8 to 14 years. A 
10-year size requires 444 yards of 32-inch material. 


: Send 12c in silver or stamps for our Up-to-Date 
Catalogue Notice Fall and Winter 1922-1923 Catalog, showing 
color plates, and containing 500 designs of Ladies’, Misses’ and Children's Patterns, 
a concise and comprehensive article on dressmaking, also some points for 
Iilustrating 30 of the various simple stitches) all valuable hints to 


the needle 
the home dressmaker 





4096 , '- 4099 


4088—-Girls’ Dress. Here is a simple sleeveless 
style with a neat guimpe that may be finished with 
wrist length or three-quarter length sleeves. Plaid 
gingham is used for the dress and voile for the 
guimpe. The pattern is cut in four sizes—6 to 12 
yeare. A 10-year size requires 24% yards for the 
guimpe and 24 yards for the dress of 32-inch 
material. 

4089—-Girls’ Dress. English chintz in a rose 
pattern is here portrayed. Collar and sleeve fac- 
ings are of organdie. This model is also good for 
tnb silk, taffeta and gingham. The pattern is cut 
in four sizes—6 to 12 years. A 10-year size requires 
three yeards of 32-inch material. For collar and 
sleeve facings as illustrated in large view, 54-yard 
of 32-inch material is required. 

4083-—Junior Dress. Smart plaits and a long 
waist with graceful lines thruout are here illus- 
trated. The model is good for the new prints and 
also for serge and knitted fabrics. The pattern is 
cut in three sizes—12 to 16 years. A 14-year size 
requires 5 yards of 32-inch material. 


4072—Waist; 4078—Skirt. For afternoon as 
well as informal “evening” functions, this style 
is very appropriate. The graceful drapery and 
“length giving” lines make this model becoming to 
slim and stout figures. The waist is cut in seven 
sizes—34 to 46 inches bust measure. The skirt is 
out in seven sizes—25 to 37 inches waist measure. 
To make this design for a medium size will require 
7% yards of 40-inch material. Revers, collar a 
vest require 15¢ yards of contrasting material 32 


How to Order 
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inches wide. The width of the skirt at the foot is 
2\% yards. Two separate patterns. . 
4096—Ladies’ ess. Fashion portrays her 
latest features in this model. The Ceatainiion 
sleeve and surplice fronts are graceful and becom- 
ing. Thie is a good style for kasha and also for the 
new crepe weaves. Moire, and velvet are also 
appropriate. The pattern is cut in seven sizes— 
34 to 46 inches bust measure. A 38-inch size 
requires 75 yards of 32-inch material. The width 
of the skirt at the foot, without overlapping por- 
tion, is 234 yards. 
hild’s Coat. For cool days of all seasons 
and for all materials of all seasons, this model is 
very appropriate. Gabardine and taffeta are good 
fora ont weight garment of this kind. For more 
warmth, one could have broadcloth, velour or 
serge. The pattern is cut in four sizes—6 months, 
1,2and 3 years. A 2-year size requires 15% yards of 
40-inch material. 
ron. One may use gingham, percale, 
crepe or drill. Sateen or chintz is also desirable 
The pattern is cut in four sizes—34 to 48 inches 
bust measure. A medium size requires 44% yards 
of 32-inch material. 
4081—Ladies’ Dress. Blue and white checked 
gingham is here portrayed with bandings of blue 
chambray and organdie for collar and cuffs. The 
pattern is cut in seven sizes—34 to 46 inches bust 
measure. A 38-inch size requires 534 yards of 32- 
inch material. The width at the foot is 254 yards 
with plaits extended. Collar and cuffs of contrast- 
ing material require 34-yard 32 inches wide. 


To order any of the items shown on this page, write 
your name and address plainly, give correct number and 
size wanted, enclose 12 cents for each separate 
your letter to Pattern Dept., Successful Farming, 
will mot be exchanged. Please do not request It. 


ttern ordered, and address 
Moines, Iowa. Patterns 
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FALL AND WINTER FASHIONS 

The cool winds of autumn days are 
blowing a variety of new ideas for autumn 
clothes. 

The tight hem line is rapidly disappear- 
ing and giving place to width and charm- 
ing ripples. 

Capes and other wrap styles will show 
the same undulation, slim at the top and 
full at the bottom. 

Small armseye and close shoulder lines 
will produce the slimness. 

The close-fitting bodice will also come 
in for some attention. It is quite trim 
and snug. 

The waistline will not be so much a 
matter of caprice as during the summer 
season. It has gone back to its proper 
place, and so if one wants a dress with a 
long waist, the normal line must be defined 
with belt, girdle or trimming. 

Drapery is much in evidence and its 
lines are graceful. Side draperies on one 
piece frocks as well as on skirts are be- 
coming to slender and stout figures. One 
may have gathers over the back of a gown, 
and the bias drapery over the front. The 
effect is pleasing. 

Tre collarless neck line continues. But 
therg are also new and smart collar effects. 

Beads, colored, steel, and tiny steel 
orns ments, as well as silk braid, soutache 
and embroideries, and best of all, self- 
bands, are used for trimming. 

Dresses of serge for day and business 
wear, are of dark colors, but brightened by 
a bit of embroidery or trimming, or some 
simple ornamentation of steel beads. 
Leather is also used for decorating 
blouses, skirts and gowns. 

Coats and capes of plain materials may 
be trimmed with bands in a darker shade. 


THE MAGIC KEY TO SUCCESS 
Continued from page 74 
She is hungry for affection, starving for 
love, and she doesn’t know what is the 
matter.” 

Tucking down the covers snugly, June 
leaned over the pillow. Thoughts of her 
own mother, dead years before, flooded 
her being with sudden compassion. 
Swiftly she stooped and a soft, tender, 
sympathetic kiss was pressed on the 
wrinkled face. 

A long minute Mrs. Thorne lay motion- 
less. She scarcely seemed to breathe. 
June was regretting the impulse that had 
prompted the act, when she saw that the 
harsh eyes had softened—were misty. 
While she looked they overflowed and two 
tears trickled down the withered cheeks. 
A thin hand fluttered out and grasped her 
own, pressed it to trembling old lips. Not 
a word was spoken, but June understood. 
At last she had found the key that fitted. 
The envenomed old heart was hers. 

When the woman slept and June’s time 
was her own, she pondered on the miracle. 
Che fear of impending failure was gone. 
She knew that the case was won—won by 
1 sympathetic kiss, given with no thought 
of personal gain. What a magic key it 
had proved to be in her unsuspecting 
hands! 

With shining eyes she remembered the 
promise she had given to Tom that very 

fternoon. ‘“‘When I’ve really succeeded 
on Mrs. Thorne’s case, I’ll marry you— 
iS soon as you warit me.”’ 





Now the crises were past in Mrs. 
Thorne’s case, both of the mind and of the 
body. In a few weeks the patient would | 
no longer need her. ‘She'll gain faster | 
from now on,”’ June presaged. 

Love, sympathy, understanding—here | 
was the key to success in her chosen pro- 
fession! She rejoiced in her newly-gained 
wisdom, thrilled at the power so surely 
hers. She could willingly keep her prom- 
ise to Tom, for this new knowledge was | 
hers for ever. Exultant, yet tremulous, | 
she trilled out a soft little laugh. “In a} 
short. time,” she said, blushing, tho there 


was no one to hear, “I’ll be trying the same 
kind of treatment on—Tom.” 





New Bargain Book 


Showing Advance 


NEW YORK STYLES 
for Fall and Winter 
H xe you will find all of the charming 


New York Styles—the very cream 

of Fifth Avenue Fashions selected 
by our experts from among the choicest, 
newest and most desirable offerings in the 
New York market. 

And every one is an exceptional value—every 
one a bargain we are proud to offer to the old and 
new friends of The Charles William Stores. This 
money-saving book of nearly 800 pages offers you 
a splendid selection to choose from—Wearing 
apparel for women, misses, girls and for men and 
boys—clothing for dress, work, school or play— 
and all at prices that reflect our ideal location 
here in the center of the world’s market-place and 
consequently our exceptional buying facilities. 

Send for your FREE copy of this book—with- 
out obligation—mail coupon today. 

We Pay Delivery Charges on Practically 
All Style Merchandise. 

This Bargain Book Will Save 

You Money On Clothing 
for the Entire Family 


Furniture, Draperies, Carpets, and Piece Goods, 
Drugs, Toys, Jewelry, Automobile Tires and 
Accessories. Carpenters’, Machinists’, Painters’, 
and Plumbers’ Supplies and Tools and on hun- 
dreds of other articles. 


To our present customers this book 
will be mailed without request before 


Aug. 15th. 


The 


LLIAM 
New York City 
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Late Styles— 
ow Prices 
Women's garments 
all of distinctive 
New Yor styles, 
developed from 
choice and most 
enduring materials. 
Sple ndidiy finished 
and becomingly 
trimmed. 
Coats ranging from 
$5.49 to $39.00 
Suite ranging from 
$10.49 to $36.75 


TORES 


ING, 








MAIL THIS OR SEND POSTAL TODAY 


THE CHARLES WILLIAM STORES, 863 Stores Building, New York City 
Please send me Free your New Fall and Winter Bargain Book including New York Styles. 


Name. 
Rural Route or Street No. 


Ctty and Stat 
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Clothing 
First, we wash, picker, 
card and comb your mate- 
rial, and then spin, OVE, 
and re-weave it into beauti- 
ful seamless, reversible rugs— 


just as fine as rugs of of new wool 


You can choose ANY COLOR yep ou want and od ANY 
SIZE, regardiess of the color o' 8 et old ma 
rial Like the fine Wiltons, OLSON VELvery 
RUGS are firmly woven with aso colt, emo smooth su RUGS 
or nap, that stands ‘‘strai; : OLSON 1 RU 
are in use in over one miffiica mes, hotels and 
clubs. See our new low prices. 


FREE TRIAL » Rn eit tease 


your new rugs in your home; then if not completely 
satisfied, return them—and we will pay you li 
for your material. Learn how easy it is to order. 


WE PAY EXPRESS Freiett. or Parce! Post 


charges from al! states. 
Every Order Completed in ONE —_—— 
Write Today for Th 


UNUSUAL BOOK 


**Beauty and Harmony inthe Home,” richl 
trated inactual colors. Arug book every a 
lover will welcome. Supply is limited. 


& 
> > gw RUG CO, 
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NEW LAMP P BURNS 94% AIR 


Beats Electric or Gas 
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GRAPE AND QUINCE NOVELTIES 


With grapes such a plentiful fruit this 
fall the following recipes varied with ways 
of cooking quinces ought to be welcome to 
the housewife who wants to utilize every 
bit of fruit available. 

Grape Sherbert 

2 c. water 3 c. grapejuice 

3 oc. sugar whites 3 eggs 

Boil together for a quarter of an hour 
water and sugar, allow to cool and add 
grape juice. Turn into a freezer and when 
half-frozen add the stiffly beaten whites 
of eggs; continue freezing until firm, take 
out the dasher, pack and set aside for 
four hours, before using. Fill up dainty 
glasses and garnish each with a few grapes 
peeled and seeded. 

Grape Jelly 

Remove the stems from washed grapes. 
Crush the fruit and boil gently for Ralf 
an hour; strain but do not squeeze; allow 
two cupfuls of sugar for each pint of j juice. 
Boil the juice for twenty minutes, add the 
sugar heated in the oven, and boil quickly 
for five minutes. Skim when necessary. 
Strain into hot glasses, allow to cool and 
cover. 

Quince and Apple Preserves 

6 Ibs. quinces 6 lbs. apples 9 Ibs. sugar 

Pare, quarter and core the fruit, and 
boil separately until half done, in enough 
cold water to cover it. Then take out 
with perforated skimmer, add the sugar to 
the liquor and boil until it is quite a syrup. 
Add the fruit and boil slowly until it can 
be pierced with a straw. Put fruit in jars 
in alternate layers, reaching to within a 
third of the top; pour in the syrup; seal 
when cool. The parings, cores and any 
surplus syrup may be used for making 
jelly. 


Quince Pudding 
5 quinces yolks of 5 eggs 
14 c. lemon juice l c. sugar 


1 c. cream 





A new oil lamp that gives an amazingly 
brilliant, soft, white light, even better than 
gas or electricity, has been tested by the 
U. 8S. Government and 35 leading univer- 
sities and found to be superior to 10 ordin- | 
ary oil lamps. It burns without odor, 
smoke or noise—no pumping up, is cimple, | 
clean, safe. Burns 94% air and 6% 
common kerosene (coal - oil) 

The inventor is offering to send a lamp 
on 10 days’ FREE trial, or even to give | 
one FREE to the first user in each locality | 
who will help him introduce it. Write him | 
today for full particulars. Also ask him | 
to explain how you can get the agency, 
and without experience or money make | 
$250 to $500 per month. | 
T. M. Johnson, 609 W. Lake St., Chicago, Ill. 


AGENTS: $6 a Day | 


taking orders for New Kerogas Burner. Makes y 
stove a gas stove. Burns kerosene (coal oil). Cheap- 
est fuelknown. Fits any stove. 











840 a Week for Taking Only 2 Orders a Day 


No experience necessary. No capital required. Work 

full or spare time. Easy to get orders on account of high 

price °c of coal. Getstarted at once, Big season now on. | 
Vrite for demonstrating sample. 


Thomas Mfg. Co. B-271 


HOW WOMEN CAN DRESS BETTER 


Women, living on farms and in rural districts 
no longer dependent on City Dressmakers for ‘wels 

tting, be oming gowns 

Any girl, 15 OR OVER, can in 10 weeks, using spare 
moments learn to DESIGN AND MAKE gowns, 
waists, skirts, lingerie, coats and suits 

Over 13,000 women are doing it 

Many. women in small towns, 
SHOPS” in their own homes making 


Dayton, Ohio 





You 2 do it. 
start ‘STYLE 


35.00 to $75,00 A WEEK 


lessons and full inf a ieee free 


es 
Franklia Lastitute, Dept. 


~ ty 
* achester. . A 


Wash quinces, cut into quarters, re- 
move the seeds and chop. Add lemon 
juice. Beat the yolks of eggs; add sugar 
and cream. When blended add the beaten 
whites of eggs and the quince mixture. 
Pour into a buttered culding dish and 
bake until firm. Serve hot or cold. 

Grape Trifle 
Stew grapes (Concord preferred) and 

















JAMES OLIVER 
CURWOOD’S 


Sant new 
novel of the 
Northland 


R = rome this 
Michigan au- 
thor’snovelshave 
been best-sellers. 
Now he has beat- 
enallofhispre- 2 
vious work with ~*~>= 
a wonderful novel of wilder- 
nesslove. Don’t let yourself miss it! 


At Bookstores Everywhere—$2.00 
Gshopolitan Book @rporation 


a special introductory of- 
SSUNEAY Lampe will re- 

ceive a 300 anes Power 

seatere 
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lotely FREE. Lights 
bare like a searchligh' 


ke 


Wicks j ate. Find out about this epodtal 

a — 300 Candle Power 

Smoke | 80 hours ona few cer cents’ worth ot boron 
ope, o, or. sae Better than 


duced. Hoth Whitest ay st y- 
ry aes. fo ggg —- 





agency ow. 
KN! LIGHT COMPANY 
Dept. 2516 Chicago, 14, 
oe wil wonder how even so brilliant a writer as 
00 th Tarkington co vuld put the joy, the pathos, the 
tears, beak Sy, . n,or develop the startling situations, 
e su rising truths, the romance, the 
Fr] on ‘$= scintil ating repartee, the exciting 
ecence the e hundreds of thou 





pass them thru a colander. Sweeten the | 
pulp and juice and thicken it slighty with | 
cornstarch. Pour it hot over small we 
of stale bread, biscuit or cake. Be 
these are soft enough to fall to pieces, ie 
|them up in a glass dish, interlaying with | 
| grated cocoanut. Cover with a meringue 
made with the white of an egg beaten with 
pulverized sugar and dot with macaroons | 
| or walnut meats and strips of jelly. Serve 
cold. 
Quince Snow 
whites of 4 eggs 

Quarter quinces, boil until tender in 
water, peel and rub thru a colander; 
sweeten to taste and add the whites of 
eggs. Beat all to a stiff froth and pile 
with a spoon upon a glass dish and put 
in a cool place to chill. 

Quince Cheese or Jam 

5 Ibs. of quinces 4 lbs. sugar 

Boil until very thick and dark. Add 
a few apples to the quinces if desired. 
Put in jars. 


5 quinces 


Spiced Grapes 
L6 oz. mustard seed 
1 oz. whole allspice 
1 oz, cinnamon stick 2 bay leaves 
12 whole cloves 2 blades mace 
Put the vinegar and sugar into a sauce- 
pan; allow to boil for eight minutes, then 
add cimamon stick broken in pieces, 
cloves, allspice, mustard seed, bay leaves 
and blades of mace; then add the grapes 
and allow to cook slowly for half an hour. 


Pour into glasses and seal.—H, A, L, 


6 Ibs. grapes 
1 c. vinegar 





ple for his famous 
4 vit = wie xe PREC cE aT DAMS.’ 
e¢ Pathfinder, America's —_— growing ilbus- 
trated news and story 


Famous i 
$1,000 Prize Story :* =: >" 


wonderful story of present day American 
Bor On life complete in 13 issues, beginning Sept. 23. 

The Pathfinder gives each week an unequaled di- 

gest of the world’s doings, including affairs at 
15 Cents Washington. It is chuck full of just the kind of 

reading you want. Best serial and short stories 
you can find anywhere. Stunts, tricks, and amusements for the 
children. You can get this splendid paper on trial 13 weeks, in- 
cluding the “‘Alice Adams’’ story complete, for 15 cts. in coin or 
stamps. You can also order for your friends at 15 cts, each; but 
send at once so as not to miss the start of the story. 


The Pathfinder,441 Langdon Sta.,Washington,D.C. 











ALSO DOLL’'S FURNITURE 
Beautiful Doli, real hair, bisque head, 
eyes that open and close, movable arms 
and legs, “yt a hat, dress, shoes and 
stockings eof. We give Sleep 
i st Doli’ s Furniture for 
Colored Postcards 
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SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


BEDTIME STORY 
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TOMMY’S NEW WORD 

Tommy was sitting in a big chair in 
Grandmother's room, reading a story. 

‘‘What is this word, Grandmother?”’ he 
asked. 

‘Spell it, please,” said Grandmother. 

‘D-i-s-a-p-p-o-i-n-t-m-e-n-t,” —_ spelled 
Tommy. 

“Dis-ap-point-ment,”’ answered Grand- 
mother slowly. 

“Well,” said Grandmother, “you and 
Matilda have planned to go to the chalk 
talk at the school house tomorrow night. 
If something should happen that you 
couldn’t go, you would have a disappoint- 
ment.” 

“Oh,” said Tommy, “I don’t think I 
like disappointments.’”” And he thought 
how sad it would be to miss seeing the 
man who could tell stories while he drew 
pictures on big sheets of paper. It was 
going to be such fun. 

The very next morning, would you 
believe it? it was raining like everything 
when Tommy and Matilda looked out of 
the window. To make a bad matter 
worse, Matilda had caught a cold, altho, 
of course, she hadn’t meant to. Early in 
the. afternoon Mumsey suggested that 
they might have to give up the idea of the 
chalk talk. Tommy and Matilda hoped 
the whole long day that the rain would 
stop, but it didn’t. It acted as tho it had 
come to stay, whether folks liked it or not. 

Towards evening Mumsey and Daddy 
decided that it was wise to stay home. 
Tommy might catch a new cold, and 
Matilda would certainly have a worse one. 
















Tommy almost cried. Then he thought 
of the new word he had learned. 
“Oh,” he said, “I have a disappoint- 


ment.’”” He was so proud of that new 
word that he went about the house 
singing— 


“T have a disappointment, I have a dis- 
appointment.” 

But Matilda didn’t sing. “I don’t like 
disappointments,”’ she said. “I don’t like 
colds. I don’t like rain,” and she pouted 
ever so poutily, so that a chicken could 
almost roost on her lips! 

“We'll have our chalk talks here. We'll 
make silhouettes,”’ said Grandmother, 
who always had an idea fucked away in 
her head. 
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“How?” asked Matilda and Tommy 
again. 

“Just you wait and see,” answered 
Grandmother. ‘‘Tommy, you bring some 
of those big sheets of wrapping paper 
which Mumsey keeps in the pantry. And 
you, Matilda, bring a pencil and your | 
paint box. 

Tommy stood between the light and 
the wall, so that.his shadow fell upon the 
wall. (A profile or side view shadow is | 
best). Grandmother held the big paper 
flat against the wall, so Tommy’s shadow 
fell on the paper. Then Matilda traced 
a line with the pencil around the edge of 
the shadow. This made the outline of 


Tommy’s head and shoulders. hast 


wards, Tommy drew the outline of Ma- 
tilda’s shadow in the same way on another 
piece of wrapping paper. 

Then Grandmother showed them how 
to fill in the outline with black paint. 
(nd what do you think? These drawings 
hanged into silhouettes, quite like those 
that hung on the wall in Grandmother’s 
room! 

“After all,” said Matilda, “disappoint- 
ments aren’t as disappointing as I 
thought,”—V..G. M. 
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Probabl¥ no one who looks at a sleeping child is 
filled with wonderment more than the mother. She, 
above all, is anxious to know all she can about sleep. 


(To the Mother ~ 


about the sleep 
of her children 


The right start in sleep is made with the choice of the 
right sleeping equipment. 

Start with the Spring—the foundation for the mattress, 
the support for the body with its spine and delicate struc- 
ture of spinal nerves. 

Here, as in all problems of sleeping equipinent, she 
finds Simmons ready to serve— with Springs dui/t for 
sleep. Simmons Springs support growing spines naturally, 
ensure normal circulation, bringing as a consequence 
complete relaxation and healthful sleep. 

Springs built for sleep—with the Simmons responsibility. 

Responsibility for the sleep of a// who use Simmons 
sleeping equipment. 





The “Madison” Design 1328 


An exquisite example of bed design in the early Colonial manner. Simmons steel con- 


struction throughout. Beautifully finished in “hand rubbed” brown Mahogany and 
American Walput. Price $30.00 each (slightly higher on the Pacific Coast and in 
Canada). 


Simmons Springs—Built for Sleep Simmons Beds—Buiit for Sleep 
$5.50 to $50.00 $8.00 to $75.00 


Simmons Mattresses—Built for Sleep—$10.00 to $60.00 
Purple Label luxuriously upholstered with hair—#90.00 


Be sure to see the Simmons Label on Bed, Spring and Mattress before 
you buy—The Simmons Label is your assurance of sleeping equipment 
built for sleep. All genuine Simmons Beds, Springs and Mattresses 
have it. No others have. 


SIMMONS BEDS 


Built for Sleep 
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SUIT 
Bargain 


This is the 
greatest § 
bargain 
ever offered. 
—— 




































The suit con- 
sists of a 
tuxedo jacket, which can 
be worn as a separate 
coat or sweater, and a 
plain circular skirt to 
match, both for the re- 
markably low price of 
$3.98. This suit would re- 
tail for about $10.00, 


The material is a 
knitted ratine jersey 
eloth of excellent 
weight, which will / 
give wonderful satis- / 
actory wear. Most 
stylish material ever 
designed for sport 
clothes. Itis a copy 
of the fine all wool 
eponge which sells 
for $6.00 a yard. 
The jacket is desi:ned 
with tuxedo front, cuffs 
and sash belt of brushed 
yarn. Has set-in sleeves 
and serviceable pockets. Cat 
fall. Unlined. 
The skirt haselastic waist: } 
band and two patch pockets. 
Cut full and roomy. 
This suit can be worn for all 
oceasions. Our price is ridic- 
ulously low. 
COLORS: Heather bive, gray 
or brown. Sizes to fit misses 14, 
16, 18 yra; women, 82 to 44 bust, 


Don’t Send 1 Penny 


Just send your name and address 

—no money. When the postman ; j 
delivers this suit at your door, 
pay him $3.98 for it. We have 
paid the transportation costs. 
if, for any reason whatsoever, P 
it is not better than you expected. return it at our 
expense and we will cheerfully refund your money. 
Could anything be fairer? Order by No, 39. 


‘| Walter Field Co., Dept. T1452 Chicago 


Made °400 
In 39 Days! 


lhowing this 300 fowin’ 
Light in Farm Homes 


George Vivian, « Minnesota man, made $400 in 
39 days working spare time. One day's effort 
aione brought him $39, C. B. Hartley, an Ohio 
man, made over $1000 in few months. James 
Connelly, of Pennsylvania, made over $309 in 23 
days showing The Diamond Light to neighbors. 


Burns Kerosene or Gasoline 


Hundreds are making from $10 to $40 « dey 
Ps) showing this wonderful 300 candle power farm 


home light. It burns kerosene or gasoline. 
it is clean, safe, odorless and costs only 
Thos half es much as an old-style wick lamp 


sends of to operate. 
weers sey 
they don't 
see how they 
ever got slong 
without The Dia- 
mond Light. There 
is mo fuse nor bother; no 
wicks to trim; no chimacys 
to clean. Lights with «a match, 
les brillient white light is easy 
on eyes and makes the room as light } . 
es day. Its simplicity end beauty win PO" 
instant epproval wherever shows, aa 
You, Too, Can Make Big Money 
You cen make money showing this light to 
your friends and necighbors. You do not 
need sales experience. Complete instruc- 
tions show you easy way to earn big spare- 
time profits. Write today for Lamp ead 
Lantera catalog and free outut offer. 
THE AKRON LAMP CO., 
229 Lamp Bldg., Akron, Ohio 


ae (0) HO. K 
SPECIAL LOW PRICE SALE 


We can save you money on standard 
makes and models best quality, guar- 
anteed violins. Biggest offers ever made 
by us. SEND TODAY for list of bar- 
gains and information. 
JENKINS MUSIC COMPANY 
(43 years in business--13 stores.) 

932 Jenkins Bidg. Kansas City, Mo. 


) Goodyear Raincoat Free 


We willsenda handsome Rainproofed, All- 
: Weather Coat to one person in each locality 
who will show and recommend it to friends. 


















































































Most Wonderful Light 
Ever Designed For 
Farm Home 
















































Write today to 
The Goodyear Mfg. Co., 6857-RD Goodyear Bldg. Kansas City, Mo 






















TO PIECE OR NOT TO PIECE 

“Mother, I’m hungry. May I have 
something to eat?” 

What shall be the intelligent mother’s 
answer to that plea? Before she makes 
any audible reply, there should rise in her 
heart a little song of thanksgiving that she 
is not one of those mothers of whom the 
world has in recent years been all too full, 
who from absolute lack of food, are unable 
to grant such requests; whose children are 
undernourished, hungry, nay, even starv- 
ing, while they, the mothers, are power- 
less to prevent it. 

But in the average American home, cer- 
tainly in the average American farm home, 
| it is not literal hunger, grim and desperate, 
|that is indicated. The request comes in 
| the middle of the morning, or in the mid- 
dle of the afternoon, and the question that 
arises is—should children be allowed to 
|eat between meals? 

The mother of the Spartan type says, 
unhesitatingly: 

“No, Willie, you can’t have anything 
to eat now. Dinner will be ready at 
twelve and I’m not going to have you ruin- 
ing your stomach by eating at odd times.” 

A different sort of parent says cheer- 
fully: 

“Why, yes, of course, darling, if you’re 
hungry you may have something to eat. 





| There’s a piece of pie on the pantry shelf, 


and there are some cookies in the jar.” 

Still another kind replies, weakly: 

“I don’t know as i ought to let you 
have anything, Willie. You’d better learn 
to eat your meals right, at the right time, 
but I guess if you’re real hungry you can 
have a little snack.” 

But what is the right answer? It all 
depends. 

Our digestive organs need rest as well 
as the other parts of our bodies, therefore 
the sort of eating between meals that 
means a constant nibbling at this or that, 
so that eating is going on continuously 
throughout the day is a pernicious prac- 
tice. It is a very different matter when a 
child has something to eat, say, in the 
middle of the forenoon. That is not, 
strictly speaking, eating between meals, 
but having an additional meal. Children 


'are very active, and activity requires 





| 
| 
| 
| 


energy foods, and it may well be that the 
interval between breakfast and dinner or 
between dinner and supper is too long. To 
eat more food at one or at all the three 
meals would put a’ greater tax upon the 
child’s digestive organs than to allow him 
to have a fourth or even a fifth meal. 
Personally, I don’t believe that any harm 
results from such an additional meal, pro- 
vided that it is of the right kind of food. 

It must be recognized, however, that 
children are often so keen to go on with 
their play, or so nervous about being late 
at school, or so excited over some antici- 
pated pleasure that they fancy that they 
are not hungry when they really are. A 
child may be required to remain at the 
table without being forced to eat, and if 
the meal is served on time, and there is 
the atmosphere of calm cheerfulness that 
should prevail at our family meals, his 
nervousness or his impatience is likely to 
disappear. 

But if a child is to be allowed an extra 
meal between the regular family meals, of 
what shall it consist? In most households 
it is likely to be of bread with butter or 
jelly, or of cake. We could make a better 
selection than either of these. As things 
are, we are likely to eat too large a propor- 
tion of starchy foods, and foods of thissort 
are likely to be very much in evidence at 
the regular meals. A glass of milk would 
be a better choice, or fruit of some kind, 
an apple, or an orange, or some raisins or 
dates.—M. B. Washburn. 

































Catalog ana Style Guide 


Cur Genuine Paris Style Cat- 
lues. Buying 
ek, BE icecien pout be 
come—you'll have more money 
for something else! Fill in the 
coupon and mail it today. 


Outing 




















































You never had such values offered to you 
before. A 27-inch, good weight, durable Outing 
Flannel—excellent } nightgowns, pajamas, etc. 
The dark patterns can used for Children’s 
iresses rompers. Pattern 1: Brown Plaid; 
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belts to a customer. 
232FD300—10 yards, delivered free 


We undersell the 
world! Only 3 cents 
Profit on the Dollar 


Big volume, rather than big 
protit—that’s our plan! 


Everything Prepaid! Other houses ask 
higher prices and chatyge postage—we pay postage 
on everything and offer you World’s Lowest Prices 
besides. Write todey Sr our Genuine Paris Style 
Catalog. tt’s Free! Write today! Save Money! 
Everything to wear for every member of family. 
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Table Not more than to 
a customer 
Cloth Bluebird Tablecloth—60 


inches square—imported di- 
¢ rect from Japan. Hand Block 
printing in bird and floral de- 


ge in _ - white ground. 
Prepaid! oon va ue at our price, 
delivered free 


see Get this 
FREE CATALOG 


MAIL COUPON TODAY 


CHICAGO MAIL ORDER CO. Dept.232 
26th St. and Indiana Ave., Chicago 

Please mail me AT ONCE, FREE and ge 

prepaid, your Genuine Paris Style talog. 

which explains how | can buy merchandise at 

only 3 cents profit on the dollar. 















































CHICAGO MAIL ORDER CO. Dept.232 








26% Street and Indiana Ave. Chicago 
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SEPTEMBER MUSIC OFFERINGS 
Vocal 

Two Tiny Bits of Heaven’s Blue, by 
Edwards (c-f.). A very beautiful song of 
the highest type. The splendid accom- 
paniment carries the melody, making it 
a very pleasing solo for a tS 

California, by Conrad (d-e.). This 
an ur song is written by a native son, 
who is longing for the land of sunshine 
and hospitality, his Western home. There 
are two refrains, the second one being a 
patter arranged to the melody of Casey 
— 

After the Rain, by Shringley (e-e.). An 
ittractive cheery song with a melodious 
vcompaniment. Really the words bring 
vut the thought of the brightness and 
happiness that comes after showers and 
sorrows. 

Love’s Telephone, by Wenrich (c-f.). A 
novelty song of a telephone conversation 
which has very clever music and words. 
Written in a quick waltz time. 

Rose of My Heart, by Friedman (c-e,). 


4 waltz ballad with a well- arranged 
melodious accompaniment. Easy to paly 
ind to sing. 


The Picture the World Loves Best, by 
Livernash (c-e.). The picture mentioned 
in the title is of a cozy fireside, a mother 
and her baby and all of us can imagine 
that picture. The accompaniment carries 


the melody. 
Instrumental 

Italian Vespers, by Logan, Grade 4. In 
this delightful Venetian boat song, the 
composer has filled every measure with 
beautiful melody. It seems as tho we are 
drifting along to the soft music of the 
gondoliers and the lapping of the waters. 
\t is carefully fingered, and 
phrased. 

Falling Leaves, by Muller, Grade 4. An 
autumn reverie, the grace notes and runs 
sound like falling leaves. Well liked by 
teacher and pupil. 

Zampa Overture, by Dorn, Grade 5. A 
very brilliant showy piano solo, full of 
runs, arpeggios and octave work. This is 
one of the favorite numbers of orchestras 


and bands. 
Violin and Piano 

Scarf Dance, by Chaminade. This at- 
age piano solo makes an equally pleas- 

ing violin solo. It is arranged for violin 
solo or violin duet and piano accompani- 
ment. All of Chaminade’s compositions 
are of a different type than any other com- 
poser and are all very melodious. 





Address all om, for music to Successful 
armi 
JUNE MUSIC COUPON 
(which expires September 30th) 
Vocal 
O Promise Me, 40 cents 
April Showers, 40 cents 
Rosemary, 30 cents 
You Won't Be Sorry, 30 cents 
Underneath the Moon, 25 cents 
Why Blame It All on Me? 10 cents 
Instrumental 
Dew Drops Gavotte, 30 cents 
Jiine ~~ a 
Playi x cents 
= “Violin and Piano 
Broken Melody, 15 cents 
SEPTEMBER MUSIC COUPON 
(This covpon expires December 31st, 1922) 
Vocal 
Two Tiny Bits of Heaven's Blue, 40 cents 
California, 30 cents 
After the Rain, 30 cents 
Love’s Telephone, 39 cents 
Rose of My Heart, 20 cents. 
The Picture the World Loves Best, 10 cents 
Instrumental 
leon Vespers, 40 cents 
Falling Leaves, 15 cents 
Zampa Overture, 15 cents 
Violin and Piano 
Scarf Dance, 15 cents 











other diseases. 
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199 Fulton Street, New York, N. Y. 


for each one checked. 
O Ribbon Dental Cream, Free 
O Face Powder.................... 6c 
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COLGATE & CO., Farm Household Dept. 87 


PLEASE send me samples of the following articles. 





Protect Your Precious Teeth 


N stormy weather yout family is protected by 
rubber clothes and boots to prevent colds and 


In good weather or bad, the enamel of your 
teeth (the protective outer covering) needs to be 
cared for against the constant attack of decay. 
Mothers and school teachers should see that the 
% teeth are brushed at least twice a day with a safe 
ay dentifrice, to remove food particles in which the 
harmful decay germs breed. 

The U.S. Public Health Service says that dentifrices should 
not contain grit. Harsh, grit in a dentifrice may damage the 
precious protective enamel. fe 
sensible, non-gritty, drugless dental cream, suitable for all 
the family, when you buy Colgate’s Ribbon Dental Cream. 


COLGATE'S 


Cleans Teeth the Right Way 


“Washes” 
Doesn’t Scratch or Scour 
Colgate’s contains a specially prepared fine chalk. It has 


no harsh grit, no strong drugs or chemicals. The refresh- 
ing, delicious flavor makes tooth brushing a pleasure. 


You can be sure of a safe and 


and Polishes — 


More dentists recommend Colgate’s Ribbon Dental 
Cream than any other dentifrice. Since 1806 Colgate has 
made reliable products which every farm family likes. 
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I enclose the amount o! stamps shown 


O Rapid Shave Cream. 
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WE WANT MEN and WOMEN WHO ARE 


Desirous 95 to°200 Per Week 


of Making Clear Profit 
rmanent business of t 


from the start in a a heir own: 
wate HELL'S MAGIC MARVEL W WASHING COM- 
POUND washes clothes spotiessly clean in ten to fifteen 
minutes. One hundred other uses in every home. 
Nothing else like it. Nature’s mightiest cleanser. Con- 
tains no lye, lime, wid or wax. Free samples make 
sales easy. Enormousrepeat orders—300% profit. Exclu- 
sive territory. We guarantee Sale of every package. Two 
other ‘“‘sight sellers’’ and sure repeaters give our agents 
the fastest selling line in the country. No capital or ex- 
—— required. Baker, Ohio made $600 last month. 

ou can do as well. Send for free sample and proof. 

L. MITCHELL & COMPANY, Desk 57 

1302.1314 E. 61st Street Chicago Liliaote 


EMNANTS = 66: 


Beautifu tnd atiene an 
Pea m=, Hive, ‘Gray ete. make suit or dress. 


MONEY Back if NOT eee 
me ta 
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FORD 


AGENTS &O%6 FREE 


We,want ¢ ellahle man os wonge tomes’ = 
taking orders for Zanol Pure Food ammo "Fost 
, Soaps, Laundry and 

ties and Household io 
tionally advertised from coast to 
coast. Not sold in stores. Fast 
repeaters. Big income every day. 
Exclusive sale. No capital needed. 


Nirwa ia 96 to $9 a Day 


If you car t. devote all of your time, work pa ag 

time and make from $2 to $6 every Guves work 

tunity. Ne limit to your earning Ford auto to abs 

—s free to workers. As poset of our fair and 
ing we are today the largest concern of its kind 


pt ep a 
GO INTO BUSINESS ‘:. Meee 


Sandy. Factory’’ in 
a Soe — t > ers women. 
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Successful farmers like Successful Farming. 
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SELECT RIGHT LIGHT FIXTURE 


On a Basis of Beauty and Usefulness 
By E. W. LEHMAN 


HE efficiency and the satisfaction obtained with a modern 
light plant depends as much on the selection and ar- 
rangement of the lighting fixtures as the plant itself. A 
bare electric light does not give good illumination because such 
a light is not acceptable to the eye. The best kerosene of gaso- 
line lamps give the best results when provided with shades to 
soften the light, to make them attractive and to direct the 
rays on the object or work to be illuminated. The same is 











Side bracket lamps for lighting mantle or 
piano and sockets to permit the use of floor 
ind table lamps are a welcome addition to 
the main source of light in the living room. 


true of the gas or electric lights, and 

ce they are not portable their loca- 
tion must also be given consideration. 
The value of a light cannot be judged 
by its brightness or beauty but by the 
way it helps one to see. 

The selection of lighting fixtures and 
shades is made on a basis of usefulness 
and beauty. They should never be 
selected on a basis of beauty alone, it 
must give a good, efficient light that 
does not tire the eyes, to be satisfac- 
tory. 

Some attention should be paid to 
fashion in the selection of light shades 
nd fixtures, but one should not let 

shion dominate one’s own ideas. A 

ther plain conservative type is to be 

referred over the fancy and elaborate. 

Che surroundings, the finish, and the 
furnishings of a home should always 

considered in the selection of the 

chting fixtures. No fixture should be 
spicuous for cheapness or elabo- 
teness. Everything should be in 
ping to give one a satisfied feeling. 
One should always remember in buying something for the 
me that quality is a factor that is remembered long after 
price that is paid is forgotten. The desire for the real thing 
strong in every one and imitation soon becomes tiresome. 
Some lighting fixtures while they are elaborate in appearance 
» made of cheap materials. The tinseled object is all right 
ra special occasion, but they are not satisfactory as a perma- 
t decoration for the home. 
Fixtures should be mechanically strong and electrically safe. 
bought from a reliable concern there is little danger from this 
ree. If all fixtures are properly made and inspected, the 
ger of fire is reduced to a minimum. Most fixtures are 
red with small wire to carry only the electricity for the light, 
1 it is a mistake to connect an iron to a fixture that is not 

‘ially -wired for it. For gas fixtures the pipe connections 
ist be strong and well made. 

Each room of the house presents a different problem of light- 

g, both as to the selection and the location of the fixtures. 
For the living room there is a need for a general] illumination, 
[he semi-indirect bow] hung by a chain is a very popular as 

ll as satisfactory main source of light for the living room; 
this te be controlled by a switch conveniently located. Side 


T 





Bracket wall lights are best for the 
bathroom and dresser mirrors. 


bracket lamps or wall socket for lighting the mantle and piano 
should be provided. In a large living room there should be 
several wall and floor sockets for floor or table lamips, for heat- 
ing devices, etc. The expense of installing additional outlets 
is relatively small when a contract for wiring a house is let. 
More special lighting is required in the dining room than in 
the living room. The indirect type of lighting is not so desirable 
to show off the table, linen, silver, etc. Fixtures for the dining 








Direct light is more desirable in a dining 
room than in a living room. When hung 
low over the table, a cheerful glow is cast on 
linen, silver and china. 


room give the best general effect whe: 
they are similar tc those used in the 
living room. Art domes are used a 
great deal in dining rooms, they are 
hung rather low and give direct light 
on the table. When a bow! is used in 
the living room a similar one in the 
dining room is desirable for special 
lighting with a few frosted lights on the 
ceiling or wall for general lighting. An 
outlet for the toaster should be placed 
convenient to the table. 

To light the kitchen, one fixture, or 
drop light, placed rather high in the 
center of the room, is quite satisfac- 
tory, especially if the walls are light 
colored. If the kitehen is large or if 
the walls are finished dark the need of 
a light over the sink and side work- 
table will be felt. A special outlet for 
the flatiron should be provided. 

Light halls with ceiling fixtures or 
hall lights that are in keeping with 
other fixtures in the house. The same 
is trueof the porch light. It should 
always be placed so as to illuminate 
the face of anyone at the door. The bedrooms need both 
general aud special illumination. An inverted bowl placed 
close to the ceiling is desirable for general lighting. A bracket 
lamp is suitable for the dresser, a socket conveniently placed 
for bed warmer, heating device, or fan is a convenience worth 
having. 

There is always a chance of overlooking a number of lights 
and sockets when a house is wired for electricity. Lights placed 
in the attic, storage rooms, and closets are a great convenience. 
The basement should be well lighted, especially the part used 
as space for work. If the laundry is in the basement, the work of 
washing and ironing should be well lighted, and if electric 
equipment is used, provide outlet for attaching the washing 
machine and iron. 

Care should be exercised in having the switches placed so 
they will not be behind doors, but convenient to the person 
entering or leaving a room. For controlling lights in the halls 
and stairways, switches should be connected so the lights can 
be turned either on or off at the bottom or top of the stairs. 
The same arrangement should be provided for controlling the 
eet light so it may be turned on or off at either the house or 
the barn. 
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Giving the World 
what it wants 


Just as different members of 
your own household like different 
things to eat, so different races 
and peoples have their own par- 
ticular tastes in meat foods. 


These peculiarities of taste are 
turned to the advantage of the 
American farmer and live stock 
raiser by Swift & Company in the 
preparation of specialties from 
American live stock to suit the 
varied tastes of the world. 


For Americans there are Swift’s 
Premium Ham and Bacon; cer- 
tain sausages; all the fresh cuts of 
beef, pork, lamb, veal, etc. 


Knowing what the Italian wants, 
Swift & Company prepares, espe- 
cially, Prosciutti (Italian Hams), 
and Salami Sausage and gets them 
to him. 


The Polish and Lithuanian peo- 
ples are supplied by us with other 
styles of Salami, of which they are 
very fond. 


For the Englishman there is 
bacon—in great favor there— 
Wiltshire, and Cumberland sides, 


and Swift’s Premium Hams. 


The German wants Swift’s 
**Silverleaf’’ Brand Pure Lard and 
Cervelat Sausage. We furnish 
him with what he wants. 


The French and other nations 
also have their preferences, and we 
endeavor to cater to each individ- 
ual taste. Some like their meats 
highly spiced and coarse in tex- 
ture, others prefer them mild and 
finely ground. Some sausages are 
smoked, others are not. 


In thus preparing the foods that 
peoples of different countries like, 
Swift & Company is broadening 
the market for live stock, and this 
broader market means better 
prices for your animals. 


This advantage to the American 
live stock raiser is the result of 
Swift & Company’s twenty-five 
years’ experience in catering to 
the tastes of the world, and of 
the efforts of the far-reaching 
organization that Swift & Com- 
pany has painstakingly built up 
in that time. — 


Swift & Company, U.S.A. 


Founded 1868 











A nation-wide organization owned by more than 45,000 shareholders 
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Non-Electric Vacuum Geaner 


_ As Efficient as an Electric-As Easy to Operate as a Carpet Sweeper 


Housewives everywhere—in cities and on farms—are taking the 
biggest part of drudgery out of housework with the Vacuette—the 
wonderful vacuum cleaner which operates without electricity. A 
Brooms, old fashioned carpet sweepers and costly, cum- 
bersome, electric vacuum cleaners are now things of the /# 
past in nearly 250,000 homes. In these homes, rugs and 
carpets are kept as clean and bright as new with really 
no work at all. 
No need to use and pay for electric current to runa 
| vacuum cleaner even if your house is wired —no need 
| to do without a vacuum cleaner even if you have no 


| electricity. Many people now using electric vacuum 
cleaners are now buying the Vacuette, because it gives such 
splendid results and is so handy to use. The Vacuette operates 
with its own self-contained mechanism—it is perfectly automatic. 


The Simplest of All 
Efficient Vacuum Cleaners Ne 


Thesimplest of all efficient vacuum heavy and hard to handle or be encum- “S 
cleaners—and the easiest touse. Just bered with a lot of attachments. Rugs and 
a push—w-h-i-r-r goes the revolving carpetsmadeclean and bright so easily and 
brush and suction fan and a powerful soquickly that you have leisure time that 














The weight is only 73¢ pounds. The 
Vacuette is the “last word” —the final 
triumph in vacuum cleaners—and it 
comes with the maker’s guarantee. 

Once see the Vacuette at work and 
you will realize that a perfectly effi- 
cient vacuum cleaner need not be 





cuum cleaner and 
sweeper which you 
have needed for so 
long, which costs 
not ing too — 
ate, is rea 

for you now. 



















air current draws every particle of you have never had before to read, to I 
dust, dirt, lint, threads, ashesand grit sew, to get many things done. nto a 
into the bag. ina jiffy you see the rug With all its wonderful efficiency . 
or carpet fairly glow—it is soclean. and its unsurpassed strength of con- Paying 
No better construction could be put struction, the Vacuette costs only $ , 
| in asweeper than you willfindinthe about half what you would ex- Business 
Vacuette. The body is beautiful cast pect to pay for a really effi- I, 
aluminum,strong,durable.Thework- cient vacuum cleaner—and { 
ing parts are rust-proof. It runson if you wish, you can buy — Sell the 
noiseless rubber wheels. The pistol it on easy terms. : 
grip handle makes it easy to guide. This wonderful va- Vacuette ; 


So widespread is thede- 
mand for the Vacuette 
that we have openings 
for more men in various 
sections of the country to 
work with our district man- 
agers, 
Vacuette in homes and taking 
orders forit. If you have am- 


demonstrating the 









































bition and ‘‘go-getter’’ qualities, 
this is your chance to place your- 
self where you can obtain every 
dollar to which your ability entitles 
you—for you can set your own pace 
in money making. mt 


You need not beanexperienced salesman 
to succeed. The Vacuette actually sells it- i 
self, for every woman who sees how it saves ‘s 
work and keeps rugs and carpets clean wants it. , 
Thereis a market fortheVacuetteinevery American 
home. Youalso have back of you our great national 





FREE Own Homegd 


In fairness to yourself, Madam, you should see 
the Vacuette no matter what method of sweeping 
you are using now—and you can not only see it; 
you can have an actual demonstration on your 
own rugs and carpets. 

If there is aVacuette representa- 
tive in your locality, ask him 
to give this free demonstra- 
tion. If you are located 
where we have not yet a 
placed a representa- ~~ 

tive, write direct to 
| us and we will ar- 























































| range for ae * advertising campaigns and constant co-operation. 
; eeemeees | bY Action is the word. No matter what you are doing, find out 
Ho = in what this proposition offers. Let us tell you about this oppor- 4 
iz a 3 oy juntly to join a great sales organization and to become established i 
A .4 Prisci n @ permanent, paying business. Write for the facte—today. } 
i. ve riscilla 
eB Manufactured and Sold Exclusively by 
- 





The Scott & Fetzer Co. 


Dept. 24 Cleveland, Ohio 


Also Manufactured in Canada by VACUETTES, Ltd., 48 York Street, Toronto ; 
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On Stoves, Ranges, Furnaces 
Direct to You from Manufacturer 


Send today for the new Kalamazoo Catalog— 
crammed full of money-saving bargains. Never 
before in our 21 years experience have we pub- 
lished a book that meant so much to you In sav- 
ing money. It shows our new improved designs 
in Kalamazoo Stoves, Ranges, Furnaces, etc., and quote 
prices that mean a saving of 25 to 50 per cent. 

The Kalamazoo Catalog is our only salesman. 
It asks no salary—no commission—no profits. 
It bridges the gap between you and our factories, bringing 
into your home our wonderful money-saving prices on 
highest quality Kalamazoo products. 


Reduced Prices—New Designs 


This year is our 2lst Anniversary. We are celebrating 
with the most wonderful values in Kalamazoo history. We 
bought iron and other raw materials when the markets 
; were down. You are getting 
<< the benefits in extra savings. 
wat ec my Get our catalog and see the 
|.b true color illustrations of the 
2 new designs in Kalamazoo 
4 ranges —finished in beauti- 
ful blue and gray porcelain 
enamel, nickeled base, etc. 
Also beautiful heating stoves 
ar new furnaces in pipe 
and pipeless style of installation 


Over 50 Styles 


and Size Stoves 
and Ranges. 






wz 















& Kalama zes 
Direct lo You 






Get Our Price 
\ on this Beautiful Blue 
u, Porcelain Enamel Range. 
Also get our low Prices on fur- 


MAIL THE COUPON TODAY 


Get your copy of this catalog at once. See for yourself how you ca 
save dealing direct with manufacturers. Money-back guarantee; 
days trial; cash or easy payments; 24-hour shipment. Don’t wa 
Mail the coupon now. Ask for Catalog No. 289. 


KALAMAZOO STOVE COMPANY 










. niture, kitchen cabinets, sew- 
Kalamazoo ‘“ ing machines, washing 
Stove Company ‘“ machines, aluminum 
ware, dishes, cream 


Gentlemen f 
separators,roofing, & 


Please send me with 







fencin iny ° . 
out obligation your “\ “other necesex Kalamazoo, Michigan 
Bargain Catalog No. 289 \ ties 
I am interested in \ 


ae ‘A KAlAMAZOO 


= see tess \ our Ship- { Trade Mark. 1) ba 
; NESSIE keosecs Direct to You | 
Aidare eee eee eee eee seeseeeseeseseeeees X\ ments. 








